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By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 

....  ’  -  *.t..  y~-.  Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter  -  - 

;  „  ,  --  z\'.} ' r  and.  agencies  - 

;  :  ^Egyptian  President  IHosni 
^tMybahik  is  -to*  visit  Jordan  next 
■  iiibnjh.  after  a  visit to  Iraq,  well- 

r  ‘  :  ^Wflrmed  sources  in  Amman  were 
fqwdted^is'siyirtg .yesterday; 

-  '  •' Tbs  Jordan  visit,  if  irtakes  place, 

...  Z  represent  ntf-cmlyrthe  culmina- 

‘ •  ‘■■■■■Sidri  of  a.  steadily  growing  rap- , 
•  -^rffche  merit'  feet weerf 'The '  (wo 
^countries  over  the. past  yeax,  .but* 
_  also  -  the  further  evolution!1  of  a; 
... ’‘strengthening  Cairo- Amman  axis  in 
’the  search  foe  a  solution  to  the 
"’^Palestinian  problem. 

..  .  Egypt’s  Minister  oT  State  for  : 

‘ "H  foreign  AlTairs  Butros  Ghaii  con- 
•  -  firmed  this  yesterday  when;  fee; told 
deportees  in.  Cairo,  that,  Egypt  js 

-  '  -ready  to  cooperate  with  Jordan  and 

^ffte  PLO  in  efforts  to'seek  ajbfdt  ap- ' 
)Omip  r-  n  proach  lo  the  various  Middle  East 
U£tUC  glance  proposals.; 

*  ...  Egypt  has  already  initiated  a 

-  •  •  /:  ^dialogue  with’  PLO  chairman  Yasser 

’:'-rArafat,  who  visited  Cairo  soon,  after . ! 
‘  ■’ -  '.bis  evacuation  from  Tripoli,  and  has 
Z  '^.encouraged  Arafat  to  r'esume  'feis; 

. .  /'/^.dialogue  with  Jordan’s  KmgHus^ 
.....  r  rtein.  ..  .  '  /•’.-'  •  ./ : ...  -  .,.•••_.••//; 

J->  Arafat  is  'expected'  in  Amman  , 
shortly,  according  to  some  reports,  •' 
•  ’  •  i, afler: an  impending  visit  td  .West  ' 

:  -  Africa.  His  - deputy;.  K ha H  Wazir-. 

/  _•' ;i  (Abu  Jihad)  is  .already  in  Amman;/ 
T  ■  ^apparently /paving-  the  way  -  for.. 

-  vT/Arhfal’s  arrival:  Wazir  had  what  he 


described  as  "positive”  talks  with 
Hussein  yesterday.  •  - 

-  . Egypt’s  growing  rapprochement 
with  the 'Arab  world  has  caused 
concern  m  some  quarters  that  its 
commitment  to  the' Camp  David  ac¬ 
cords  and  its  peace  .treaty  with 

-‘Israel "may  be  weakening;  .•  : ’ 

-  -  .Washington-  in:  particular  is 

-  reported  ip  have  beertpertiirbedby' 
an'jtem'in  the  New  York  Times  over 
the  weekend.  in  whicfe  Morocco’s 
Kirje;Hassan  was  .quoted  as  saying 

.  ■  Mubarak.  -- had  lord,  him  that  the 
Camp  David  accords  are,  as  far  as 
.Egypt  is  concerned,  “dead.” 

M  ubarak’s;  public  pronounce¬ 
ments  have  given  .the.  opposite 
impression;'  that  he  remains  com- 
.  mined  io/the  accords  as  providing 
the  only  feasible  basis-  for  further 
progress  towards  a  solution  of  the 
Ralsestinian  problem: 

,  .  Bid  he  could  conceivably  seek  to 
stretch  ^  Egypt’s  Interpretation  of 
these  to  provide  a  direct  role  for  the 
PLO  as  part,  of  a  bid  to  bridge  the 
.gulf  between  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan’s  ,  Middle/ East  peace  in¬ 
itiative;1  which  provides  no  rofe  fbr 
the  PLO,  awf  the'  rival  Arab  plan 
adopted  at  -the-  Fei  .summit,  which 
does.  '  '  -:  / :  :  / 

This.'  it  appears,  .would  be  the 
chief -  purpose  of  the  proposed 
tripartite  .  Egyptian- Jordanian -PLO 
search  for  a  joint  approach  to.  the 
various.'"  Middle  East  peace 
proposals.: .. 


icted  Cabinet  discusses 
order  in  territories 


:  ‘--v  ;  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  1  ■ , 

__  More  manpower  and more  ■ 
'  /•fesourew  are  a  precondition  for 

•  rcinforcingJaw  and  order  in  the  ad- 

1  m  in iste red  _  ar c^,  several  cabinet  ' 
ministecs  said  yesterday  in  a  discuS- 

*  'r:  ion  oF  a  joint  prop<»a]  concerning  . 
■■w.  and  order  there,  drawa  t^j  by  . 

-ne  three  Jtiir)iSters  most  directly 
irresponsible,  r '  •;  v  .;/  .T  - 

.  i  -  Defence  ;Mfqifter  MosTifr7  Areas, 

-  - Interior  MinUter^-Yjssef  Butg  and 
.-  .  -Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
..  -^presented  their  joint;  proposal/ 
-yesterday.  The  discussion  will  con- 
.  ..iinue  at  a  future  cabinet  session.  '/; 
j  .All  the  ministers  who  spoke.; 
M;  ;  ttgreed  that  the/ same  legal  .  norms 
.  -;;.,must  be  applied  to  Jews. and;  Arabs 
..  /-in  the  areas.  They  also  agreed  that  a 
, -.clear  distinction  must-  be- .  drawn 
..  .  ^between  self-defence  -and '  retalia- 
or  punishment  fey  individuals. 

*  ■'  The  Karp  report,  drawn  tip  by 
jDeputy  Attorney-General  Yehudit 
-"■"Karp,  whichlistsa  series  of  failures 
hy-  the  security^  authorities  .to.  take 
.  active  steps  -  against  Jews/ who/ 
-  violate  law.  and  order  in  the  areas, 
was  not-the  focics  of  the  discussion. 
The  report  has  not  yet  been  submit-' 
“ed  to  the.  cabineL  which  was  dis-  : 


■'  cussing  the  application,  of  law  and 
oiider  in  the  territories  in  general/ 
.-f .  *  B  ui’ :  Attomey-Geoeral  Yitzhak 
:  Zamir  mentioTved  the  report  when 
fee  explained  that  Jews  in  the  areas 
wh  p  com  mi  t  of  fc  n  c  e  s  .  ar  e 
/  prosecuted; : under  Israeli  law,'-  as 
though  they  were  residing  inside 
/  Israel  at  the  time  of  .the  offence. 
-  Theieport  does  not  deal  with  Arab 
■  'lirw-fertatcra/ili  / 

.  Ain. inkling  of  the  resentment  felt 
;.  by  the1  Likud,  minislers  against  the 
.  .  Karp  report  could  be  gleaned  from 
,  the'  statement  by  a  senior  govern¬ 
ment-official  torepoiters,  that  “the 
Karp!  repo rt  /gives  a  one-sided 
,.  impressiop  about  what’s  going  on  in 
'the  areas:  The  number  of  Arabs 
;  who  break  the  law  in  the  areas  and 
gel  away  scot-free  is  many  times 
larger  tlran.  the  number  of  J  ews  who 
■'  break:  the  law  and  get  away  scot- 
‘  free.’’-  .  .  :  ./•  ; 

.  .  The  same  official  was  unable  to 
say  whether  the:  cabinet  wooid  be 
;  given  the  report'  (which-  makss 
;  charges,  against  the  settlers  and  the 
authoriti.es/aiike)  or  whether,  the 
'report  would  ever  reach  the  public. 

Bill  the  official  didadmii:  “Keep- 
_  ing  law  and -order  in  the  areas  is  not 
at' rdl:  simple.11  ... 


.  By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak- Shamir 
said  yesterday  that  the  country’s 
economic  problems  are  so  vexing 
that  if  the  cabinet  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  budget  outline  for 
1984/85.  he  would  have  no  choice 
but  to' go  lo'President  Chaim  Her- 
.zog  and  submit  his  resignation. 
•..When  a  prime  minister  resigns, 
the  entire  cabinet  is  considered  as 
resigning,  under  the  Basic  Law: 
Government. 

-  Opening  a  consultation  between 
all  the  Likud  ministers  at  I  p.m. 
yesterday,  after  the  first  of  two 
cabinet  sessions.  Shamir  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  browbeating  his  col¬ 
leagues  into  accepting  the  budget- 
cut  proposals  of  Finance  Minister 
Yigal  Cohen-Orgad.  without  further 
delay.  • 

:  B  ut  Shamir  was  also  countering  a 
ploy  by  Defence.  Minister  Moshe,, 
Arens,  who  had  said  earlier  at  a 


smaller  gathering  of  Herat  Party 
ministers,  that  he  could  not  be  sole¬ 
ly  responsible  for  weakening  Israel’s 
security  by  accepting  the  cuts,  and 
might  have  to  consider  shedding  the 
responsibility  entirely. 

An  inside  source  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post :  “Arens  hinted  he 
might  resign,  so  Shamir  pulled 
Arens  into  line.  Shamir  made  it 
plain  that  Arens  could  not  jump  off 
the  wagon  and  assume  that  his  col¬ 
leagues  would  carry  on  as  though 
nothing  had  .  happened,  cutting 
defence  according  to  plan.” 

The  Post  was  told;  “Shamir  made 
it  plain  that  Arens's  resignation 
would  be  ineffective  as  a  bargaining 
ploy,  because  his  own  resignation 
would  follow  on  its  heels,  leaving 
Arens  with  nobody  to  whom  to  pass 
the  buck.” ' 

Shamir  also  told  his  colleagues 
that  the  budget  cuts  were  only  the 
initjul.  step  in  a  Jong  series  of 
(Cfritiauef  oaf  Page  2,  Col.  7) 


Arens  hinted  at  quitting 
over  cuts  in  his  budget 


israel  again  excluded  from  Egyptian  book  fair 


|CA1R0  (AP).  —  An  Israeli  Embas¬ 
sy  official  yesterday  expressed: dis¬ 
content  at  Israel's  exclusion,  from 
the  Egyptian  International  Book . 
sail,  for  the  second  straight  yeja x.  ’  . 
l.'The  official,  who  declined  to  be 
Identified,,  said  although  the  embas^ 


shows  Reagan  tied 
Uondate,  Gkhn 


EW  YORK  (.Reuter).  —  President 
paid  Reagan  has  slipped  in  pop- 
juferity  and  would  be  exactly  level 
"both,  the  leading  Democratic 

Edential  hopefuls  if  an  election 
held  now;  according  to/a  poll 
ished  yesterday.  «.///./•; 

$j-  Ttie  New  York  Times  said  that*  in  a 
wniy  of  868  voters  .nationwide 
ten  last-  Weekend-  by  the  Gallup 
former  vice-president.  Walter 
^oodale  and  Sen.  John  Glenn  each 

Received-  it  he.  same  support /as 
when  rated,  against  hirq.  ■. 


a  had  -  received  apprcnAi  from' the 
E|yptiiin  foreign  ministry  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  the  fair’s  officials  claimed 
.  there  were  no. stalls  available. 

.  .  “W  e.  y^e  not  very  happy,”  the  of¬ 
ficial  Slid,  vl  n  principle  we  should 
;  have .  participated;  but  the  (book 
fair’s)  manager  said  all  the  stalls 
•were  full  and  there  was  no  stall 
available-  for  us. 

..  “They,  copld  not  give  even  one 
square  metre  to  us,"  the  official  ad- 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
threatened  to  resign  several  times  at 
the  cabinet  meeting  yesterday  dur¬ 
ing  discussions  on  the  defence 
budget. 

Only  a  last-minute  discussion 
with  Prime  Minister  .Yitzhak 
Shamir,  who  later  called  in  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad, 
averted  Arens's  resignation. 

The  three  ministers  eventually 
found  u  mutually  acceptable  for¬ 
mula  whereby  the  $650  million  cut 
in  the  $5.2  billion  defence  budget 
would  be  financed  as  follows: 
$300m.  by  cutting  the  US.  defence-aid 
package  to  Israel  from  $1.7b.  to 
S!.4b„  under  better  credit  arrange¬ 
ments’.  525Qm.  by  converting  into 
shekels  this  sum  recently  allocated 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  for.  the  Lavi  jet 
project:  and  SlOOm.  from  the.  cur-- 
rent  operating  budget  of  the 
ministry. 

While  the  first  two  su  ms  will  have 
a  long-range  impact  on  Israel’s 
armed  forces,  the  SlOOm.  from  the 


operating  budget  will  immediately 
mean  a  smaller  army. 

Arens  said  as  much  in  a  statement 
last  night.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
country’s  dire  economic  situation 
that  he  agreed  to  the  compromise  at 
all.  he  said. 

The  main  victims  of  the  $!00m. 
cut  are  building  projects,  weapons 
development,  and  some  weapons 
deployed  with  the  standing  army. 

This  is  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  that  the  defence  budget  has 
heen  cut.  Cabinet  officials  arc  plac¬ 
ing  great  hope  in  that  the  agreement' 
on  strategic  co-operation  with  the 
U.S.  will  include  American 
stockpiling  here,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  American  vessels 
and  joint  funding  of  research  pro¬ 
jects.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  alleviate 
some  of  the  strain  placed  on  the 
defence  establishment. 

.  It  is  understood  that  Arens’s 
agreement  not  to  resign  was  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  development  of  the 
armed  forces-  and  Israel's  long- 
range  needs  would  not  be  put  under 
the  axe  again. 


Grunzweig  probe  reveals  IDF  weapons  trade 


f  VICTORY 
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By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 

/  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  . 

As;  many /as  4.000  stolen  IDF; 
hand  grenades  and  “countless  other 
weapons!  take ii  as  booty  in 
Lebanon" -.are  available  to  the  uii- 
derworid  in  a  .‘brisk,  business  involv¬ 
ing  .mMKons/.of  shekels,  police 
sources:  estimate.  /:‘ 

.  The  sources  '  said  that  one  by¬ 
product  of  the  investigation  into  the, 
grenade  attack  that  killed  peace  ac- 
tivisi'/Eiriil  Grunzweig:  last  year- 
was  the  .discovery  that  “the  army  is 
in /a  mess,  when  It  comes  to 
safeguarding  equipmenl”  and  that  - 
.“it  seems  that. rsome  commanders 
anrapathetic  about  what  could  hap¬ 
pen  to.  a  stolen  rifle,  grenade  or  box ' 
of  explosives".” 

A  representative  of  the  military 
police'  worked"  with  ;the  Southern 
District  Command’s  - special  in¬ 
vestigation  team;  headed  by  Nitzavr 
Mish ne  B arucb  M eir. .  Police 
sources  said  that  many  of  the  46 
criminal  cases  uncovered  by  Meir. 
and. his  deputy,  Sgan-Nitzav  Rail. 
Peled/  involved-  grenades  stolen 
from  the  army,  •  /  • 

•  ./The  military  police,  are  trying  to 
“fill  the  massive  holes  in  the  fence" 
throueh  which  the  weapons  disap¬ 
pear  from  army  camps,  ‘said  one 
source,  but  he  has  little  hope  that 

there  will. be  an  end  to  the  market  in 
stolen  weapons.-  •  • 

Police  sources' refused  to  confirm- 
thi’i  i  here  -is' a  major  network  runh- 
jnjtlhc  iiiarket,;lxit  th^did/My  that. 
David  Sheniloy,  who.is  suspected  of 


Yona  Avntsfaini 


(Scoop  80} 


SgaiHNitzav  Raff  Peled,  deputy 
chief  of  the.  Grunzweig  murder  in- 

Yesrigatioh.  '  -r.  ‘ 


supplying  the  grenade  that  killed 
Grunzweig,  “was  a  small  fish  in  the 
business.’1 

Meanwhile,  police  sources 
emphasized  yesterday  that  “h  is  up 
to  the  General  Security  Services"  to 
determine  whether  there  is  one  or 
many  Jewish  undergrounds  or  any 
other  political  conspiracies  behind 
the  recent  attacks  on  Arab  institu¬ 
tions  and  personalities  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Jerusalem  region. 

One  senior  investigative  source 
said  that  while  the  police  were  at 
work  on  the  criminal  aspects  of  the 
case  that. resulted  m  the  arrest  of 
murder  suspect  Yona  Avrushmi.  the 
GSS  was  involved  in  other  aspects. 

The  police  realized  that  Yona 
Avrushmi  might  be  their  man  a 
month  ago. 

“At  first  we  had  a  little  bit  of  in¬ 
formation,"  said  a  source.  On  the 
basis  of  that  information,  intel¬ 
ligence  operatives,  coordinated 
by  Sgan-Nitzav  Peled,  were 
deployed.  When  20-year-old  Shem- 
tov,  a  soldier,  was  arrested,  the 
police  knew  that  within  24  hours 
they  would  be  able  to  arrest 
Avrushmi. 

Peled  leaves  today  for 
Southeast  Asia,  where  he  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Thai  government’s 
drug-enforcement  unit. 

When  he  returns  in  about  a 
month.  Peled  lakes  on  the  job  of 
deputy  director  of  intelligence  in 
the  national  force.  * 

■  (Barg  rapped— p*g*3) 


Cabinet  okays  budget 
with  IS12b.  defence  cut 


Bv  AVI  TEMKLN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  cabinet  yesterday  ap¬ 
proved  a  IS  1.446.5  billion 
budget  for  fiscal  '1984  at  1983 
prices.  The  budget  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  the  cuts  in  the  \arious 
ministries  recommended  by  the 
Ministerial  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee  early  last  month,  including 
the  slash  in  the  defence  and 
education  budgets. 

Despite  the  cabinet  approval,  the 
Treasury  conceded  yesterday  that 
differences  still  remain  with  the 
Education  Ministry  on  the  planned 
IS4  b.  cut  from  its  budget.  Educa¬ 


tion  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  did 
not  attend  the  cabinet  meeting,  [he 
is  still  recuperating  from  a  heart  at- 
lackt  but  has  said  that  his  ministry 
will  demand  a  budget  totalling 
IS7S.6h..  instead  of  the  lS74.5b.  ap¬ 
proved  yesterday  by  the  cabinet. 

Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orcad  said  yesterday  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  the  Treasury  and  the 
Defence  Ministry  have  yet  to 
resolve  financing  of  Israel's  stay  in 
Lebanon.  Treasury  officials  said 
later  that  the  issue  will  have  to  be 
resolved  in  the  next  few  days.  One 
of  the  possib Bities  envisaged  by  the 
Treasury  is  to  use  Tunds  from  the 
budget  reserve. 

The  defence  budget  will  be 


slashed,  according  to  the  cabinet 
decision,  by  some  IS12b.  Cohen- 
Orgad  said  that  this  slash  will  be  ad¬ 
ditional  to  past  cuts  decided  by  the 
cabinet.  According  to  a  decision 
last  August,  the  defence  budget  was 
to  be  cut  by  !S8b.  during  fiscal  19SJ, 
and  hv  IS3.75b.  over  fiscal  84  and 

Cohen-Orgad  said  yesterday  that 
the  total  budget  as  approved  by  the 
cabinet  adds  up  to  some  lS60b. 

He  noted  that  lS70b.  had  been 
cut  last  August.  Taking  this  into  ac¬ 
count.  the  cuts  decided  upon  by  the 
cabinet  in  recent  months  total  some 
IS  1 30b.  at  1983  prices  (some  SI. 8b.). 
(The  hucteei  has  to  be  presented  to 
the  Knesset  for  approval.) 


Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  announces  cabinet  approval  of 
the  budget  yesterday  at  a  press  conference. 

Shamir  to  Likud  heads 
‘We  cut  or  we  quit’ 


Treasury  to  encourage  investment 


By  AVI  TEMKJN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  Treasury  will  within  two 
weeks  present  new  measures  to  en¬ 
courage  savings  and  investments  in 
the  short  term.  Finance  Minister 
Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  said  yesterday. 

Cohen-Orgad  said  a  Treasury 
team  is  currently  preparing  these 
measures,  and  is  also  preparing  a 
programme  for  a  broad  reform  of 
the  capital  market.  He  did  not 
elaborate. 

The  minister  added  that  under 
the  budget  approved  by  the  cabinet, 
the  public  will  have  to  pay  for  ser¬ 
vices  it  gets  from  the  government. 
The  standard  of  living  will  fall  by 
some  7  per  cent  during  the  coming 
year,  he  said. 

Cohen-Orgad  was  optimistic 
about  developments  in  the  coming 
months.  According  lo  the  minister. 


December  trade  deficit  figures 
showed  a  38  per  cent  improvement 
over  the  previous  month. 

He  added  that  Treasury  figures 
show  that  industrial  firms  are  plann¬ 
ing  large  increases  in  their  exports. 
"In  the  case  of  four  corporations, 
there  is  a  planned  rise  of  35  per  cent 
in  export  sales,"  he  added. 

Cohen-Orgad  refused  lo  make 
any  forecasts  about  the  rate  of 
devaluation,  the  pace  of  price  in¬ 
creases  and  the  unemployment  rate 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  But  he 
said  that  the  inflation  rate  had 
slowed  since  October  and  he  in¬ 
terpreted  this  as  a  sign  that  the 
public's  demand  for  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  has  been  easing. 

The  minister  announced  that  the 
Treasury  has  been  approached  by 
several  foreign  corporations  on  the 
possibilities  of  buying  government- 
owned  companies.  He  said  the 


government  would  be  willing  to  sell 
not  only  failing  companies,  but 
profitable  ones  as  well. 

According  to  the  minister,  prices 
of  basic  commodities  will  continue 
to  rise  slightly  faster  than  the  rate  of 
inflation  to  enable  the  Treasury  lo 
cut  some  IS  14  billion  from  the  sub¬ 
sidies  budget.  Prices  of  fuel  will  rise 
in  proportion  with  the  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion. 

While  the  approved  budget  calls 
for  an  increase  in  various  fees  the 
public  will  have  to  pay,  taxes  will  re¬ 
main  at  their  present  rates.  Cohen- 
Orgad  said  the  Treasury  will  try  to 
hoost  tax  collection  at  the  present 
rates  by  abolishing  exemptions. 

Cohen-Orgad  said  real  wages  will 
fall  12  per  cent  compared  to  their 
level  over  the  third  quarter  of  last 
year.  But  he  stressed  that  the  real 
level  of  wages  would  be  maintained 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Education  Min.  ready  to  trim  50,000  hours 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Education 
Ministry  is  ready  to  cut  50.000 
teaching  hours,  rather  than  the 
120.000  demanded  by  the  Finance 
Ministry,  a  spokesman  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  said 
before  yesterday  afternoon's 
cabinet  meeting.  He  said  a  120,000- 
hour  cut  would  be  harmful  to 
education. 

Even  within  the  50.000  hour 
framework,  the  ministry  has  talked 
more  about  what  will  not  be  cut 
than  about  where  cuts  will  be  made. 

In  meetings  with  teachers, 
parents,  local  authority  represen¬ 


tatives  and  other  interested  parties, 
the  minister  promised  that  tenured 
teachers'  jobs  would  be  protected, 
that  services  for  disadvantaged 
pupils  would  not  be  cut,  that  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  education 
would  not  suffer,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  a  second  shift  in  the 
schools.  So  far.  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  cuts  which  will  be 
made  is  that  they  will  affect  hours 
“beyond  the  standard  re¬ 
quirements.’’  Asked  what  this 
means,  a  ministry  official  cited  as 
examples  the  school  librarian  or 
psychologist,  but  hastened  to  add 
that  these  are  only  examples. 

Dozens  of  educators,  artists  and 


public  figures  yesterday  protested 
against  the  Treasury’s  intention  to 
cut  the  education  budget. 

In  a  meeting  organized  by  the 
Histadrut,  actress  Hana  Maron 
urged  that  the  "landslide"  be  stop¬ 
ped  before  it  is  too  late.  Tel  Aviv 
University  professor  Michael  Har- 
sagor  said  (hat  the  cut  in  the  univer¬ 
sities'  budget  would  primarily  hit 
students  from  poor  homes. 


ASYLUM.  —  Six  East  Germans 
who  sought  political  asylum  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  East  Berlin  arrived 
in  West  Gerlin  last  night,  an  embas¬ 
sy  spokesman  said. 
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U.S.,  Soviet  ready 
to  resume  talks 
on  troop  cuts 

WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  Secretary 
of  Stale  George  Shultz  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  U.S.  has  informed  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  is  willing  to 
resume  talks  on  troop  reductions  in 
Vienna  on  March  16. 

Shultz  said  the  U.S.  is  continuing 
talks  with  the  Soviets  on  other  arms 
aspects,  even  though  talks  on  long- 
range  and  short-range  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  suspended. 

Shultz,  in  an  interview  on  the 
ABC  television  programme.  “This 
Week  with  David  Brinkley,**  said, 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  made  a  proposal  io 
resume  the  talks  on  troop  reducr 
tions  at  a  meeting  between  the  two 
men  on  East-West  security  in  i 
Stockholm  last  week. 

"Mr.  Gromyko,  when  I  met  with 
him  in  Stockholm,  suggested  that 
we  resume  the  discussions  on  the 
MBFR  (Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reduction),  that  is.  the  troop 
level  discussions  in  Vienna  on  con¬ 
ventional  forces,  on  March  16  ... 
and  we've  let  them  know  that  we 
think  the  date  is  agreeable,"  Shultz 
said. 

The  negotiations  were  among 
three  sets  of  East-West  disarma¬ 
ment  negotiations  the  Kremlin 
broke  off  after  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  deployed  the 
first  of  a  planned  572-medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  Western  Europe 
late  las!  year. 

Cabinet  won’t  decide 
on  Arab  housing 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  cabinet  will  lake  decisions  on 
the  Arab  refugee  resettlement 
proposals  drawn  up  by  Minister 
without  Portfolio  Mordechai  Ben- 
Porat  only  after  various  legal  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  proposals 
have  been  studied  in  greater  depth. 

This  emerged  after  yesterday 
morning's  cabinet  session,  which 
devoted  considerable  lime  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  proposals.  These  entail 
building  permanent  housing  for  ihe 
refugees  to  replace  their  present 
camps,  on  the  same  site  in  some 
coses,  and  on  new  siLes  in  others. 

Funding  for  the  programme 
would  have  to  come  from  non-  ■ 
Israeli  sources. 

One  of  various  legal  implications 
of  the  programme  concerns  the 
ownership  of  the  land  where  the 
camps  are  and  where  the  housing 
projects  would  be  constructed. 

A  senior  government  official 
commented  lust  night  that  the  Ben- 
Porat  proposals  have  already- 
provoked  objections  from  Jordan 
which  feels  that  the  refugees  now- 
living  on  the  West  Bank  must  not  be 
housed  permanently  there,  since 
they  originate  from  localities  inside 
Israel  proper. 


HOME  AND  WORLD  NEWS 

Engineers  begin  series  of  strike  actions 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

l  abour  unrest  continued  to 
spread  yesterday,  with  the  3.500 
engineers  at  Israel  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustries  staying  off  work  for  the  day 
in  support  of  their  demand  for  u 
new  wage  scale.  The  2.000  railmen 
and  the  Defence  Ministry  staff 
works  committees  vowed  to  take 
any  necessaiy  measures  to  force 
management  to  give  in  to  their  wage 
demands. 

Yesterday's  aircraft  engineers* 
strike  was  the  first  of  several  plan¬ 
ned  hy  the  Engineers  Union,  ac¬ 
cording  to  union  secretary1  Yitzhak 
Ruz. 

Ru/  said  that  in  a  few  days 
engineers  employed  in  "one  ol  the 
hig  sectors’*  will  strike.  But  he  did 
not  specify  which  sector. 

The  I A I  engineers  are  due  back 
today  hut  will  work  only  until  3  p.m. 
As  a  rule  they  »  ork  until  5  p.  m.  and 
those  involved  in  the  Lavi  project 
work  overtime.  Raz  said.  They  work 
a  five-day  week. 

The  engineers  want  their  wage 
scale.  (i>  take  into  account  their 
education,  duties  and  success  at 
work. 


The  rail  strike,  now  in  its  second 
week,  has  stopped  all  goods  and 
passenger  trains  throughout  the 
country,  causing  great  losses  to  the 
Negev  phosphate  mines  which  send 
their  products  by  rail  to  Ashdod 
harbour  for  export. 

The  mines'  losses  reportedly 
amount  to  SI  million  daily,  and  us¬ 
ing  trucks  as  replacements  has  only 
helped  move  part  of  the  phosphates 
to  the  port,  at  a  considerably  higher 
cost. 

At  mass  meetings  in  Haifa  and 
Lixi  the  railmen.  who  want  a  30  per 
cent  rise  plus  upgrading,  resolved  to 
carry  on  their  strike  despite  the  los¬ 
ses  they  are  causing  to  the 
economy.  In  fact,  they  upped  their 
demands,  asking  for  recognition  as 
"production  workers"  and  for  strike 
pay  as  conditions  for  returning  to 
work. 

The  rail  strike  has  marginally  af¬ 
fected  Haifa  Port’s  general  cargo 
•operations.  But  the  Dagon  Port  silo 
has  been  badly  hit  as  Dagon  ships 
half  of  its  daily  inland  delivery  — 
10.000  tons  of  grain  —  by  rail. 

Defence  Ministry  disruptions 
over  the  past  few  weeks  have  cost- 


the  government  some  IS!  billion  in 
interest  on  delayed  payments  to 
suppliers. 

Military  equipment  has  been  left 
unclaimed  In  ports,  and-no  new  con¬ 
tracts.  regardless  of  their  urgency. . 
have  heen  processed. 

All  trips  abroad  have  been  frozen  | 
{apart  from  special  dispensation 
given  the  team  that  left  for  the 
strategic  cooperation  talks  on 
Saturday  night),  and  the  public  are 
not  being  ’admitted  to  ministry  of¬ 
fices. 

Haim  Oman,  chairman  of  the 
stuff  committee,  said  on  Israel 
Radio  yesterday  that  both  the 
defence  and  finance  ministers  have 
been  totally  unresponsive  to 
workers'  demands.  Though  Finance 
Minister  Yieal  Cohen-Orgad  came 
to  the  ministry  on  Thursday  night  to 
speak  directly  to  the  workers,  the 
staff  feel  that  the  visit  was  a  ploy  to 
get  them  to  sanction  the  director- 
general's  trip  to  Washington,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
wages  problem. 

(Compiled  from  reports  by 
Joshua  Brilliant,  Ya'acov  Friedler 
and  Hirsh  Goodman.) 


No  package  deal  as  yet,  Histadrut  says 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut 
yesterday  slightly  softened  its  op¬ 
position  to  u  package  deal  with  the 
government  and  the  private 
employers.  The  labour  federation’s 
preconditions  for  such  a  deal, 
however,  seemed  tough  to  most 
observers. 

Histadrut  Secretary-General 
Yeroham  Meshel  called  on  Finance 
Minister  YigaJ  Cohen-Orgad  to 
repeal  his  recent  measures  which 
“artificially  and  arbitrarily  led  to  an 
erosion  of  workers’  pay*’  before  any 
agreement  could  be  discussed. 

Following  pressure  from  the 
Likud  facuon’in  the  labour  federa¬ 
tion  and  prodding  by  some 
members  of  the  Labour  Party,  the 
Histadrut  leadership  expressed 
readiness  —  in  principle  —  to  enter 
into  a  deal  with  the  government  and 
the  employers  to  aid  the  economy. 
But  it  added  (hat  conditions  were 
not  ripe  as  yet  for  a  deal  with  the 
present  government. 

The  change  in  position  was  made 
at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the 
Histadrut  Executive,  convened  at 
the  Likud’s  request.  Prior  to  the 
meeting  Meshel  had  repeatedly  said 
he  opposed  a  package  deal  with  the 
government  because  such  a  deal 
implied  a  wide-ranging  social  con¬ 
tract. 

Before  he  went  to  the  January  10 


meeting  on  economic  affairs  with 
Cohen-Orgad  and  Eli  Hurwitz. 
chairman  of  the  Coordinating 
B  ureau  of  Economic  Organizations. 
Meshel's  close  aides  made  it  dear 
that  the  secretary  -general  would  not 
allow-  the  talks  to  shift  to  the  topic 
of  a  package  deal.  The  joint  state¬ 
ment  issued  after  the  meeting 
refrained  from  any  mention  of  the 
deal. 

By  yesterday,  however,  the 
Histadrut  was  at  pains  to  prove 
there  was  no  basis  for  Industry 
Minister  Gideon  Patt's  claims  that 
the  labour  federation  was  trying  to 
create  chaos  in  the  economy  to  top¬ 
ple  the  government.  Inside  the 
Alignment  faction  in  the  Histadrut 
there  had  been  some  pressure  to  set 
conditions  for  joining  a  package 
deal  if  only  us  a  tactical  move. 

Among  the  preconditions 
demanded  by  the  Histadrut  were 
that  the  cost  of  living  allowance  be 
updated  every  month,  income  tax 
brackets  and  child  allowances  be 
corrected  concurrently,  and  the 
minimum  wage  be  set  at  half  the 
average  wage  in  the  economy. 

There  should  also  be  a  new  15  per 
cent  income  tax  bracket,  child  al¬ 
lowances  should  be  kept  at  5  per 
cent  of  the  average  wage,  old  age 
pensions  should  be  raised  and  cuts 
in  social  services,  especially  in 
health,  education  and  housing 
should  he  abolished. 


10  killed,  35  hurt  in  U.S.-Israel  strategy 
guerrilla  attack  committee  to  meet 

,  .  .  Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

OH  Ethiopian  tram  Washington.  -  The 


DJI  BOUTI  ( Reuter).  —  Ten  people 
were  killed  and  35  injured  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  a  passenger  train  travelling 
between  Addis  Ababa  and  Dire 
Dawa  on  the  line  to  Djibouti, 
railway  sources  here  said  yesterday. 

In  another  attack  between  Dire 
Dawa  and  Djibouti  on  Saturday 


committee  to  meet  — 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
WASHINGTON.  —  The  joint 
Israeli-American  military-political 
committee  this  morning  will  begin 
deliberations  here. 

The  Israeli  team  is  headed  by 
Defence  Ministry  Director-General 
Menachem  Meron.  The  delegation 
includes  assistant  Foreign  Ministry 
director-general  Hanan  Bar-On; 
OC  planning  branch  in  the  IDF, 


night,  three  wagons  of  a  goods  train  Aluf  Menachem  Einan:  and  the 
were  set  on  fire  by  bazooka  fire.  director  of  the  foreign  relations  ad- 
The  sources  said  traffic  on  the  ministration  in  the  Defence 

■  »  j  ■  _  _  j  _  j  _ _  ki..r  in _ * 


line  hud  heen  suspended  until 
further  notice. 

According  -to  the  Djibouti 
sources,  the  attacks  appear  to  be 
joint  moves  by  two  guerrilla  groups 


Ministry.  Tal-AtuF  (Res.)  Oded 
Erez. 

The  American  delegation  will  in¬ 
clude  representatives  of  the  State 
and  Defence  Departments,  the 


e?'vv*ra  - , - -  a - 1 - . - -  - 

—  Tigre  People's  Liberation  Front  National  Security  Council  and  the 
(TPLF)  and  the  Western  Somali  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  delegation 
Liberation  Front  (WSLF)  —  to  will  be  led  by  the  head  of  the  State 


launch  a  new  offensive  against  the 
Ethiopian  govern menL 

Reports  reaching  Djibouti  say  the 
first  attack  took  place  on  Thursday. 
An  explosion  at  Herre-Gotha.  78 
kilometres  from  Dire  Dawa.  blew 
up  the  locomotive  and  derailed 
several  coaches. 

Britain  bans  ex-Black 
Panther  leader 

LONDON  (AP).  —  Former  Black 
Panther  leader  Stokeley  Carmichael 
was  refused  entry  to  Britain  yester¬ 
day  when  he  arrived  for  a  speaking 
tour,  the  government  said. 

Carmichael.  42.  who  has  changed 
his  name  to  Kwame  Ture.  was 
detained  by  immigration  officers  at 
Heathrow  Airport  on  arrival  from 
Lagos.  Nigeria,  said  a  spokesman 
for  ihc  Home  Office. 

Carmichael,  who  was  banned 
from  Britain  in  1967  for  preaching 
racial  violence,  was  allowed  to  con¬ 
duct  .!  week-long  tour  in  Britain  last 
September  during  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  Street  riots  to  overthrow 
the  Conservative  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 

Carmichael  is  also  banned  from 
France  and  his  native  Trinidad.  He 
now  Jives  in  Guinea  in  western 
Africa. 


YAD  VASHEM 

Heroes  and  Martyrs  Remembrance  Authority 
The  offices  and  the  museum 
will  be  open 

tomorrow.  Tuesday,  January  24,  1984, 

until  1.00  p.m.  only 


TOMORROW  —  HAGA  (Civil  Defence) 
Exercise 
in  Lod 

Tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  24,  1984,  there  will  be  a  Haga 
exercise  in  the  Lod  District  between  7  a.m.  and  3  p.n.  During 
the  exercise,  the  sound  of  firing  and  explosions  will  be  heard, 
and  the  sirens  will  sound  the  all  clear.  In  the  .event  of  a  real 
attack,  the  sirens  will  sound  a  rising  and  falling  note. 


Department’s  political-military  divi¬ 
sion.  Admiral  Jonathan  Howe. 

The  joint  committee  was  set  up 
after  talks  in  Washington  between 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and 
President  Ronald  Reagan  last' 
November. 

Four  local  Druse  refuse 
to  serve  in  Lebanon 

Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
NAZARETH.  —  Four  Druse 
Border  Policemen  have  been 
suspended  for  refusing  to  serve  in 
Lebanon,  apparently  because  they 
believed  serving  there  has  become 
inordinately  dangerous,  senior 
Border  Police  officers  said  yester¬ 
day. 

it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
time  Druse  have  been  suspended 
from  the  force. 

Druse  dignataries  in  the  Galilee 
played  down  the  case,  pointing  out 
that  hundreds  of  other  Druse  are 
serving  in  Lebanon,  the  WesL  Bank 
and  along  the  borders. 

The  Druse  Initiative  Committee, 
a  left-wing  organization,  praised  the 
four,  "who  attempted  to  express 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government  policy  on  coreligionists 
in  Lebanon.’*- 


French  ‘protect*  their 
vessels  off  Lebanon 

PARIS  (AP).  —  The  French 
Defence  Ministry  said  yesterday 
that  “measures  have  been  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety’’  of  French  Navy 
vessels  cruising  off  the  Lebanon 
coast  supporting  the  Multi-National 
Force. 

The  ministry  gave  no  details,  but 
clearly  was  referring  to  reports  of 
the  possibility  of  kamikaze  aircraft 
attacks  on  U.S.  vessels  in  the  area. 

The  French  aircraft  carrier 
Clcmenccju  has  recently  spent 
some  time  off  (he  Lebanese  coast 
and  after  a  quick  refit,  is  to  leave 
the  French  port  of  Toulon  today  to 
return  to  the  Beirut  area,  where 
several  other  smaller  vessels  remain 
stationed. 


The'  Likud  faction  in  the 
Histadrut  argued  that  retrenchment 
was  unavoidable.  Israel  relies  on 
U.S.  aid  arid  residents  “cannot  live 
as  well  as  we’d  like  when  workers  in 
the  U.S.  are  unemployed  or  live 
below  the  poverty  line  and  when  the 
American-  government  is 
demanding  that  we  reduce  our  stan¬ 
dard  of  living."  said  Daniel 
Nahmani.  co-chairman  of  the  Likud 
faction. 

People  who  are  well  ofT  must  give 
up  something,  he  continued,  “and 
the  government  must  strip  printing 
money,  if  it  continues  printing  infla¬ 
tion  will  keep  rising, *'  he  said.  The 
wage  structure  must  be  changed,  via 
consultations  between  the 
Histadrut,  tire  government  and  the  1 
private  employer,  Nahmani  added. 

The  Democratic  Front  for  Peace 
and  Equality,  nonetheless,  ad¬ 
vocated  a  general,  country-wide  , 
strike. 

The  executive  finally  endorsed  j 
the  Central  Committee's  proposal 
which  said  that  “at  present,  in  view  j 
of  the  government’s  social  and  ' 
economic  policy  which  harms  the  ; 
weak,  the  basic  conditions  for  a  l 
package  deal  in  the  economy  have 
not  been  created.” 

The  executive,  however, 
demanded  agreements  on  wages  for 
the  next  few  months  until  the  new 
wage  and  cost  of  living  agreements 
for  19X4-5  are  concluded; 


Police  arrest 
four  in  murder 
of  taxi  driver 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Police  yester¬ 
day  arrested  four  persons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  murder  of  taxi 
driver  Uri  Yisrael,  whose  body  was 
discovered  last  month  after  a  10-day 
disappearance. 

Yisrael  vanished  while  driving 
between  Ben-Gurion  Airport  and 
Tel  Aviv.  His  body  was  found, 
hands  lied  behind  his  back,  near 
Holon. 

Police  are  focusing  their  in¬ 
vestigation  on  underworld  figures 
dealing  with  drugs. 

The  four  persons  arrested,  whom 
police  do  not  believe  committed  the 
murder,  are  another  taxi  driver,  a  , 
Holon  restaurant  owner  and  two 
drug  dealers. 


DISMISSED  —  Yelena  Novikova, 
the  Soviet  deputy  health  minister  in 
charge  of  children's  welfare,  has 
been  sacked  after  a  scandal  over  a 
faked  medical  thesis.  She  put  her 
name  to  a  medical  thesis  four  years 
ago. and  took  no  action  when  the 
work  was  exposed  as  a  fake  last 
September. 
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Mobutti  accepts  $ 

invitation  tobrael 


Firefighters  work  with  special  equipment  to  get  Michael  KrbQ  out  of  his 
car  after  an  accident  yesterday  near  Girat  Olga-  tYariv  Levin) 

Three  killed  in  Gaza  road  mishap 


Three  persons  were  killed  and 
two  were  severely  injured  early 
yesterday  morning  on  the  Gaza- 
Deir  et-Balah  road.  A  taxi  travelling 
north  evidently  tried,  to  pass  a  truck 
hut  then  decided  to  pud  back. 
However,  the  vehicle  hit  the'  truck 
and  overturned. . 

Dead  are  the  taxi's  driver,  Hassan 
Suri.  50:  Rashid  Kurd  la,  50;  and 
Farh.an  Abu  Muhsin,  34.  The  two 
other  occupants  were  taken  to  the 
government  hospital  in  paza  . 

In  East  Jerusalem,  a  70-year-old 
pedestrian  was  killed  at  about  1 1 :25 
a.m.  Saturday  when  she  was  sLruck 


bv  a  truck  at  the  corner  of  Al- 
Zahara  and  AlrRashid  streets. 
Police  are  seeking  witnesses. 

Michael  KjtoII,  a  43-year-old 
Nahariya  resident,  was  severely  in-: 
jured  yesterday  morning  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  on  the  coastal  road. near  Givat 
Olga.  A  truck  used  to  haul  oranges 
was  stopped  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
when  it  was  evidently  struck  from 
behind  by  the  Kroll.  car. 

Firefighters  from  Hadera  strug¬ 
gled  with  special  equipment  for  two 
hours  to  get  Kroll  out  of  the  car.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  Hadera. 
(Itim) 


Jerusalem  Past  Staff 

KINSHASA- —  Zaire  President  f- 
Mobiitu  Sese  Seko  yesterday  ac-  *. 
cepted  an  invitation.from  President 
Chaim  Herzog  to  pay  a  state  visit  to 
Israel.  A  date  for  the  visit,  has  not 
been  set.  bul  Herzog  hoped  it  would 
take  place  this.  year. . 

Herzog  is  due  in -Liberia  today, 
five  months  after  ■Lhe'^oc6uritri«  . 
re-established  diplomatic  relations. 

He  is  to  hold  talks  with  head'd1 
state  Samuc)',  Dot,  receive  an 
honorary  law  degree  and  tour  an 
army  barracks  and  Liberia's  largest  ' 
rubber  plantation.  .. 

The  president  will  arrive  front -a 
five-day  visit  to  Zaire,  ,  the  only.  . 
other  African  nation  to  end  the.... 
diplomatic  boycott  imposed  'on  <4i 
Israel  after  the  1973  Middle  Eaa 
war. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Israeli  Em-  . 
bassy  in  Monrovia  said  Herzog  .... 
would  return  home  on  Wednesday 
to  meet  visiting  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl. .. 

.  The  Liberian  leader,  visited ' 
Jerusalem  last  August  :  after' 
diplomatic  links  were  restored. 


Jumblatt:  Fighting  to  go  on 
until  Jemayel  leaves  post 


AMMAN  (Reuter).  —  Lebanese 
Druse  leader  Walid  Jumblatt  was 
quoted  yesterday  as  saying  fighting 
in  Lebanon  would  continue  until 
President  Amin  Jemayel  leaves  of¬ 
fice.- 

“We  will  not  stop  fighting  this 
time  unless  and  until  the  Jemayel 
government  resigns,  even  if  that 
means  the  complete  destruction  of 
Lebanon.**  ths  English-language 
daily  Jordan  Times  quoted  him  as 
saying  in  the  interview. 

The  interview  was  apparently 
given  before  Jumblatt,  who.  visited 
Moscow  last  week,  left  Jordan  on 
Saturday,  probably  for  Syria. 

Fighting  erupted  again  last  night 
between  the  Lebanese  Army  and 
anti-government  militias  in  Beirut's 
southern  suburbs,  Lebanese 


security  sources  said. 

They  said  heavy  and'  light 
weapons  were  used  in  the  dashes 
around  the  suburbs  and  slums  in¬ 
habited' by  Shi’ite  Moslems. 

There  was'  no  information  on 
casualties  but  the  Christian. 
Ptialangist  radio  said  a  woman 
civilian  and  a  soldier  were, 
wounded. 

Other  traditional  trouble  spots 
were  reported  quiet,  and  there  was. 
no  repetition  of  Saturday's  shelling 
in  which  the  presidential  palace 
was  damaged. 

But  American  F-I4  Tomcat  jets 
flew  over  the  capital,  apparently  on 
reconnaissance  flights  over  Syrian 
positions  in  the  mountains.  Israeli 
jets  were  also  in  the  skies  over 
southern  Lebanon. 


Yeshiva  can’t  appeal  demolition  order- 


•-•l  '.-By  MICHAEL  BILAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Supreme  Court  yesterday 
denied  the  Birkat  Avraham 
Yeshiva,  in  the  Moslem  Quarter  of 
the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  permis¬ 
sion  to  appeal  against  a  demolition 
order  issued  against  illegal  building 
in  the  yeshiva. 

Birkat  Avrsham's  self-styled 
patron  Avraham  Dwek  fought  an 
administrative  demolition  order  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Jerusalem  M  unicipality 


up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the 
president  of  the  court.  Justice  Meir 
Shomgar,  denied  Dwek.  permission 
to  argue  again  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  Shamgar  found  that  the 
lower  courts’  reasons  for  upholding 
the  demolition  order  were  valid. 

,  The  Jerusalem  Municipality  ha$ 
30  days  in  which  it  can  legally  wreck 
the.  room  built  by  theyeshiva  on  its 
third  storey.  A  city  wrecking  crew 
will  probably  do  the  job  within,  the 
next  few  days. 


Suspect  ‘deliberately  spied  for  Fatah’ 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  yesterday  charged  in  its  closing 
statement  in  Tel  Aviv  District  Court 
that  Henri  Eicholtzer,  charged  with 
spying  for  the  Fatah,  was  an  intel¬ 
ligent  man  who  deliberately  and 
professionally  spied  for  a  terrorist 
organization. 

Eicholtzer.  27,  a  French  citizen,  is 
charged  with  collecting  information 
and  attempting  to  blow  up  the 
Shalom  Tower  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Eicholtzer’s  attorney  argued  that 
the  defendant  was  an  innocent  man 
who  was  duped  into  working  for  the 
Fatah  by  biased  press  coverage  in 
France  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

.The  charge-sheet  states  that 
Eicholtzer  joined  Fatah  in  1978  and 
trained  in  the  organization's  camps 


in  Lebanon.  In  May  1978  he  was 
sent  to  collect  information  in  Israel. 
When  he  arrived  on  a  second  visit,’ 
in  July  1983,  he  was  arrested. 

Defence  attorney  Roland  Roth 
said  thsTt  Eicholtzer  was.  misled  by 
French  newspaper  reports,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Le  Monde  and  Liberation. . 
which  compared  Israeli  behaviour, 
to  that  of  the  Nazis,  and  that  of  ifle 
Palestinians  to.  the  Work!  War  II 
French  Resistance.  . 


Two  men  ordered  held 
in  grenade  incident  .  v.  ^ 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Muhntad  fff 
Kondos  and  .Muhmad  Akila  Were  raff 
ordered  remanded  in  custody  for. 
three  days  yesterday  by  . 
Magistrate's  Court  here  in  connec-  :  ■;>  • 
tion  with  an  incident  last  week  in 
which  a  hand  grenade  was  thrown  at 
the  house  of  Abed  Kabob,  chah-nian  . 
of  the  Moslem  Trust  in  Jaffa.  - 
Police  said  the  grenade  was 
thrown  from  among  a  group  of  peo^  ■  * . 
pie  outside  the  house.  The  blast  did '  > 
riot  cause  any  damage. 

Other  suspects  held  in  connection  ' 
with  the  grenade  attack  w*V  .  " 
ordered  freed  because  of  lack  of  ; 
evidence.  .  '  ' 

•CUT  OR  QUIT  i 

(Continued  from  Page  Oh)  ^ 
measures  designed  to  restore  1' 
economic  growth.  -Those  measures  j. 

-  could  not  be  taken,  he  said,  without.-  . 
the  initial  painful  step;  : 

The  general  feeling  among  trie' 

Likud  ministers  was  that  their  own  j., 
faction  must  demonstrate  mort#  ?. . 
solidarity,  more  self-discipline  and  : 
more  readiness  for  sacrifice  thairits 
coalition  allies,. the  Nationals . - 
Religious  Party  and  Tami.  They  aW  ■' 
felt  that  the  NRP  andTamiwere  ex--'  - 

•  plotting  the  Likud’s  paramount  in-: _ 

terest  in  keeping  the  coalition  ship  . 
afloat  whatever,  happens.  - -V  ■  >  J  H, 
.Shamir  said  that  Arens  would  be.  l.U 
free  to  coine  back  to  the  cabinet  at 
„  e.:duri  ngtiuvyear,  tftsdctt&v  *  at 

.  conditions  worsened.  He  caaldJiW  »  “t 
request  a  supplementary  defence 
budget  to  match  the  .new  ciircum-"  in¬ 
stances.  ' 

Shamir  also  said,  that  Jhe  cabinet  .;•••, . 
would  meet- next  week  to  discuss  id, " 
measures  of  a  broader  scope  aimecl  . 
at  improving -the  economy. .  • 

The  general  feelmg  ia.the  cabinet  '.C., ' 
yesterday  was  thai  if  Education'  • 

I  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  did  not* 
agree  to  the.  full  cut  demanded  by 
Cohen-Orgad,  a.  compromise  would 
be  sought  to  split  the  difference,: 
which  is  only  some  ISfb-.  If  neces-'  .j, 
sary,  part  oft hedffFcrencewoidd.be  :.*  :- 
taken  from  the  budget  reserve,  they-v\.  ' 
believed.  •  . 

Ministers  said  last  nighUhat  Taini  "  j;  - 
would  continue  to  squawk  about  in-  'r- '  : 
tolerable,  budget  cuts,  but  would  not  - 
walk  out  of  the  coalition,  The  Social  *’  '• 
Affairs  Ministry  had  been  allocated  -V*'  ’ 
the  lowest  cut'  of  all,  ministers  told  j,":  ' 
The  Post.  J. ;  .. •  i.-j'  '■ 

Hammer,  who  did  rot  attend  ihe  |L* '  - 
cabinet  because  he  is  hot  yet  worji-.\  : 
irig  a  full  day  following  ai  heart  at*  ‘ 
tack  last  year,  vviU  finalize  : 

.  ministry’s  cut  later  Ibis  week,  V1'  - 


in  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 

Rabbi  YANKEL  RABINOWITZ  *•> 

of  Chicago 

(formerly  of  Manchester/Sunderland) . 

who  was  buried  on  the  Mt  of  Olives  on  Sunday.  January  22;  1 984 
Shiva  at  19/5  Jabotinsky.-Netanya. 


warn  napn 

for 

Rabban'rt  HINDA  M.  POUPKO 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

.Wednesday,  January  25.  1984  (21  Shevat  5744).  at  2.30  p.m. 
Eretz  Haehaim  Cemetery,  Beit  Shemesh. 


Poupko  Family 


Hie  Executive  and  Board  of 

The  United  Israel  Appeal  of  Canada  inc.,  Jerusalem  Office 
„  extends  condolences  to 

Mrs.  REEVA  FREEDMAN 
on  the  loss  of  her  , 


The  H  ebrew  University  of  J  erusalem 

/  deeply ^mourns  the  passing  of  •= 

Baron  CHAIM  PE  RE  LM  AlNf 

Professor  of  Philosophy  .  -  > 

.-  ■.  .  •  .’  -  of  Brussels- 


Distinguished  scholar  V,’ 

Honorary  ,  doctor -of  the  Hebrew  University 
Member  of  the  University's  Board  of  Governors  -  - 
Devoted  feeder  of  the  .Belgian  Friends  of  the  University 

The  University  conveys  its  deepest  sympathy  to  \ 
.  Ws  wife  Fela  and  to  the  entire  family. 


We  deeply  rnoum  the  passing  of.  : 

Prof.  CHAIM  PERELMAN 

.  •  Senc*  our  sincere  condolences-  to  - •  '■  1 ?  - 

his  wife  Fela  and  the  "entire  bereaved  family.  ' 

J*®  Israel- Be Igian  Association 
>  in:  Jerusalem  ■  .  '  J  .  ' 


LfSL  WREN 

'  passed  away  at  a  ripe  old  age.  i . .  .i:-.* 

The  funeral  will  take^pla^  today. 

.  anuary ■  23.:  1384  at .  3:30  am.  in  Beit 


Mother 


Nathan  Silver,  Chairman 11 


Lao  H.  Marcus,  Dir  actor  Ganaml 


_o,do  p:m.  in  Beit  Yitzhak^  ' 

-•V-2  v"r-  'Cly-r^ri:  5 

Shims  hc^  and  Kava  Fron| 
F ntz  and  Maria  Bamber^B 
ana  the  wbo 


E>.  s:  >'  •’••Sr&f  v£-m.  •  ’  ’V-i ".  i : 

%:v  ilti 


^  wSliarffltj  wfflsupjwct 


'  . 

v;  h.;^  * 


government---but  will  Tami? 


vi,  t»j  :$ASA«  »ONi<?  ••"•:  .vr  •'•  .• . 

V?  ^t^.lMcaI  Be|>ortef': ■;,'  >  V .  •: 


/■-■■_.  n  jgi Cwk  cp^litloff  s^jjeBsc  'Story . . 
)"  ?~'i ;  .AS  rday.V  w&efi'  \  Mj iirrtet-witi.6ut-  -: 


t.he  wflt;. 
ay'sjioi-; 
i-MKs,: 


h  .;.  '  if  ,i.,ciS&'fideBce‘"-:moti_onV  TFne  Thr#  Tami'  MKsv. 
,  -‘-l; L^.  however!  arcr ^  ji^  ^viilgliig  the^. intentiMS; 
i%‘S  iffisifl?.  topk'several.  steps '  yesterday  -ta'tohb; 


.  ’1 V '  \Mi  W  ediiM(My  ^d'lhat  he  will  sopport  thc- 

:•  ,.  Ls5.GA gpverrtment  vvheft-:  Inc  .Align men tV  hpr’ 

... .V, "* '^cQflfidence  motiqiyis;put  to  the  vote. : . 

:*V  r  “  "  jfr,u .  ;\sh^oh''sffl<Tttett-tho'ughi  he.:ha&  pjqnoed  to  — 

,  _  a  ye  for-the.  U&  tomorrow;  he  will  postpone 

.  ‘^'"s  !,j -his trip Vot<^c pari inthe v&c,“becaLiseofthe‘  . 

* :  M2  •  -  Sharon  poin  tedciut  that  he  had  appoiirtments  .; ! 
scheduled  in  thef,  D.’$.  tomorrow,  thus  profess-  ^ 
|t  .^.himSelfas  concerned  about  toe  gxwern-  ;, 

•-  .' ' 1  ''^hoeite&iwt .and  m^ag' sacrifices  far  it;  “4.“ 
■ '  _  -4  J^v/A  Stcqnd  nwve  by.SharoD.  whieh  was  seea  is.  ^ 

. .  'A  H,.  p  ^itificah  t.- .  was  his  Attempt  .  to!  play  down  his  -  - 
..  ,  -'  \.a.  ^confrontation  With ‘the71  prime  minister^  Sharon-'. 

had  refused  to  e.nter-  the  ’Xnessef  plenum  last-  * 


In  close;  votes.  Sharon  arg^^  that  this*  were  . 
-— !!!^  not  intentional  absences  gearefl  to  “punish ’’toV-f 
irdtfedLS^01^1^1’ :^ul  ^at  they -  "t1  resulted’ from  £!■ 

•  .  ™  ^c0ji»cjdence  of  circumstances,  'which  vras  ’enf--  ! 

incident  tir^y/yhintenliohal.”  -  -  •"  ‘  ' V  ;';•'  ; •• :  >•- 


Although  few  of  his  colleagues  in  HeruL  were 
.  ..  -cemvinced  ;  that  the  absences  were-  "uninten- 
.  vPas.t.^hey  .were  relieved  to  .hear  Sharon.:  at- 
..  -  ten}pt,Ur  present  them  as  such.  This,  they  said, 
.  :.ivas,air  effort  on  his  part  to  defuse. the  situation, 
and.  because  of  the  coalition's  narrow  lead,  they 
:  .sajd  this  was  welcome  news  in  the  coalition. 
'V  '  Likud  MKs  recalled  that  last  week  Sharon 
was  in  . the  l^.nesset. building  but-refused,- despite 
.  Itcing  rcpeatedLy  irnplored,  vp  enter  the  plenum 
.  vote.  Ne\iertheTess,  his  conciliatory  nois&s 
brought-  about  a  sense  of  relief  in  the  coalition. 

-  ■  .  Finally,  the  faci  th&t  Rharon  showed  up  for 
-ihe  cabinet  session  yesterday,  took  j»rt  in  the 

•  Proceedings  and  stayed  for  ihe^Ukuj  jhinisters 
. ;.  caucus  is  seen  as  a  further  sign  that  Sharon  is 
'.  •  '  seeking  to  paper  over  the  acrimony  of  the  re- 
.  •  cent  two  weeks,-  inspired  by  Sharon  being  voted 
:  down  fpr  a  -iierm  •  seat  on .  the  World  Zionist 
"OrganizaUon  Executive.  .  :. •«,. . 

-Sources. hi  the  Likiid  estimate  that  Sharon, 
rafter  some  reflection,  realized  that  he  had  gone 
'  too  far  in  his  criticism  of  his  colleagues  and  was 
\.  .driving  himself  into  deeper,  political  isolation. 

-  ■  than  be  had  ever. experienced.  It  was’ noted  that 
.-.  even  .hK  iuost  ardeniiHerut  supporters,  such  as 
':  -  MK  Davjcf  M  agen,  were  displeased,  and  that  he 
*  :  was; severely  taken  to  task  by  Tehiya’s  Geula 

'  Cohen.  -This;  ipeant  that  he  could  not  even 
count  ph  the  Tehiya  as  a  last  respa  political 

.. ;  y In  sRldkion,  there  has  been  a  clamour  in 
V  'HetpCthat  he  be  dismissed  from'the  cabinet  if 
I\.  he‘!  did  potryote  with  the  government..  Several 


MKs  called  oh  Shamir  to  sack  him  if  he  does 
not  show  up  for  Wednesday's  vote,  and  yester¬ 
day  .Liberal  MK.Pinhas  Goldstein  said  Sharon 
could  not  continue  to  serve  in  the  cabinet  if  he 
demonstrated  his  own  -no-confidence  in  the 
government.  Ml  this  is  thought  to  have  mel- 
..  lowed  .9mron. 

Sharon  will  not  be  the  only  MK  to  postpone 
.travel  plans.  Many  MKs  on  both  sides  of  the 
house  arc  putting  off  .  their  departures  and 
others  are  being  ordered  home  ahead  of 
schedule  as  the  major  panics  are  recruiting  all 
members  for  Wednesday's  vote.  Government 
sources  repeated  yesterday  that  former  prime 
minister  Menachem  Begin  might  end  his  long 
seclusion  and  vote  with.the  government,  in  case 
it  cannot  otherwise  muster  a  majority. 

But  the  big  riddle  remains  Tami.  Its  three 
MKs  are  keeping  both  sides  of  the  house  guess¬ 
ing.  while  bluntly  slating  that  their  vote  hinges 
on  just  how  far  the  Treasury  is  willing  to  meet 
their  demands. 

The  demands  include  a  higher  tax  threshold 
for  low-income  earners,  increased  child- 
allowance  payments  and  a  minimum-wage  law. 
The  first  demand  is  regarded  as  particularly 
thorny,  since  the  Treasury  says  that  tax 
brackets  cannot  be  changed  for  one  income 
group  atone.  It  U  not  known  if  Tami  will  insist 
or  whether  the  demand  was  made  as  a  pretext 
for  bolting  the  coalition. 

Tumi  leaders  are  expected  to  meet  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  today.  A  meeting 
last  Thursday  was  inconclusive. 


rapped  for  ‘press  extravaganza’  in  Grunzweig  case 


•  rappedile 

“ ■ ' ' ■  '= :  -  By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG > 
;.y-._  ■« and  DAVID  RICHARDSON;  ;.; 

- .  - !  J ernsale m  Pcst  R epoft@^  v.-^ 

■  '  police-  sources  in  jerusafem' 

!.;^:,,yesterday  accused  Interior.  MincteT 

•  .  -  ’  /.J  ^  Yosef  Burg  of  oyer-dramatizing  !the 

...  Viff  'press  conferenCe  on  Friday  wheh 

•  ^  Y ona  Avrusbmi  was  named , as  the 

suspect  in  _the  grenade  aUack  that - 
-  V  .  ••'-killed1  Peace;  Now  activist  Emil- 
V'.  '  --‘  Grunzweig  last  February  TO.  /  ; 

"  The  sources^  some  dose  to  the  in- 
— - -^vestigatiom  referred  1cr“the  embar- • 

OR  Qlr*s>nB  «itravagab2a,M..ahd  said. that 

c  Nt'Jilwhife  an.; 'enthusiastic  expression  of 
■ :  ?ir  appreciation”  for  the  police  was  ap- 

propFiate.  thc  press  conference  was 
-  S  .. Viihdigmfied  "  ‘ "  "  ...  .  v .  -[Z 

' : '  .*  i-  -  B  urg,  whql  is  responsible  for  the . 

police,  yesterday  afternoon  held  _a  . 
.-.-short  reception  in. his  office  for  the- 
-"n'early.  30-  pqlicre.meh  .and 
'  ‘  "j;  ^policewomen  !wha  worked  pn^.the 

•  ••  .  r,.  cose  throughout  tKe  year.-  Tbie  press 

•  . . - :  was  banned!-;  •!'•;* y  '  ;  V. /  ' 

' . .  -  '  1-  ‘  °ne  senior  ’ officer  said  that  ;‘,il\ 
"  /  might-  have: beert ;mort  efigntfied  '—!'  - 
:  -and  surely. more- esthetic  --  to  wait;  , 


-until  there  wasjahTndidtment  before 
caUfng;j n:th e  p r ess. ”  ■ ‘  '.’  ! 

:  -  B  ut .  Niiza v  Ychezke  1  Carthy ,  the 
'  h  ead  of  criminal  'investigation  For 
the*  national  .police,  told  The 
'  Jfhua/em  Post  on  Friday  after  the 
..conference  that1  the'poHce  feh  they-. 
;were  nriable  to  preserve  any  longer 
week-long  secret  of  Avrlishmi’s 
.  arrest  and  remand  in  custody! 

.  -  “It  was  going  iq  leak.  I'm  sure, 

1  and  that  would  have  been  terribly 
embarrassing;"  Carthy  said,  “ft 
wouldn’t  have- been  fair  to  the  press, 
and- to  the  public,”  if  a  fuB  story  was 
hoi  repbrted  right  from  the  start,  he 
!  s!aid_' •  '*  •'  •'  . 

High-ranldng  legal  authorities, 
:.meanwhile,  yesterday’ "  expressed 
!  “disi^omfort’’-.  with  the  press  'con¬ 
ference.  The  sources,  some  of 
;-whom  have  -seen  the  material-  that 
the  .police.'haye  against  Ayrumshi 
and  David’  ShemtovT..who.  is 
suspected  ofsuppfyingthe  grenade, 
said  that,  wfifle-they  were  convmced 
•  that  the'  pplice.,:had  “done  their 
1  job,”  Inspector-General  Rav-Nitzav 
.  Aryc  lvtzan'  had  “gone,  overboard”  . 
;by  naming  the  suspects! 


The  sources  also  said  there  was 
some  exaggeration  to  the  report 
that  Attorney-General  Yitzhak 
Zamir  ..had  already  authorized 
preparation  .  of  an  indictment 
.  against  Avrushmi.  Zamir  on  Satur- 
‘  day  night  told  The  Porn  hat  lie  had 
not1  been  given  the  material  in  the 
'  case  and  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
police  to  finish  their  investigation 
“for  at  least  several  more  days.” 

S.Z.  Feller,  professor  of  criminal 
law  at  the  Hebrew  University,  last 
night  accused  the  police  and  Burg 
of  deliberately  trying  to  obscure 
their  responsibility  in  the  creation 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
Peace  Now  .march  last  February  in 
which  Grunzweig  was  murdered. 

FeHer  also  condemned  what  he 
termed  “the  festival"  surrounding 
the.  announcement  of  the  arrest  of 
Avfushmi.  There  was  nothing 
wrong'  with  publishing  the  fact  of 
the  arrest  itself  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  response  to  that  publication 
would  reflect  the  amount  of  public 
interest  In  the  case,  he  said. 

'  “Beyond  that,  I  am  sure  that  the 


publication  was  intended  to  serve 
interests  outside  the  case  itself,”  he 
said.  “For  Burg  it  was  important  to 
stress  that  there  was  no  group  or 
organization  behind  the  incident. 
.The  police  needed  to  emphasize 
that  they  had  not  been  lax  in  trying 
to  find  the  murderer  because  of  their 
own  or  the  minister’s  political 
views." 

Feller  said  that  this  “self- 
righteousness''  was  intended  to  ob¬ 
scure  Burg's  and  the  police's  role  in 
contributing  to  the  atmosphere 
preceding  the  murder  and  the 
failure  to  protect  Peace  Now. 
“Where  were  the  police  during  that 
violent  demonstration  when  the 
marchers  were  stoned,  spat  on  and 
hud  cigarettes  extinguished  on  their 
bodies?  Burg  himself  termed  Peace 
Now  a  ‘fifth  column',"  he  said. 

On  narrow  legal  grounds  Feller 
did  not  fault  the  publication  under 
the  suh  judice  rules  since  Israel  does 
not  have  a  jury  system.  The  accused 
will  appear,  before  a  panel  of  judges 
who  are,  it  is  held,  not  influenced  by 
the  press. 


f A Mimicipality  won’tfile 


."» ■* J- 1 nt« rnWiriH us'  V  *iflri9l  1  i  -  . 

• .  BY  MICHAL  YUDELMAK  /  But  Pennr;  wheji  asked  to  com? 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  •,.  ,  !  ment  on  the  illegal  building  iri  the 
■■  TEL  AVIV.  -  The  munic^ality  has  muSeum  on.Decembcr  29,  said  that 
-•  decided  not  to  proceed  witbtbesuit  !  material  for- the. suit  against  thCii- 
•  against  illegal  buDding  at  Ha'aretz  ■  building.,  had  already  been 
Museum  based  on  material  presented  to  the  legal  department. 
••••  presented  by  City  Engineer  Shmuel  converaatioiv  witli  reporters 

Penn,  the  city’s  legaf  adviscr!  Tfc  .  ^P011" 

-  Jerusalem  Post  learned  yesterday;  .  ',  sibility. for  the  illegal  conrtructiori  at- 

-  City  spokesman"  RomRiinon  said  the  -rmireum,.  aJid  aid  that  iieither 

the  city  wiH  not-  'file-  'suit-’  againkt ;  ‘he‘  ^Bed^erc-  was 

Ha’aretz  Museum  direct  pT-:n°r.P<:Sn;,l?rthe  construction  as  re- 

-  Rehav'am  Ze’evi  over  illegal  con-  qcireo  by  law..  ■  •  ;■•;•■ 

struction/  Rirnon  said  the  Jegal  .  : _!.; 

’•  department ^  had "decided  not  io  act  PbODe  calls,  Telex  up  ' 


-  ^  AVIV.  :—  Tbe  pric.  of  bt.cr- 

-‘■Cityleg^'adviiier- David.  Tilmbr,  natiorial  felophon,  calls  .^.d  Tole*; 

siiits  against  fllegal  buUdiog  and  of  yotfcrday.  as  a  result-  of;  the 
construction  .violations,  every'  ^eY?  Ual10--  0^-  t^ie 

morilh.  Talmor  said  he  received  the  .  shekel.  th.e;Cominuh]  cations 
leeal  suit  from  the ,  cbv  ■  en«npp!r  .  Mifustry  aimooncca.  .  - . 


has  is&uedj&a  ivjuaction  ageist  the 
Likud-affiliated  student  organiza¬ 
tion.  at  Tel  Aviv  University, 
prohibiting  members  from  dis¬ 
tributing  a  handbill  containing 
charges  against  leaders  of  the  un¬ 
iversity’s  student  union. 

:  Studention,  which  had  controlled 
the  union,  for  six  years,  last  year  was 
voted  out  of  office' and  replaced  by 
a  coalition -of  centre  and  left-wing 
student  representatives. 

The  handbill,  signed  Studention, 
charges  the  present  leadership  with 
violence,  corruption,  encourage- 
mem— of  -  enemies  of  Israel."  The- 
handbill  states  that  at  a  union  coun¬ 
cil  meeting,  a  Labour  Party 
representative  student  said:  “Begin 


wing  student  group,  said,  “The 
Stale  of  Israel  is  an  organization  for 
killing  Arabs.”  According  to  the 
handbill,  the  deputy  chairperson  of 
the  union  said:  “Palestine  will  be 
liberated." 

The  heads  of  the  union  asked  the 
court  to  issue  an  injunction  and 
sued  Studention  for  1S1  million  in 
damages.  Those  being  sued  are  the 
heads  of  the  Likud  on  campus  — 
Gil  Samsonocv.  Yohai  Amiel,  Gad 
Dagani  and  Yitzhak  Duanas. 

Last  year's  defeat  of  the  Likud- 
affiliated  student  group  on  campus 
came  shortly  after  a  number  of  its 
leaders  were  charged  by  police  with 
corruption  and  mismanagement  of 
student  union  funds. 


-  construction  .violations,  every: 
r  morilh.  Talmor  said  he  received  the: 

Jegal  suit  from  the  city  engineer 
:  5i  concerning  the  -  Museum  onty!  :on 
^.December  30,  (the -  day  on  which 

-  Post  exposed  the  illegal  building 
/.going  on  at  the.  museum).  Since; 
jTMayor  Shlbmo  Lahat  ordered  the 
^cessation  of  all  construction  ihC.fpk’ 
flowing  day,.TaJmor  said,  he,  decided 

:  jo  drop  the  suit.  - 


ghemfisfr:  ‘Not  guilty’  in  Nitzan  murder 


Bridge  over  Jordan 
to  cfose  for  la  month 

The;.  Ad  am  Bridge  over 'the 
Jordan-. -River -will-  be  closed-  on 
Thursday  for  a  month  while  repair 
work  is.  done.  (Itim) 


Reliability  comes  as  standard. 


; TEL-  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Ya'acov 
Shemesh  yesterday  pleaded  not 
guiltyl  to.  charges  of  murdering 
Ramie  Prison  official  Ronnie 
Nitzan  and  Keren  Or  guard  David 
Ashuri  three  years  ago. 

Shemesh  is.  on  trial  for  both 
crimes,  along  with  Herzl  Avitan,  in 
the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court.  A  third 
mam  Amnon  David,  is  also  charged 
in  the  Keren  Or  guard  killing. 

Cross-examined  yesterday  by  his 
lawyer,  Uriel  Eirtav,  Shemesh 
yesterday  denied  any  part .  in  the 
murder  of  Nitzan  in  Rishon  Lezion 
on  December  !3,  1981  and  of 
Ashuri  lit  the  Keren  Or  jewelery 
plant  on  January  14,  1982.  Shemesh 
said  he  was  in  Ashdod  when  Nitzan 


was  killed. 

Shemesh  said  that  a  month  before 
Nitzan  Was  murdered,  he  escaped 
from  police  custody  in  the  Abu 
Kabir  lock-up  and  hid  out  in  a  Tel 
Gibborim  flat  with  Avitan  and  Orit 
Arbiv.  He  later  moved  to  Bat  Yam, 
and  then  to  a  flat  in  Ashdod,  owned 
by  his  friend  Eli  Abutbul.  He  said  he 
was  in  Abutbul’s  flat  when  Nitzan 
was  gunned  down  outside  his  home. 

During  the  Keren  Or  robbery- 
murder.  Shemesh  said,  he  was  with 
his  girlfriend  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Shemesh  said  that  a  week  after 
the  Keren  Or  killing,  Moshe  Cohen, 
the  stale  witness  at  the  trial,  confes¬ 
sed  to  him  that  he  and  some  friends 
had  committed  the  robbery-killing. 


Kihhntznikft  demand  IDF  withdrawal 


'Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  third  in  a  series  of  kibbutz 
demonstrations  against  the  Israel 
Defence  Force  presence  in 
Lebanon  took  place  yesterday  in 
Jerusalem, 

Some  200  demonstrators  from 
Kibbutz  Ein  Hashofet  and  other 
kibbutzim  called.  For  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from 
Lebanon,  and  for  a  freeze  on  settle¬ 
ments  over  the  Green  Line. 

They  also  planted  85  saplings 
donated- by  Ein  Hashofet'  in  the 


Emil  Grunzweig  memorial  garden 
opposite  the  Prime  Minister’s  Of¬ 
fice. 

MK  Victor  Shemtov  (Mapam) 
and  former  MK  Arye  Eliav  at¬ 
tended  the  rally. 

Kibbutz  Nir  Oz  sponsored  the 
first  rally  a  month  ago  and  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rally  sponsored  by  Kib¬ 
butz  Negba.  Each  Sunday  members 
of  another  kibbutz  will  demonstrate 
in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
orgunizers  of  yesterday’s  rally. 


The  name  behind  the  success  of  Opel  in  Israel. 

Head  Office:  Tel  Aviv, 65  Petah  Tikva  Road;  86  Petah  Tikva 
Road, Tel:  03-251374.  Haifa:  132  jafo  St.,  Tel:  04-528285-7 
Jerusalem:  15Shlomzion  Hamalka  Si.,  Tel;  02-234536 


ARE  Y0D  DISSATISFIED 
WITH 

THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT? 

Greater  vTel1  Aviv  KAD1MA  will  hold  an  organising  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
January  25;  8,00  p  jn.  at  Hamlin  House.  30  Weiemann  Street,  Tel  Aviv. 
Join  as  to  work  together  ...  To  set  our  goals  to  create  a  group  of  English- 
speaking  citizens  who  believe  in  an  Israel  different  from  the  one  we  have 
today  I! 

KADIMA —  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  MEMBERS  AND  SUPPORTERS 
.OF  THE  ISRAEL  LABOUR  PARTY. 
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Direct  phone  links 
to  Bonn  set  up 
for  Kohl  visit 


Leonard  Goldfine,  of  Philadelphia,  looks  at  a  photograph  in  Yad 
Vashem,  which  was  taken  shortly  after  the  liberation  of  1,000  slave 
labourers  in  Gandelegen,  Germany  in  May  1945.  Goldfine,  who 
attended  the  Israel  Bond  International  Leadership  Conference,  was  a 
lieutenant  with  the  U.S.  Ninth  Army  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
Goldfine's  unit  stopped  Nazi  troops  from  burning  the  labourers  alive. 

(Fuchsj 


Aguda  leaders  want  Tel  Aviv 
to  provide  yeshiva,  market 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Orthodox  Jews  are 
discriminated  against  by  this  city. 
MK  Avraham  Shapira  and  City 
Council  member  Binyamin 
Scharanski  (both  Agudat  Yisrael) 
told  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  yester¬ 
day. 

Shupira  and  Scharanski 
demanded  “democracy”  for  the 
Orthodox  public  and  asked  Lahat  to 
expand  the  municipal  services  to 
this  public,  whose  "needs  have  been 
neglected." 

Shapira  and  Scharanski  asked 
Lahut  for  funds  to  build  a  yeshiva  in 
Tel  Aviv,  and  to  find  a  more  central 
location  for  the  supermarket  cater¬ 
ing  to  Orthodox  people  on  Rehov 
Gilboa. 

The  supermarket,  officially  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  only  needy 
Orthodox  people,  opened  to  the  an¬ 


noyance  of  neighbours,  whose  small 
residential  street  has  since  been 
dogged  with  supply  trucks  and  gar¬ 
bage.  Despite  the  numerous  com¬ 
plaints.  the  city  has  allowed  the 
supermarket  to  continue  operating. 

Luhal  promised  to  visit  the  super¬ 
market  and  to  examine  its  opera¬ 
tion.  but  said  he  would  not  allow  a 
new  one  in  a  residential  area. 
Concerning  the  yeshiva,  Lahat  said 
the  city  could  not  afford  to  build 
one  at  present. 

Shapira  and  Scharanski  asked 
Lahat  why  the  Orthodox  public  has 
a  negative  image  and  its  leaders  are 
considered  “extortionists."  They 
also  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  way  the  Sabbath  is  observed  in 
Tel  Aviv,  but  rather  than 
demanding  restrictions  on  weekend 
activities,  they  asked  for  additional 
municipal  services. 


Top  UJA  fund-raisers  due  here  today 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
More  than  1 10  donors  and 
fund-raisers  from  28  American 
Jewish  communities  are  to  arrive  to¬ 
day  for  this  week’s  United  Jewish 
Appeal  Winter  President's  Mission. 
M  ini  mum.,  donation.  Jbr_.parti£i  pa.- 
tion  in  the  "mission  is  S  10,000. 

The  tteefiieftfiiC*  crisis  ^wilt-ibe.  the 


focus  of  the  third  annual  mission. 
Participants  will  also  study  security 
mutters.  advances  in 
hiahlechnology  industry,  Israel- 
Arab  relations  and  Project 
Renewal.  They  will  meet  former 
Russian  refiisedniks  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Jerusalem  Hilton- Holel-and  be 
guests  in  the  homes  of  politicians. 
'  educators  and  ‘induslriaflSls. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Communications  Ministry 
has  set  up  a  communications 
network  in  a  number  of  hotels  and 
other  locations  to  serve  the  en¬ 
tourage  of  West  German  Chancel¬ 
lor  Helmut  Kohl,  who  arrives 
tomorrow. 

The  King  David  Hotel  in 
Jerusalem,  where  Kohl  will  stay,  has 
had  direct .  telephone  links  to  the 
Chancellor's  Office  in  Bonn  instal¬ 
led.  and  the  connection  can  be 
made  without  dialling.  Scores  of  in¬ 
ternational  direct-dialling  lines  have 
been  set  up  in  the  Jerusalem  Plaza 
Hotel,  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office, 
the  Kibbutz  Ginossar  guest  house 
and  Ben-Gurion  Airport. 

Telex  lines  for  journalists  cover¬ 
ing  the  visit,  including  85  West 
German  reporters  arriving  today, 
have  also  been  installed,  and  the 
Government  Press  Office  has 
received  staff  help  from  other  of¬ 
fices.  Technicians  will  be  on  call 
around  the  clock  to  ensure  thai  the 
lines  remain  open. 


El  A1  introduces 
free  drinks  on  flights 

El  »\l  this  month  began  dis¬ 
tributing  free  of  charge  alcoholic 
and  light  beverages  during  all  hours 
in  all  flights. 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  compete 
with  charter  flights.  El  Al  is  also 
providing  headphones  for  pas¬ 
sengers  on  Boeing  747  and  Boeing 
767  flights. 

Folding  tables  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  aircraft  to  help  women 
to  change  their  babies'  diapers. 

An  El  Al  spokesman  at  Ben- 
Gurion  airport  also  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  preparing  a  “culinary 
revolution."  whose  outcome  will 
become  evident  in  the  spring. 
(Itim). 


Court  extends  remand 
of  tfem  gang  man 

The  Jerusalem  Magistrates  Court 
yesterday  extended  the  remand  in 
custody  of  Micha  Aslan  for  15  more 
days.  Aslan  is  suspected  of  being  a 
leading  member  of  a  Jerusalem 
gang  which  police  believe  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  recent  underworld  murders 
and  attempted  murders. 

On  Friday,  the  court  extended 
the  remand  in  custody  of  Pinhas 
Ovadia,  another  suspected  gang 
member,  by  15  days. 

The  gang  is  also  suspected  of 
dealing  iri  hard  drugs.  (Itim)"  ' 


Casino  builder  gambles  on  border  peace 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METULLA.  —  A  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  gamble  on  peace,  in  the  form  of 
a  casino  hotel,  is  taking  shape  on 
the  Lebanese  side  of  the  border 
near  here. 

The  nine-story  hotel,  two  of  them 
underground,  was  started  over  a 
year  ago  by  a  Lebanese 
entrepreneur  and  is  due  for  comple¬ 
tion  next  year. 

It  will  have  70  rooms,  with  a 
casino  on  one  of  the  underground 


floors.  The  Jerusalem  Post  was  told. 

The  hotel  is  about  20  metres  in¬ 
side  Lebanon.  The  builder, 
Muhamed  Burro,  hopes  that  the 
situation  at  the  time  the  hotel  is 
completed  will  permit  Israelis  to 
come  across  and  try  their  luck  at  the 
tables.  If  necesssary,  he  envisages  a 
short  hridge  from  the  Metulla  side, 
to  enable  people  to  come  from 
Israel  without  technically  crossing 
the  border,  thus  eliminating  the  for¬ 
malities. 

He  hopes  to  attract  guests  from 


Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  states. 
He  hopes  that  they  will  prefer  the 
anonymity  of  Southern  Lebanon  to 
the  limelight  of  Beirut  for  their 
nights  out,  with  the  added  attraction 
of  being  able  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  to  see  Israel,  without 
entering  it. 

Burro  said  he  has  talked  with 
Israeli  and  international  parties 
regarding  cooperation  in  running 
the  hotel  and  casino,  provided  the 
border  remains  peaceful. 
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Hundreds  said  killed 
in  Moroccan  food  riots 


RABAT  (AP).  —  Scores!  of^ 
demonstrators  were  killed  when 
troops  and  police  pul  down  riots  in 
[he  pasi  few  days  in  the  major  towns . 
of  northern  Morocco,  diplomatic 
sources  reported  yesterday. 

The  •  diplomats,  insisting  on 
anonymity,  said  they  did  not  have 
even  “an  approximate  estimate”  of 
the  total  number  of  casualties  in  the 
disturbances  reported  from 
Tetouan,  Alhoucemas,  Nador, 
Tangier  and  other  towns  in  the 
Spanish-influenced  region. 

Spanish  news  media  were  ap¬ 
parently  well  informed  on  the 
events,  however,  reporting  upwards 
of  200  people  killed.' The  Moroccan 
government  imposed  a  total  news 
blackout  on  the  events,  refusing  any 
official  statement. 

But  King  Hassan  II  was  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  nation  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  last  night,  ostensibly  to  report, 
on  the  Islamic  summit  meeting  that . 
ended  in- Casablanca  on  Friday.  Of¬ 
ficial  s  said  he  would  probably  make' 


rumours  x£  increases  in  food  prices 
and  school  examination  fees.  The 
latter  action  was  officially  denied 
yesterday. 

Food-price  riots  which  started 
December- ‘  29.  lasted  a  week  in 
Tunisia;"  with  more  than  80 
demonstrators  killed. 

Madrid's  national  radio  reported 
yesterday  that  between  150  and  200 
demonstrators  were  killed  and 
many  others  wounded  in  the 
Moroccan  outburst. 

The  Spanish  news  agency  EFE, 
quoting  travellers  in  the  Spanish 
enclave  Melilla  on  the  Moroccan 
coast,  said  Saturday  there  were 
reports  of  more  than  100  deaths  in 
Alhucemas  atone.  It  is  a  fishing 
town  halfway  between  Melilla  and 
Tangier; 

Spanish,  French.  Italian,  Belgian 
and  American  newsmen  were 
ordered  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
Communist  daily  Ai  Bayan  (The 
Manifesto)  was  seized  by  the 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  latest  speech  on 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  represents  an 
“important  change”  in  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
was  quoted  as  saying  yesterday. 

Her  remarks  were  carried  in  an 
interview  with  The  New  York  Times 
conducted  on  Friday  and  featured 
in  yesterday’s  editions. 

On  Lebanon.  Thatcher  said  that 
“you  can’t  have  your  multi-national 
Force  (of  British,  French,  Italian 
and  American  troops)  in  there  in¬ 
definitely.”  .  -  . 

B  ut  at  the  same  time  she  stressed 
that  she  “would  like  the  four  of  us 
to  try  to  support  (Lebanese)  Presi-. 
dent  |  A  min)  Jemayel  in  his  efforts 
to  get  a  government  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  his  army  behind  it.’’ 
However,  she  added,  Syrian  agree¬ 
ment  is  also  necessary. 

Referring  to  Reagan’s  con¬ 
ciliatory  speech  in  Washington  last 
Monday.  Thatcher  said  that  “the 
important  thing  is  that  you  simply 
must  make  an  effort  the  more  to  un¬ 


derstand  one  another,  and  secondly, 
if.  as  the  president  wishes,  and  as  all 
Europe  wishes,  you  want  to  get 
down  the  tremendous  expenditure 
on  armament,  then  you  can  only  do 
it  if  you  both  agree  to  it.” 

Reagan  called  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  return  to  the  arms  limita¬ 
tion  negotiations  that  they  left  after 
the  first  U.S.  cruise  missiles  arrived 
at  destinations  in  Western  Europe. 

The  prime  minister  reaffirmed 
her  strong  opposition  to  the  sending 
of  U.S.  troops  into  Grenada  earlier 
last  year.”  ... 

“‘You  do  not,  in  my  strong  feeling, 
use  force”  against  another  country, 
unless  there  is  an  “overwhelming 
case.”  she  told  the  paper. 

Thatcher  said  she  believed  the 
British  and  U.S.  citizens  there 
“were  safe]’  —  thereby  making  the 
invasion  unnecessary  at  that  time. 
And  she  indicated  that  the  action 
'  weakened  her  position  in  her  efiorts 
to  get  U.S.  cruise  missiles  deployed, 
because  it  stirred  up  anti- U.S.  senti¬ 
ment  in  that  country. 


Walesa  mom  on  talks  with  Glemp 


GDANSK  (AP).  —  Polish  labour 
leader  Lech  Walesa  met  for  20 
minutes  yesterday  with  Cardinal 
Jozef  Glemp,  the  country’s  Roman 
Catholic  primate,  who  returned  last 
week  from  the  Vatican  where  he 
discussed  Polish  affairs  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

Walesa  confirmed  that  he  had 
met  with  Glemp.  but  refused  to  say 
anything  further  to  reporters.  Asked 
if  the  two  men  had  discussed 
Poland's  troubled  political  scene,  he 
said:  “Don’t  ask  me  questions  like 
that.” 

Glemp  travelled  to  Gdansk  on 
Saturday  night  to  attend  a  mass 
yesterday,  marking  the  25th  an¬ 


niversary  of  the  consecration  of 
‘Bshop  Lech  Kaczmarck  in  the 
Baltic  port. 

Glemp  met  with  Walesa  just 
before  the  mass,  in  a  chancery  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  huge  13th-century  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral. 

After- the  mass,  the  Nobel  Peace- 
Prize  laureate  walked  with  a  half 
dozen  aides  to  St.  Brigyda's  church 
about  300  metres  away. 

Walesa  was  followed  by  about 
300  Solidarity  backers,  who  filled 
the  air  with  cries  of  “Lech,”  and 
“Solidarity.”  and  “down  with  the 
rises.”  a  reference  to  food  price 
hikes  of  about  10  per  cent  the 
government  plans  to  impose  on 
January  30. 


‘Executed’  general  insured  for  $750,000 


SAN  ANTONIO  (AP).  —  Reserve 
,Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Ownby.  who  was 
found  hanged  at  his  Fort  Sam 
Houston  headquarters,  had  insured 
his  life  for  m 50,000  with  policies 
that  prohibit  paymeht  in- the  case  of 
suicide.  The  San'  Antonio  Light 
reported  Saturday. 

Death  benefits  would  have  been 
paid  if  authorities  had  believed 
Ownby  was  murdered  by  terrorists, 
as  was  suggested  in  a  typewritten 
note  found  pinned  to  the  general's 
sweater  January  11. 

The  note  said  Ownby  had  been 
convicted,  sentenced  and  executed 
for  “crimes  by  the  U.S.  Army 
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against  the  people  of  the  world.’ 

But  Bexar  County  medical  ex¬ 
aminer  Dr.  Vincent  Dimaio  ruled 
last  Thursday  that  the  note  was  an 
elaborate  ruse  concocted  by  Ownby 
to  cover  his  suicide. 

The  FBI  found  that  Ownby  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  because  of  “serious 
financial  problems,”  Dimaio  said. 

ZIONISM.  —  A  hundred  graduates 
of  Young  Leadership  Institutes  in 
South  America  organized  by  the 
World  Zionist  Organization’s  Con- 
linuing  Generation  and 
Volunteerism  Department  yester¬ 
day  formally  joined  the  Zionist 
movement  at  a  ceremony  in  Tel 
Aviv. 
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WASHINGTON  t Reuter).  —  The 
U.S.  has  tested  its  first  anti-satellite 
weapon  os  part  of  a  new  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  control  of 
space. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  been 
developing  its  satellite  killer  since 
1978  and  expects  it  to  be  fully 
operational  later  this  decade  after 
spending  SI. 4  billion. 

Air  Force  officials  said  the  test 
Saturday  was  limited  to  a  six- 
metre  missile  fired  from  an  F-I5 
fighter.  Later  tests  will  include  the 
weapon’s  final  stage,  a  second  mis¬ 
sile  designed  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  Soviet  satellites  by  impact. 

The  officials  would  not  disclose 
whether  the  test  in  California  was  a 
success,  but  they  did  say  a  later  test 
would  include  putting  an  object  into 


orhit  around  the  earth  to  serve  as  a 
satellite  for  the  killer  missile. 

A  main  purpose  of  the  new 
weapon  is  to  destroy  surveillance  or 
spy  satellites.  Arms  control  experts 
argued  on  the  eve  of  test  that  the 
U.S.  should  hold  back  lest  the 
development  trigger  a  new  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  argued  that  while  a  satellite 
killer  developed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  tested  some  20 
times,  it  was  not  yet  operational, 
and  Washington  should  seek  an 
arms  control  pact  with  Moscow 
rather  than  test  its  own  system. 

But  defence  officials  said  Soviet 
surveillance  satellites,  with  ability  to 
monitor  the  deployment  of 
American  and  allied  troops,  were  a 
threat  and  the  U.S.  had  every  right 
to  try  to  knock  them  out  of  the  sky. 


Norway  abuzz  over  spy  scandal 


OSLO  ( Reuter).  —  The  arrest  of  the 
first  high-ranking  Norwegian  of¬ 
ficial  for  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union  has  rocked  the  political  and 
diplomatic  establishment  here  and 
is  bound  to  have  serious  implica¬ 
tions  for  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  political  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Politicians  and  diplomats  reacted 
with  shock  and  disbelief  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  on  Friday  of  Arne  Trcholt,  41.  a 
section  head  in  the  Norwegian 
foreign  ministry,  in  what  is  widely 
considered  to  be  the  worst  spy  scan¬ 
dal  since- World  War  Two. 

Treholt  was  arrested  while  on  his 
way  to  a  meeting  with  Soviet  agents 
in  Paris. 

Attorney  General  Magnar 
Flomes  said  he  was  carrying  clas¬ 
sified  documents  and  admitted  to 
having  handed  over  similar  docu¬ 


ments  to  members  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police  on  a  number  oT  occa¬ 
sions. 

Treholt  was  junior  minister  for 
the  law  of  the  sea  in  the  Labour 
government  of  Odvar  Nordli  in  the 
mid-1970s  and  was  prominent  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
regarding  delimitation  of  the  poten¬ 
tially  oil-rich  Barents  Sea  shelf. 

Later  |)e  pursued  a  diplomatic 
career,  and  after  attending  the 
Norwegian  defence  college  rejoined 
the  foreign  office  in  Oslo,  where  he 
was  recently  appointed  head  of  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  information-department. 

During  all  of  this  time  he  would 
have  had  access  to  classified  docu¬ 
ments  and  confidential  briefings, 
although  he  was  unlikely  to  have 
had  access  to  material  directly 
related  to  defence  and  NATO  mat¬ 
ters,  the  sources  added. 


Press  report  says 
Britain  concedes 
on  Hongkong 

LONDON  (AP).  —  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  has 
conceded  in  principle  that  China 
will  have  both  sovereignty  over 
Hongkong  and  control  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  when  the  British  lease 
expires  in  1997.  The  Sunday  Times 
reported. 

The  more  than  five  million  people 
of  the  colony  will  no  longer  have 
any  British  protection  after  June  30, 
1997.  said  the  report  headlined: 
“Thatcher  hands  Hongkong  to 
China.” 

A  Foreign  Office  spokeswoman 
said  they  had  no  comment  on  the 
report. 

Talks  about  the  colony's  future 
have  been  going  on  between  Britain 
and  China  since  1982, 

Chinese  officials  said  late  last 
year  that  China  plans  to  leave  the 
social  and  economic  system  un¬ 
changed  and  allow  local  Chinese  to 
administer  the  territory  as  a 
capitalist  enclave  within  socialist 
China.  The  talks  recently  have  dealt 
with  how  Hongkong's  prosperity 
can  be  maintained  after  a  Chinese 
takeover. 

The  unattributed  report  by  Mur¬ 
ray  Sayle  said  the  British  concession 
of  sovereignty  and  administration 
was  offered  to  China  last  month, 
after  the  talks  stalled  on  Britain’s 
original  demand  to  retain  ad¬ 
ministration  for  an  indefinite  period 
after  1997. 


Soviet  spy  Blunt  left 
£858,000  estate  , 

LONDON  (AP).  —  Anthony  Blunt, 
who  was  permitted  to  remain  the 
royal  art  adviser  even  after  confess¬ 
ing  to  being  a  double  agent  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  left  an  estate  worth 
£858,000.  his  lawyers  said  on  Friday. 

The  bulk  of  the  estate  went  to 
William  Gaekin,  63,  who  lives  in  the 
apartment  he  shared  with  Blunt  un¬ 
til  his  death.  Blunt  died  on  March 
26  at  ace  73.  He  left  a  total  of 
£13.500  to  his  two  nieces,  a  friend 
and  his  apartment  building  porter, 
the  London  law  firm  Smee  and  Ford 
said  in  a  statement. 

Blunt  confessed  in  1964  to  being  a 
Soviet  spy  while  working  for  the 
British  counter-espionage  service 
MI5  during  and  after  World  War  II, 
but  was  granted  immunity  in  ex- , 
change  for  information  about  his 
colleaeues. 


U.S.  said  in  secret  talks 
with  Angola,  South  Africa 


Tanks  roll  through  the  eastern  Moroccan  dty  of  Nador,  scene  of  riots  i 
where  scores  of  people  were  reported  killed  by  the  authorities.  u;pd 

U.S.  tests  satellite  killer: 
Missile  fired  from  F-15 


LISBON  (Reuter).  —  Portuguese 
state  radio  yesterday  carried  reports 
of  secret  talks  in  Cape  Verde 
between  U.S.,  Angolan  and  South 
African  officials  —  despite  an  of¬ 
ficial  American  denial. 

The  radio  said  the  talks  on  Sao 
Vicente  island  were  apparently 
aimed  at  breaking  the  impasse  over 
independence  For  Namibia  (South 
West  Africa)  through  a  formula 
which  could  involve  U.S.  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Angola. 

It  also  broadcast  a  statement  by 
the  Cape  Verde  correspondent  of 
the  Portuguese  news  agency  ANOP 
maintaining  his  version  that  U.S. 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state - 
Frank  Wisner  was  in  Mindelo,  160 
kilometres  northwest’ of  Praia,  the 
capital,  for  the  secret  talks. 

He  said  the  Angolans  were 
headed  by  Interior  Minister  Alex¬ 
andre  Rodrigues,  but  South  African 
representation  appeared  to  be  at  a 
lower  level,  possibly  indicating 
observer  status. 


.  in  Wasbington’on  Friday,.  Wisner 
was  reported  to  have  flown  to  Por¬ 
tugal  and  sources  said  he  is  due  to 
have  talks  with  Portuguese  officials 
today  or  tomorrow..  He  is  also  to 
meet  the  U.S.  ambassadors  i~ 
•  Mozambique  and  Guinea  Bissau. 

.  The  same  night,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  denied  that  the 
U.S.  was  holding  talks  with  South 
Africa  and  Angola- in  Cape  Verde. 

.In  a  first  comment. on  tire  Sao 
Vicente  reports,  Cap.e  Verde 
government  radio  quoted:  official 
sources  as  saying  it  was  not  up  to 
them  to  comment  on  “speculation” 
or- “to  break  the  secrecy  so,  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  success  of  talks  of  this 
kind.”  ’  .  . 

In  Windhoek.  South  West  Africa, 

meanwhile. -the  rniUtaiy  said  that 
South  African  troops  killed  four 
black  nationalist  guerrillas  who  bad 
fled  into  Namibia  from  invading 
South  African  forces  in  southern 
Angola. 


Soviet-backed  Kabul  regime 
claims  victory  over  rebels 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  More  than 
100  anti-Marxist  guerrillas  were 
reported  slain  in  Afghanistan  on 
Saturday,  and  the  Moscow-backed 
Kabul  regime  claimed  its  forces 
recaptured  a.  strategic  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  bordering  Pakistan. 

Afghanistan’s  official  radio  also 
reported  that  two  factions  of  a 
Moslem  fundamentalist  rebel 
organization,  the  Hezbi  Is! ami. 
clashed  in  southeastern  Kandahar 
district  over  “booty”  captured  in  a 
raid.  Thirteen  activists  belonging  to 
Gulbuddin  Hekmatyars  group  and 
seven  from  Mouhvi  Younus  Khalis 
were  reported  slain, 

Hekmatvar,  Afghanistan's  best- 
known  insurgent  leader,  and  Khalis 
operate  from  Peshawar,  Pakistan. 

“Servants  of  America  were  wiped 
out  from  Ifrugun  district  in  spite  of 
the  loud  propaganda  about  their  in¬ 
vincibility.”  the  newscast  quoted 


Afghan  Minister  for  Tribes  and 
Nationalities.  Sulaiman  -  Layeq,  as 
saying. 

Urugun,  in  Paktya  province,  has 
important  rebel  supply,  routes  from 
Pakistan  to  the  provinces  of  War- 
dak.  hear  Kabul.  Ghazni,  Kan¬ 
dahar,  Zabo!  and  Oruzgun.  A 
massive  quantity  of  weapons,  some 
with  U.S.  and  West  German  mark¬ 
ings,  were  seized  by  Afghan  govern-1 
merit  troops,  the  broadcast  .said 
Among  them  were  13,702  anti-tank 
mines,  13  .  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
47.000  rounds  of  anti-aircraft  am¬ 
munition.  it  added.  .  " 

An  estimated  4,000  guerrillas  had 
been  battling  Soviet  and  Afghan 
government  troops  in  Urugun.  said 
Saed  Mohammad  Maiwand,  an 
Afghan  leader  in  New  Delhi.  “The 
loss  of  Urugun  is  only  temporary. 
The  Mujahedeen  will  recoup  the 
district,”  he  predicted. 


Wounded  Libya  ambassador 
clinging  to  fife  in  Rome 


ROME  (AP).  —  Libyan  leader 
Muammar  Gaddafi's  ambassador  to 
holy  battled  for  his  life  in  a  Rome 
hospital  yesterday  after  two  uniden¬ 
tified  gunmen  shot  him  in  an  am¬ 
bush  here  on  Saturday. 

A  caller  to  the  London  bureau  of 
AP  said  the  “ Alborkan  _• 
Organization”  carried  out  the  at¬ 
tack  against  Ammar  Taggazy,  but 
police  in  Rome  said,  they  had 
received  no  claims  of  responsibility. 
Italian  investigators  said  they  had- 
“no  firm  leads”  in  the  case. 

Doctors  at  Rome's  Umberto  I 
hospital  said  the  43-year-old 
diplomat's  condition  remained 
‘very  serious”  after  two-  operations 
late  Saturday.  One  of  the  three  bul¬ 
lets  that  hit  him  was  still  in  his  brain, 
they  said. 

The  caller  to  the  A  P’s  Ltindon 
bureau  said  the  group  was  responsi¬ 
ble  “for  executing  the  bloody  am: 
bassador  of  Gaddafi.”  He  would  not 
identify  himself  but  said  he  was 


speaking  “on  behalf  of  the 
Alborkan  Organization.”  Hie  group 
was  unknown  in  London,  Rome  or 
Beirut.  Alborkan  is  the  Arabic  word 
for  volcano.  - 

Italian  news  media  speculated  the 
shooting  may  have  been  a  reprisal 
by  followers  of  Imam  Moiissa  Sadr, 
a  leader  of  Lebanon's  ShL'ite 
.Moslems  who  disappeared  aftdr^a 
visit  to  Libya  in  1978.  ..  .. 

A  source  in  Italy’s  anti-terrorist 
police  said  the  possibility  the  attack 
was  linked  to  the  missing  imam  was 
among  a  series  of  hypotheses  being 
considered. 

A  dispatch  attributed  by.,  Italian 
newspapers  to  Libya’s  official  ,  news 
agency  JANA  quoted  ‘'political 
sources  in  Rome”  as  suggesting  fol¬ 
lowers  of  PLO  chairman  Yasser 
.Arafat  were  behind  the  attack.  But 
JANA  officials  contacted  by 
telephone  in  Tripoli,  London  and 
Rome  said  they  knew  nothing  of 
such  a  dispatch.  .- 


Baghdad  ‘may  bomb’  Iran’s 
Swedish-built  munitions  plant 


Former  archbishop  of  Malta  dies  at  98 


VALLETTA  (Reuter),  —  Mon¬ 
signor  Michael  Gonzi,  who  headed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  here  as 
the  first  archbishop  of  Malta  until 
his  retirement  seven  years  ago.  died 


early  yesterday  at  age  98. 

His  death  was  announced  in 
churches  through  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  Sunday  morning  mass.  The 
funeral  will  be  held  tomorrow. 


STOCKHOLM  (AP).  —  Iraq  has 
threatened  to  bomb  a  chemical 
plant,  which  officials  say  is  capable 
of  manufacturing  some  ingredients 
of  explosives,  that  is  being  built  by 
about  80  Swedish  workers  south  of 
Teheran. 

The  Iraqi  threat  was  delivered  to 
the  Swedish  government  on  Satur¬ 
day  by  Baghdad's  charge  d'affaires 
in  Stockholm,  Amer  Nadji.  The 
envoy  claimed  m  an  interview  with 
Swedish  television  that  the  un¬ 
finished  plant,  located  at  Isfahan  in 
central  Iran,  would  produce 
military  materiel  and  said  that  un¬ 
less  the  Swedes  withdraw  it  would 
be  bombed. 

“Our  information  is  that  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  produce  explosive 
materiel  and  munitions.  We  do  not 
like  the  idea  that  Sweden  is  helping 
Iran  with  munitions,  and  Iraq  will 
not  be  responsible  therefore  if  the 
plant  is  bombed  and  the  Swedish 
workers  are  endangered.” 

Sweden’s  Minister  for  Foreign 
Trade  Carl  Johan  Aberg  disputed 
the  charges.  He  said,  “Our  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Baghdad  has  personally 
visited  the  plant  and  reported  that  it 
will  produce  only  basic  chemicals 
like  sulphuric  acid  and  ethanol  For 
use  in  fertilizer,  etc.  However,  a  few' 
of  the  liquids  may  be  used  for 


production  of  explosives,”  -  Aberg 
said.  ’ 

Experts  here  said  some  of  the 
chemical  liquids  were  ingredients 
for  TNT;  which  is  being  made  by  a 
nearby  Iranian  plant 

Nadji  said  that .  Iraqi  fighter- 
bombers  could  reach  the  plant,  and 
the  threat  was  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  the  Iraqis  previously 
bombed  a  Japanese  petrochemical 
plant  at  Abadan,  killing  several 
Japanese  workers. 


Englishpower 

WELLINGTON  (AP).  -r-  England 
took  command  of  the  first  cricket 
test  yesterday  when  .New  .Zealand, 
behind  by  244  runs  on  the  first  in¬ 
nings,  had  test  two  wickets  for  93 
runs  at  the  close  on  the  third  day. 

’  A  partnership  of  232  runs  for  the 
sixth  wicket  between  lan  Botham 
.  ( 1 38) '  and  Derek  -Randall.  (164) 
guided  England  from  )  15  for  five  to 
a  first  innings  total  of  463.  Lance 
Cairns  took  7  for  133.  New  Zealand 
made  219  in  their  first  innings. 

-In  Melbourne,  the  West  Indies 
beat  Australia  by  .26  runs  in  the 
Benson  and  Hedges  World  Series 
Cup  match  before  a  world  record 
Crowd  at  the  Melbourne .  Cricket 
Ground: 

Officials  said  86,133  cricket  fans 
watched  Australia  chase  the  West 
Indies  50-over  total  of  six  for  252, 
but  Australia  were  all  out. for  226  in 
the  .49th  over. 

Touring  vice-captain  Viv 
■Richards,  who-- hit,  106  off  96  bails, 
including  one  -six  and  12  fours,  in 
the  West  Indies  innings,  was  named 
“Man  of  the  Match-.  . 

Australia's  teu&ng  scorer  was  skipper  Kb* 
Hughes  with  71.  Kepler  Wesscte  made  66. 
M  feted  Holfing  was the  We*  MW  noa  tet- 
cessM  bowler  with  three  for  35  off  9  j  okr. 

The  West  todies  hire  bow  won  Are  of  their  Kx 
.  matches  m  the  guaBfyiag  series  for  a  total  a t  to 
points!  AnstmOa's  two-  wins  and  oife  draw  ban 
earned  fire  potats..wMle  Pakistan  has  me  wia 
and  one  draw  from  six  matches  for  three  points. 
Six  matches  are  left  in  the  qwriifyfcg  series  with 
each  of  the  three  competing  teams  doe  to  play  the 
others  twice. 

Tennis  final 

’  By  JACK  LEON 

Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Israel  Tennis 
Association’s  1 7th  State  Cup  final 
takes  place'  tomorrow  at  the  Israel 
Tennis  Centre  .in  Jerusalem  under 
the  patronage  of  Mayor  Tcddy  Kol- 
lek,  making  the  first  time  Lfaat  the 
annual  event  has  been  held  in  the 
capital. -The  match--  starting  at  2 
p.m.'  —  is  a  repeat  of  last  year’s 
Fmal,  with  MaccabiTzafonTel  Aviv 
defending  their  title  against  the 
strong  challenge  of  1983  national 
tennis  league  champions  ASA  Tel 
Avw:  -  r  -  -  • 

.  Six  of  tbe  country's  top lOpfaycre  will  beaten 
in  action  in  fee  final  of  die  32-team  men's  ram-, 
petitteu.  in  rinefa  matches  mdst  of  two  dips, 
and  one  doiMo.  Favourites  Maccnbi  Tube' 
(TcJd  (op  h  jwfara  Amos  Mausdorf.  Meoashe 
Tsnr  .pod  Cited  Bloom,  ami  ASA  wffl  be 
represented  by  Davis  Cop  racket*  EBm  Shat 
and  Yah-  Wertheimer,  together  with  Rwsefl 
Myers  and  OM  Ya'akor. 

While  Tzafon  are  aiming  to  wfa  the  State  Cfcp 
for  the  third  time,  ASA  me  sdlt  tookfag  for  thru 
first  success  lathe  competition  asdnatil  last  year 
they  had  not  even  reached  tbe  flut 

Since  Ha  baugmidiua  by  the  ITA  to  1966,  the  . 
erentbas  been  dominated  to  a  remarkable  degree 
by  the  oM'MftccaM  Tei  A  fir  ciob,  wbkb  hag  cap¬ 
tured  tire  titie-  no  te»  than  13  rimes  —  tearing 
Hapori  TeiA-ri*  m  the  aujjyothm- victor  to  date, 
apart  from  MaccaU  Tufas.  Haifa’s  Came! 
Country  Chib  hgre  had  f|e  doubtful  ■Sstfadtm 
of  finishing,  as  ntmer-up  on  seven  ocdgfcws. 
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Bullets  win 

LANDOVER,  Maryland  (AP);- A 
three-point  play  by'  Rich  Mahora 
with  4)  seconds  remaining  snapped 
a  88-88  tie  as  Washington  defeated 
the  Philadelphia  76ers  91-90  on 
Saturday  night,  ending  the .  nine- 
game  losinglosing. streak  oft  he  Bul¬ 
lets  in  a  National  Basketball  As¬ 
sociation  game. 

Elsewhere  fc  (he  NBA  ft  mp  Dearer  126, 
GoWeo  State  115:  Portland  114,  Kansas  Oty 
94,  moving  Portland  back  iota  first  plan  ia  Ihe 
Pacific  Division,  ooe  game  ahead  of  Che  Lakers: 
San  Antonio  1(3  (Mike  MKchefl  29,  Artis 
Gilmore  23  pouts,  16  rebounds,  4  assists  tad  2 
shots- blocked),.  Los  Angeles.  Lakers  IM’fBob 
McAdoo  30):  Chicago  HI,  CJereteod  94:  New 
Jersey  120,  Detroit  103:  Houston  115,  Utah 
Jaxz  105:  Pbocufe  X31,  Seattle  102:  Atteutd97, 
New  York  Kntcfc*  95,  Dallas  I  IK,  fadtena  III. 

Super  Bowl 

-  Port  Sports  Staff 
One  hundred  mtlUoo  Americans 
spent  last  night  glued  to  tfaeir  teJeri- 
s«»  sets  during  the  telecast  of  tbe 
Super  Bowl  match  between  the 
Washington  Redskins  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Raiders.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  game  was  going  on  into  the  small 
hoars  of  the  morning,  Israel  tune,  tbe 
result ,  was  not.  known  when  The 
Jerusafart'  Past  went  to  press-  A  fid! 
report  mil  appear'  in  tomorrow's 
paper.  .. 
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For  35  years 
you  ve  shown  the  kids  you  care. 
.  .  i Thanks. 


Israel  Lands 
Administration 
Northern  District 


Shloml 
Local  Council 


Shikun  tTPituach 
Le’ Israel  Ltd. 


BUILD  YOUR  HOME  IN  SHLOML 


Ministry  of 
Construction 
.  and  Bearing 
Rural  Construction 
Administration 
Haifa  District 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration,  together  with  the  Local  Council.  Shikun  U'Pituah  and  the 
Rural  Construction  Administration  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing,  announce 
the  opening  of  additional  registration  for  the  above  scheme,  under  which  20  plots  will  be 
allotted  for  tbe  construction  of  one -family  buildings.  V 

Registration  will  be  held  at  the  Israel  Lands  Administration  Office,  Industrial  Zone  Unner 
Nazareth,  on  Sunday -Friday.  6.30  a.m.- 12.30  p.m,, 'and  on  Tuesday,  8.30-10.30  ajn  only 
Registration  will  open  at  9.00  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  24,  1984  and  close  at  12  noon  on 
Friday,  February  10,  1384. 

Additional  particulars  and  a  detailed  prospectus  are  available  at  the  above  office  of  the  • 
Israel  Lands  Administration.  *  -  - 


Hie  Jenisalein  Eimd  is  ife  a5th¥ear,of 

gift-giving.  By  the  .  gr a &e  .o o ur.-  readers' 
generosity,  every  Israeli;  child.*  in  -  a.  government 
institution  or  foster  home  '  relieves  love  .smd 
ttmaness.  Please,  conteifaube!  :•  ct "  _ ' -V 

Contributing  offices:;  _■  ■.* .  .  V- 

Take  your  contribotj^'  to  'aby  offiW  ^  S  ^  35*^nu^  l 

5  Jerusalem  Rost . 

-  Romema  „ Industrial  Zone;.  T©i  Aviv: 

Nordan  St;  ^dar  i 
Hacarmel.  Or  send  by  mad  -^ 

Jsnisalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81*  Jerusalem  B10Q0.  v 
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whenever  the  Soviet  Union 
is  prepared/’ 

Stockholm,  Jan.  17 
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Straight 

Talk 


-  >y,BERNARD  GW^ 

- '  .V-  —  :  ....  Washington 

f*  ’  Stockbotm  last  week,  qoe ,  question  dominated 
discussion  among  foreign  ministers  from  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries:  Would  there 
be  a  political  thaw  between  the  United  States  and> 
the  Soviet  Union  now  that  both  sides  had  expressed,  In 
thdr  own  ways,  a  readiness  for  better  relations? 

President  Reagan*  making,  his  most  conciliatory 
approach  tothe  SdyirtUnionsrooe  his  election,  said  in 
Washington  last  week  that  fae  was  seeking  a  policy  of 
:  ^credible  deterrence*  peaceful  competition  and  con¬ 
structive  cooperation, ’’  and  wanted  to  establish  “a  bet- 


ter  working  relationship' ’  with  the 
leaders  in  Moscow.  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz,  at  the  Stock¬ 
holm  meeting,  said  he  believed 
“pragmatic  progress”  was  possible. 

Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko,  who  was  also  attending  the 
East-West  security  conference,  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  fiery  denunciation  of 
.  the  Administration,  but  added,  in 
-  • :  carefully  measured  words,  thatMos- 
.  ^  ..  cow  was  ready  “to  take  necessary 
measures  which  would  lead  to  a 
■  .  change  for  the  better  in  the  inieraa- 
tional  situation.” 

'  A  Necessary  Meeting 

v||fr  ‘  He  and  Mr.  Shultz  then  had  a 

a  III  -  p  five-hour  review  of  the  whole  fabric 
jiirttifflflfffffl  Soviet- American  relations.  It 

produced  no  resolution  of  any  of  the 
outstanding  issues,  but  was  notable 
mrr  for  its  nonpolemlcal  tone  and  the 

readiness  by  the  two  men  to  discuss 
at  length  their  differences.  Mr.  Shultz 
called  the  meeting  “worthwhile,” 

_  and  said  that  Mr.  Gromyko  had  re- 

ferred  to  it  as  a  “necessary"  meet- 
*  ing.  They  shook  hands  at  the  start 

and  were  seen  smiling  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  the  first  comprehensive 
high-level  review  by  the  two  coun- 
Rffyi  ■  trfejf  in  15  months. 

In  short,  it  seemed  as  if  the  seeds 
jdni^Plif  ■’  had  been  planted  for  lessening  ten- 
sions,  but  it  was  much  too  soon  to  tell 
“  if  the  effort  would  germinate  during 

the  spring  and  summer.  Mr.  Shultz, 
with  his  long  experience  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  believes  that  any  improvement 
in  relations  will  be  slow,  and  incre¬ 
mental.  Olof  Palme,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Sweden,  who  met  with 

-  both  Mr.  Gromyko  and  Mr.  Shultz, 

said  he  expected  “a  gradual  melt- 

Wing”  in  East-West  relations.  . 

a  It  has  Often  been  said  that  Soviet- 

7  American  relations  are  more 
strained  now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Cold  War.  This  is  true,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  also  misleading. 

The  two  sides  have  propelled  in¬ 
creasingly  exaggerated  rhetoric  to- 
'  ward  each  other  ,  over:  the  past  .  few 
T.-r  1imf  years. TheSoyiet- American negotia- 
•A.  1,  r,lt  tions  bin  nhclear  missile  reductions 

have  in  effect  been  suspended  by  the 
Russians.  There  seems  no  area,  even 
in  tame  fields  such  as  cultural  exchanges  or  trade, 
where  visible  cooperation  has  not  ebbed.  At  the  same 
time,  relations  are  far  from  the  danger  points  of  years 
past.  There  is  nothing  resembling  a  Berlin  problem,  a 
Cuban  missile  crisis  or  even  a  confrontation  over  the 
Middle  East  that  threatens  to  involve  the  superpowers . 

Nevertheless,  it  is  widely  agreed  that  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  be  so 
alienated  from  each  other.  The  lack  of  concord  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Washington  provokes  fears,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Europe,  and  has  prompted  a  desire  among 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  foreign  ministers  to  return  to 
at  least  the  atmosphere  of  detente. 

For  Moscow,  President  Reagan's  decision  to  raise 
the  discourse  above  the  “evil  empire”  level  forces  im- 
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portant  policy  decisions  at  a  time  of  HHpfq*'- 
uncertainty  over  how  decisions  are  Ifipr 
made  these  days  with  Yuri  V.  AEdro-  w'  ‘ 
pov  in  questionable  health.  The  lead-  >£* 

ers  in  the  Kremlin  must  first  decide 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  is  sincere  when  .••' 

he  says  he  wants  real  cooperation.  •  ; '  "j 

Then  they  must  try  to  determine 
whether  working  with  him,  and  = 
thereby  enhancing  his  chances  for  re-  X  '  * 

election,  will  produce  the  results  I '  - 

Moscow  wants.  I  • 

The  Russians  seem  most  inter-  I  ”. 

ested  in  curbing  deployment  of  die  1  ?'■  rtVm 

572  new  American  medium-range  I,'-  ' “ 3*1 
missiles  in  Europe,  which  NATO  has  i  '  :.  .'1  7 '• 

begun  to  install  to  counter  the  Soviet  I:  *;  \  '} 

SS-20’s  pointed  at  Western  Europe. 

After  failing  to  stop  the  deployment  -  4 

by  offering  to  cut  their  SS-20  total,  the 
Russians  walked  out  of  the  Geneva 
talks  last  November. 

Mr.  Shultz  said  last  week  that  in 
his  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko  “we 
made  no  headway”  toward  bringing  /  3  1  ‘ 

the  Soviet  Union  back  to  the  table,  eBSh 
hardly  a  surprise  given  Moscow’s 
previously  stated  refusal  to  return  to 
the  negotiations.  Nevertheless,  after 
discussing  the  talks  with  Mr.  Shultz, 

President  Reagan  said  the  Stockholm  |  .  "'hbotsw 

meeting  had  helped  reduce  world  ten-  g 

sions.  Mr.  Reagan  also  said  Washing-  I* ...  ;,;v 

ton  and  its  allies  would  soon  propose 
“practical  and  concrete  measures" 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  ii 

promptly  applauded  his  statement. 
saying  it  represented  an  “important  t"  J  -  \ 
change”  in  Western  policy. 

However,  none  of  that  addressed  k  \  4 . 
the  Soviet  Union’s  immediate  con- 
cent  with  the  new  missiles  pointed  at 
it  from  Europe.  The  determination  of 
NATO  to  proceed  with  deployment,  in 
the  absence  of  a  negotiated  limit,  forces  Moscow  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  seek  some  way  to  resume  talks  that 
could  produce  a  smaller  number  erf  American  missiles 
than  572  in  Europe,  or  to  wait  until  the  American  elec¬ 
tions  are  over  and  hope  that  a  Democratic  victor  would 
follow  a  different  policy.  But  Moscow  must  also  con¬ 
sider  that  the  decision  to  insfaH  the  missiles  was  first 
reached  by  a  Democrat,  Jimmy  Carter,  and  is  not  one 
that  a  new  President  could,  easily,  scrap. 

Letting  Moscow  Play 

To  some  students  of  Soviet  policy,  the  Geneva 
walkout  parallels  past  Soviet  miscalculations.  In  1948- 
49,  the  Kremlin  imposed  its  blockade  of  Berlin  and 
then  had  to  engage  in  secret  diplomacy  to  find  a  way  to 
drop  it  in  the  face  of  allied  determination. 

In  1950  the  Soviet  Union  walked  out  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  over  its  failure  to  seat  Com¬ 
munist  China,  and  then  was  unable  to  influence  the 
West’s  decision  to  send  a  United  Nations  force  to  fight 
in  Korea.  Eventually,  the  Russians  returned  to  the 
Council  and  through  secret  diplomacy  helped  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  in  Korea.  There  are  many  ways  for 
Moscow  to  negotiate  missile  reductions,  and  Mr. 
Shultz  began  discussing  some  of  them  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  last  week. 

Another  area  where  more  cooperation  is  possible 
is  in  the  so-called  regional  crises,  where  the  Russians 
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have  chips  to  play,  if  Washington  lets  them  into  the 
game.  In  the  Middle  East,  Moscow  has  some  influence 
on  the  Syrians  and  would  be  interested  in  negotiations 
that  produced  some  sign  that  Washington  would  re¬ 
strain  the  Israelis.  The  Afghanistan  situation  is  one 
from  which  Moscow  would  presumably  iike  to  extri¬ 
cate  itself  under  an  international  formula. 

In  southern  Africa,  the  Russians  would  probably 
welcome  some  way  of  stabilizing  the  Angolan  Govern¬ 
ment  without  committing  more  Soviet  advisers  and 
Cuban  troops.  3ut-a  solution  might  Jta,v;e  (p  include  a 
major  withdrawal  of  those  troops  in  return  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Namibia. 

Soviet-American  relations  in  the  trade,  cultural 
and  political  areas  have  been  largely  frozen  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  except  for  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  ending  of  curbs  on  grain  exports.  But  to  make 
any  headway  in  these  areas,  there  probably  would 
have  to  be  some  serious  discussions  about  resolving 
complaints  on  human  rights,  including  measures  to  in¬ 
crease  Jewish  emigration  well  beyond  the  1,000  a  year 
it  has  reached  now. 

The  Reagan  Administration  must  also  be  willing 
to  compromise.  As  Mr.  Shultz  said  on  his  way  home 
last  week:  “You  cannot  reach  an  agreement  with 
somebody  if  it  is  in  your  interest  but  against  their  in¬ 
terest.  So  any  agreement  has  to  be  something  that  peo¬ 
ple  think  is  to  their  mutual  advantage.” 


In  Summary 

In  P0iitic^sf 
To  Be  Ahead 
la  to  Worry 

Publicopinton  polls  can  have  a 
way  of  unsettling  &  front-runner, 
especially  when  live  voters  have,  yet 
to  cast  at  hSHbt  So  Walter  F.Mon- 
dafo,  stationed  firmly  at  the  head  of 
the  Democratic  pack  last  week  by 
the  latest  Gallup  Poll,  campaigned 
like  an  also-ran:  The  former  Vice 


President,  who,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  has  increased  his  lead  over 
Senator  John  Glenn  to  47  percent  to 
16  percent,  lambasted  the  Reagan 
Administration's  “assault  on 
women’s  rights”  and  tiptoed  around 
-  the  issue  of  gun  controh 

In  Iowa,  where  caucuses,  are  to  be 
held  Feit>.  20,  and  where  six  of  the 
..  eight  Democratic  contenders  de¬ 
bated  agriculture  policy  yesterday,  a 
.  Des'  Moines  "Register  poll  reported 
that  Mr.  Mondale  was  pulling  away 
from.  Mr.  Glenn  fast.  Another  sur- 


A  Friend  and  Victim  of  Lebanon 


T  O  many  of  his  '  Lebanese 
friends  and  students -at -the 
American  University  of  Bei¬ 
rut,  President  Malcolm  H.  Kerr 
was  “the  best  kind  6f  American,” 

‘  as  a  professor  said,  “a  friend  of 
i  Lebanon,  a  friend  trf  the  Arabs  and 
a  friend  of  lslam.”  But  To  Arab  as¬ 
sassins,  the  Americmi  educator 
was  a  symbol  of, a  loathed' foreign 
presence  in  Lebanon,  and  so  be 
-  di^last^weekWitii)  two  baHettta 
jus  head.  Afterthe  killing  on  &  tran¬ 
quil  campus  thatc  . had  been  spared  - 
,v  much  of  the  surrounding  violence, 

'  a  voice  tin  the  telephone  explained 
:  fo  &news  a^ncjFthat  Dr.  Kerrbad  - 
--  b®eP'  y^a '  victim  of .  the,  American 
military  presence  id  Lebanon.”  .■  - 
'  The  calfer  said  Dr.;  Kerr  was  : 
•-  HBed  by  agenis  of  Islamic  H01  Jr 
’  War,  a  sh^kwy  grot^)  that  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  attacks 
.  tm  embassy  a^  mllitary  installa- 
",  .  xSpos-  in  wiuch;  ;several-.  hundred. 

-V  Frenchinen  and  Americans  died. 

J  last  year*.?The  violettMi  wfll.coiain3 


ue,  the  caller  added.  “We  vow  that 
nm  a  single  American  or  Frendv- 
mah  will  remain. on  this  soil.” 

.  American  officials  in  Beirut 
tightened  '  security  precautions. 
President  Reagan  denounced  the 
“despicable  assassins;”  Dr. 
Kerr’s  death,  he  said,  “must 
strengthen  our  resolve  not  to  give 
in  fo  the  acts  of  terrorists.”  In  New 
YoriCthe  American  University's 
''trustees  vowed  focontinoe  its  com- 
mitment  to  “education,  reason  and 
persuasive  dialogue.”  Dr.  Kerr's 
predecessor,  David  S.  Dodge,  was 
kidnapped  in  July  1982  and  taken  to 
Teheran;  he  was  freed  a  year  later 
after  intervention  by  Syria. 

-  - J  The  caller  last  week  said  that  his 
:  ■ peopfc  had  also  kidnapped'  and 
.wbuldJull  the  Saudi  Arabian  consul 
general,  Hussein  Farrash.  The 
Saudis,-  Sunni  Moslems  who  have 
beai  trying  to  mediate  a  Lebanese 
peace,  have  been  reviled  by  Ira¬ 
nians  and  some' other  followers  of 
the  Shiite  branch  of  Islam. 


vey,  a  Washington  Post-ABC  News 
poll,  added  up  to  still  more  trouble  an 
the  launching  pad;  it  said  that  in  last 
Sunday's  nationally  televised  debate 
in  Hanover,  N.H.,  Mr.  Mondale  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  helped  himself  the 
most,  the  Senator  the  least. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Glenn  discounted 
the  polls  as  “extremely  volatile." 
Aides  maintained  that  nationwide 
surveys  failed  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  their  boss  had  been  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  New  Hampshire  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  primary  on  Feb.  28,  and 
on  the  South  and  four  primaries 
there  on  Mar.  13.  (What  the  polls  for 
sure  didn’t  reflect  was  a  dustup  on 
commercials.  Early  in  the  week,  the 
Glenn  campaign  withdrew  spots  that 
featured  ostensibly  typical  voters 
giving  a  thumbs-up  to  the  Senator’s 
performance  in  Sunday’s  debate. 
The  spots  were  pulled  when  it  was 


Dr,  Malcolm  H. 

.  Kerr  at  the  American 
Unfversfty  of  Beirut  last  year. 


disclosed  that  the  comments  were 
1  recorded  before  the  debate.) 

Jesse  Jackson,  who  was  ranked 
third  in  the  latest  Gallup  Poll,  saw  no 
movement  at  all  when,  with  the 
backing  of  Mr.  Mondale,  he  asked 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to 
correct  what  be  called  a  "fundamen¬ 
tal  injustice”  in  the  party’s  rules. 
The  committee  refused  to  take  up  his 
proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  pri¬ 
mary  or  caucus  votes  a  candidate 
has  to  get  to  pick  up  convention  dele¬ 
gates.  An  angry  Mr.  Jackson  later 
complained  that  be  had  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  “stacked  deck,”  but 
said  he  wouldn’t  bolt  the  party. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  involved  in  the  1980 
campaign  of  President  Reagan  — 
who  is  due  to  disclose  his  re-election 
plans  next  Sunday — may  have  been 
spared  a  number  of  pointed  ques¬ 
tions.  Representative  Donald  J.  Al- 
bosta,  a  Democrat  from  Michigan, 
announced  an  indefinite  postpone¬ 
ment  of  hearings  into  how  certain 
Carter  Administration  documents 
made  their  way  to  Mr.  Reagan’s  1980 
campaign  staff.  Mr.  Albosta  said  he 
wanted  to  avoid  staging  a  “media  ex¬ 
travaganza”  that  would  be  little 
more  than  a  forum  for  “partisan 
bickering.”  Other  sources  said  his 
inquiry  had  simply  hit  a  dry  bole. 

Videotaping 
Without  Guilt 

In  a  classic  case  of  law  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  careering  technolo¬ 
gy,  the  Supreme  Court  last  week  de¬ 
cided  that  the  sale  and  personal  use 
of  home  video  recorders  to  copy  tele¬ 
vision  programs  did  not  violate  copy¬ 
right  regulations.  The  battle  in- 

ivtdved  two  corporate  pants  —  Uni¬ 
versal  Pictures  and  the  Sony  Corpo¬ 
ration — with  huge  financial  stakes. 
“Sound  policy,  as  well  as  history, 
I  supports  onr  consistent  deference  to 
=j  Congress  when  major  technological 
>  innovations  alter  the  market  for 
1  copyrighted  material,”  wrote  As- 
4  sociate  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  for 
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the  5-to-4  majority.  The  Court  found 
that  when  Congress  amended  the 
copyright  laws  in  1976,  it  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  impose  a  liability  for  non¬ 
commercial  home  video  recording. 
The  Copyright  Act  of  i976  did  not 
mentiui  home  video,  which  might 
account  for  the  Court’s  year-long 
deliberation.  “It  may  well  be  that 
Congress  will  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
new  technology,”  Justice  Stevens 
said.  “But  it  is  not  our  job  u.  apply 
laws  that  have  not  yet  been  written. " 
'  Citing  surveys  showing  that  most 
people  use  video  recorders  for 


Taiwan 
prospers  in 
isolation 


“time-shifting"  (recording  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  viewing  at  a  more  conven¬ 
ient  time),  Justice  Stevens  said  this 
practice  fell  within  the  “fair  use”  ex¬ 
ception  to  copyright  controls.  Most 
previous  decisions  based  on  fair  use, 
such  as  permitting  photocopying  of 
materials  for  classroom  purposes, 
had  involved  reproduction  of  por¬ 
tions  of  copyrighted  works  for  “pro¬ 
ductive"  reasons. 

“We  don't  He  down  and  die  if  we 
have  another  mile  to  run,” 
Sheinberg,  president  of  MCA  Inc-, 
Universal’s  parent  company.  Jack 
Valenti,  president  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Association  of  America,  said  his 
Organization  would  seek  iegiSiation 
levying  a  user  fee  on  sales  of  vida> 
recorders  and  blank  tapes.  But  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Kastenmeier,  a  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the- 
House  subcommittee  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  copyright  law,  S3id  ’Con¬ 
gress  will  not  be  disposed  in  light  of 
the  Court's  decision  to  act.” 

Manufacturers  of  taping  equip- 
mem  said  their  victory  would  have 
little  impact  on  sales,  which  have 
been  booming  despite  the  legal  un¬ 
certainties.  Sales  of  video  recorders 
more  than  doubled  between  1982  and 
1983,  to  42  million  units.  Sales  of 
blank  tapes  soared  from  24.7  million 
to  57  million  over  the  same  period. 
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Islamic  Group 
Invites  Egypt 
To  Join  Again 

It  required  a  break  with  tradition 
and  some  linguistic  legerdemain, 
but  in  the  end  a  determined  majority 
at  the  Islamic  Conference  last  week 
opened  a  door  to  Egypt  that  had  been 
dosed  nearly  five  years.  Over  the 
heated  objections  of  hard-line  mem¬ 
bers,  Egypt,  which  was  expelled 
from  the  group  when  President 
Anwar  ei-Sadat  signed  the  Camp 
David  accords,  was  invited  to  rejoin. 

The  move  was  seen  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  chat  most  of  the  42  Moslem 
states  represented  at  the  Morocco 
meeting  were  ready  to  inject  a  mod¬ 
erating  influence  into  the  Islamic 
community,  which  has  lately  been 
shaken  by  fundamentalist  violence. 

The  language  of  the  conference 
communique  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Egypt  would  have  to  go  along  with 
the  conference  consensus  and  re¬ 
pudiate  Its  Camp  David  accords  with 
Israel  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
hard-line  states  had  demanded  and 
Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
has  consistently  refused  to  do.  But 
summit  participants  suggested  pri¬ 
vately  that  no  mere  words  would  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  Egypt’s  way. 

The  issue  descended  deeper  into 


‘  confusion  when  Morocco’s  King  Has- 
san  II  said  Mr.  Mubarak  had  told 
him  Camp  David  was  “dead”  for 
Egypt  anyway.  Then,  too,  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  rejoin  the  Islamic  community 
did  not  include  a  ticket  to  the  Arab 
political  arena.  The  latter  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  21-nation  Arab  League, 
which  also  ousted  Egypt  in  1979. 

If  the  question  of  Egypt’s  readmis¬ 
sion  to  that  body  is  raised,  perhaps 
by  King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia,  who 
supported  Cairo  in  Morocco,  Libya, 
Syria  and  South  Yemen  would  doubt¬ 
less  protest  as  loudly — and  perhaps 
.  with  more  effect — as  they  did  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Their  representatives  walked 
out  of  the  Islamic  meeting  after  the 
vote  in  which  37  members  supported 
Egypt.  Such  matters  had  tradition¬ 
ally  been  decided  unanimously. 

The  element  of  hope  in  the  Islamic 
summit’s  action  was  undercored  the 
.  next  day  when  President  Mubarak's 
senior  foreign  policy  adviser,  Osama 
el-Baz,  disclosed  that  Egypt,  Jordan 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi¬ 
zation  would  meet  soon  to  devise  a 
new  peace  initiative.  Yasir  Arafat, 
the  P.L.O.  leader,  had  urged  the  Is¬ 
lamic  conference  to  readmit  Egypt, 
and  his  recent  warmth  toward  Mr. 
Mubarak  was  seen  as  having  helped 
change  some  of  the  leaders’ minds  in 
that  direction. 

Toward  Elections 
In  Nicaragua 

Nicaragua's  leaders  have  begun 
outlining  plans  for  national  elections 
to  be  held  next  year,  but  their  pro¬ 
posals  so  far  have  been  greeted  with 
skepticism.  In  Washington,  a  senior 
Reagan  Administration  official  last 
■week  welcomed  the  announcement 
as  a  start  but  urged  the  Sandinistas 
to  go  farther  in  opening  the  contest  to 
participation  by  their  opponents.  The 
elections  would  not  be  fair,  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  said,  unless  restrictions 
on  political  organizing  and  cam¬ 
paigning  were  lifted. 

Nicaraguans  will  vote  for  a  presi¬ 
dent,  vice  president  and  90  legisla¬ 
tors,  who  would  also  draft  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  Carlos  Nurtez,  a  Sandiirista  offi¬ 
cial,  said  last  weekend-  Rebel  lead¬ 
ers  would  be  barred  but  their  follow¬ 
ers  could  come  home  to  vote  under 
an  amnesty.  Dates  and  details  are  to 
be  announced  next  month.  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  and  a  coalition  of  Indian 
rebels  called  for  repeal  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Law  restrictions  on  political 
meetings  and  for  access  to  ail  com¬ 
munications  media. 

Defense  Minister  Humberto  Orte¬ 
ga,  meanwhile,  accused  die  United 


States  and  Honduras  of  40  violations 
of  Nicaraguan  waters  and  airspace 
since  Jan.  1,  including  the  flight  of 
the  helicopter  whose  American 
Army  pilot  was  killed  by  Sandinistas 
when  it  was  forced  down  near  the 
border.  Several  thousand  American 
troops  have  been  sent  to  Honduras 
for  the  announced  purpose  of  bolster¬ 
ing  the  country  militarily ;  others  are 
there  to  train  Government  forces 
from  neighboring  El  Salvador. 

Their  Salvadoran  guerrilla  foes 
have  Improved  their  fighting  abil¬ 
ities,  the  State  Department  told  Con¬ 
gress,  while  Government  forces  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  from  command  defi¬ 
ciencies.  On  human  rights,  the  de- 
.  pertinent  reported  *'a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  death  squad  activity"  but 
said  “important  progress”  had  been 
made  —  civilian  deaths  fell  to  104  a 
month  in  the  last  half  of  1983.  How¬ 
ever,  Americas  Watch,  a  human 
rights  group,  said  the  Stafb  Depart- 
.  meat  total  was  low.  A  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  agency  in  San  Salvador 
reported  four  times  as  many  civilian 
deaths  for  the  period. 

The  State  Department  also  told 
Congress  it  could  not  have  a  report 
by  an  American  jurist  on  the  four 
American  church  women  killed  in  El 
Salvador  three  years  ago.  It  said  dis¬ 
closure  could  adversely  affect  the 
trial  of  five  Salvadoran  National 
Guardsmen  accused  of  the  killings. 
Relatives  and  friends  of  the  slain 
missionaries  said  they  were  entitled 
to  see  the  report.  In  another  Salvado¬ 
ran  murder  case,  after  protests  by 
United  States  labor  and  Government 
officials,  the  Salvadoran  Army  over¬ 
ruled  plans  to  release  Army  Capt. 
Eduardo  Alfonso  Avila,  a  key  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  1981  killing  of  two  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  advisers. 

Stern  Standard 
For  Nigerians 

The  generals  will  be  watching  as 
Nigeria’s  new  Government  straggles 
to  curb  what  Maj.  Gen.  Mohamamed 
Buhari,  the  new  leader,  called  "the 
■  monstrous  effects  of  a  grossly  mis¬ 
managed  economy.”  Swearing  in  a 
Cabinet  of  11  civilians  and  seven 
^military  officers,  he  warned  last 
"week  that  "the  Supreme  Military 
.;-Council.‘,wttl  keep  a  keen  and  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  your  performance,  your 
style  of  life." 

“Fraud,  indiscipline,  corruption, 
squandermania,  misuse  and  abuse  of 
public  office  and  other  vices,  which 
characterized  the  civilian  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  past  four  years,”  he 
said,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

It  wasn’t  democracy  that  foiled 
but  “those  who  operated  it  and  the 
way  they  operated  it,”  be  added  in 
an  interview  with  The  New  York 
Times.  The  military  will  run  things 
until  such  time  as  the  Supreme  Mili¬ 
tary  Council  decides  “to  ask  Ni¬ 
gerians  about  whatever  system  they 
want,"  he  said,  and  that  may  or  may 
not  be  presidential  or  parliamentary. 

•  democracy. 

To  deal  with  steep  inflation,  high 
unemployment  and  shrinking  for¬ 
eign  currency  reserves,  Nigeria  is 
asking  fellow  OPEC  members  to  in¬ 
crease  its  oil  production  quota  of  1.3 
million  barrels  per  day.  It  is  also 
tightening  import  restrictions  and. 
will  be  negotiating  with  international 
agencies  banks  for  debt  relief. 

China’s  Plan 
For  Hong  Kong 

Dealing  tenderly  with  a  creature  it 
hopes  will  keep  on  laying  golden 
eggs,  China  last  weds  proposed  to 
make  Hong  Kong  a  semiautonomous 
islet  of  capitalism — under  the  main¬ 
land’s  sovereignty  but  insulated 
from  its  bureaucrats.  But  there  was 
no  mention  of  an  administrative  role 
for  Britain  in  keeping  the  colony’s 
economy  humming  when  its  99-year 
lease  runs  out  in  1997. 

“The  time  is  now  ripe  to  solve  this 
problem  left  over  from  history,”  Ji 
Pengfei,  a  senior  Peking  official, 
said.  Talks  with  Britain  were  to  re¬ 
sume  this  week.  China  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  announce  its  own  plans  uni¬ 
laterally  if  agreement  is  not  reached 
by  September. 

Mr.  Ji  said  Hong  Kong  would  be  a 
special  administrative  zone  —  a 
model  for  a  re  incorporated  Taiwan, 
incidentally  —  with  its  own  legisla¬ 
tive  and  judicial  powers.  Some  local ' 
officials  would  be  elected,  others  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  free  port,  stock  market, 
gold  exchange  and  the  convertible 
Hong  Kong  dollar  would  be  contin¬ 
ued.  Peking  would  be  responsible  for 
defense  and  foreign  policy  but  Hong 
Kong  could  make  its  own  worldwide 
economic  and  cultural  deals.  British' 
and  other  foreign  economic  interests 
would  be  protected  by  law.  Chinese 
Prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  said  in 
the  United  States  that  Hong  Kong’s 
system  would  survive  Intact  for  50 
years. 

London  had  no  comment  on  Mr. 
Ji’s  remarks.  The  Hong  Kang  dollar, 
which  dropped  nearly  37  percent  in 
Peking-induced  political  jitters  in 
September,  held  steady  at  12.8  cents. 

Milt  Frendwhdm, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
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On  the  Edge  of  Beirut,  Syria  Plays  a  Waiting  Game 
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Shiite  sniper  aiming  machine  gun  at  Marine  positions  at  the  Lebanese  University  In  Beirut. 

Has  the  Calendar  Run  Out 
On  the  May  17  Agreement? 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon — The  May  17  Israel-Leba- 
non  withdrawal  agreement  has  become  Leba¬ 
non's  most  prominent  political  orphan.  Eight 
months  after  it  was  signed,  it  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  political  figure  of  note  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  will  express  public  support  tor  the  ac¬ 
cord.  A  senior  Lebanese  official  said  with  a  smile 
when  asked  about  it  recently,  “What  May  17 
agreement?” ' 

Instead  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  officials  In  Beirut 
say.  the  May  17  accord  has  became  one  more  ob¬ 
stacle  to  resolving  Lebanon's  many  troubles. 
Even  the  Israelis  have  grudgingly  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  much  and  are  speaking  about  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  south  Lebanon  when  their  “security” 
can  be  assured,  but  without  any  reference  to  the 
May  17  agreement.  It  is  not  that  the  Israelis  want 
to  see  the  accord  pul  aside,  but  they  seen  to  be 
reluctantly  admitting  that  if  they  wait  for  full  im¬ 
plementation,  they  could  be  staying  in  irfwyw 
indefinitely. ...  .  .  t'„ 

Lebanese  political  analysts  note  that  only  the 


Reagan  Administration,  which  points  to  the  May 
17  accord  as  its  one  foreign  policy  "success,”  is 
■still  insisting  that  the  Syrians  and  their  Lebanese 
■proxies  will  somehow  be  brought  around  to  ac¬ 
cepting  it.  Washington  seems  to  be  dinging  to 
'this  notion  despite  the  fact  that  every  American- 
sponsored  diplomatic  effort  at  resolving  the 
Lebanon  conflict  since  September  has  foundered 
precisely  because  one  side  or  another  would  not 
go  along  unless  its  conditions  on  the  agreement 
were  met.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe,  told  reporters  after  his  recent 
tour  of  the  Middle  East  that  he  saw  no  chance  for 
“progress  in  Lebanon  until  the  May  17  pact  was 
abrogated. 

'  The  country,  meanwhile,  lurches  from  cease¬ 
fire  to  cease-fire,  seeming  to  come  apart  a  little 
'more  each  day.  The  Lebanese  pound  regularly 
sinks  to  new  lows,  electricity  has  become  a  lux¬ 
ury  that  Beirut  residents  now  enjoy  only  six  or 
'seven  hours  a  day  and  the  madness  seems  to  en¬ 
gulf  more  and  more  innocent  victims,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  last  week’s  murder  of  Malcolm  H. 
Kerr,  the  popular  president  of  the  American  Uni-  ■ 
yersity  of  Beirut.  -  L.._.  . 

:  .The  meaning  of  the  accord  has  been  debated1 


ever  since  it  was  signed.  It  called  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  Israeli  forces  from  south  LeJ***^ 
exchange  for  security  arrangements  to  be  estab- 
lisbed  there  to  prevent  the  return  of  anti-Israeli 
guerrillas.  It  also  outlined  political  and  economic 
relationships  that  were  intended  to  normalize 
ties  between  between  Lebanon  and  Israel.  But- 
the  agreement  was  not  foaptehtenteA.  Israel  and  ; 
the  United  States  agreed  in  a  side  tetter  thatls- 
raeii  troops  would  not  have,  to  puU  out  anal- 
Syrian  and  Palestinians  forces  also,  did  so.  At  the; 
time,  this  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  request  by; 
the  Israelis.  But  it  handed  the  Syrians  a  vetoover- 
the  whole  agreement,  which  they  opposed  in  any 
case  because  if  threatened  to  pull  Lebanon  away 
from  Syria’s  orbit  and  closer  to  its  enemies,  Is¬ 
rael  and  Egypt,  the.  Camp  David  signatories.  The 
Syrians  exercised  their  veto,  foe  Israelis  refused 
-to  go  and  foe.  Lebanese  Government  declined  to 
ratify  the  agreement.  To  do  the  Lebanese 
argued,  would  havesparked  a  conflict  with  Syria 
.and  a  huge  Internal  debate,  all  without  foe  re¬ 
ward  of  troop  withdrawal. 

'..  Since  this  left  theaccordfrazai,  American  and 
.Lebanese' officials  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
.the  Syrians  to  ignore  it  and  go  m  to  morepress- 
.fog  matters,  con?wli<faHngti»cease-fire  and  pos- 
sibly  enabling  the  American  marines  to  make  a 
■dignified  exit.  But  foe  Syrians  seem  unlikely  to 
.agree.  The  May  17,  agreement  has  become  .a 
■casualty  of  the  basic,  longstanding  debate  over 
what  kind  of  country  Lebanon  should  bis,  particu¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  the  Axab-Bradi  conflict. 

Hostage  to  ArtBery  ^  j 

*  ‘  From  1943  until  1967,  Lebanon  was  able  to  re- . 
ypafo  largely  neutral  in  i^ional  conflicts. -Then 
thousands  of  Palestinian  guerrillas  took  up  posi¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon,  changing  the  internal  balance 
of  power  in  favor  of  pan- Arab  Moslem  elements, 
and  against  the  pro-Western  Christians.  The  new 
balance  of -power  was  consecrated  in  the  1988 
Cairo  accords,  which  gave  foe  Palestinians  the 
right  to  operateinsoath  Lebanon  against  Israel:  *. 

The  balance  of  power- was  reversed  in  June 
,1982  by  the  Israeli  invasion,  which  drove  foe 
.armed  Palestinians  out  of  south  Lebanon  and- 
.Beirut  and  enabled  the  Christian  Pftalangfets  to 
dominate  the  key  positions  of  power.  The  Phelan-, 
gists  wanted  to  see  Lebanon  freed  of  many  pan- 

.  -Arab  responsibilities  and  linked  more  closely 
.with  Israel.  Their  approach  was  crystalized  in 
-the  May  17  agreement,  which  effectively  nullified 
.foe  Cairo  accords.  The  Syrians  and  many  Leba¬ 
nese  Moslems  opposed  the  agreement  at  foe 
time,  but  they  were  too  weak  to  prevaiL 

The  agreement  might  have  taken  effect  if  the 
balance  of  power  bad  not  shifted  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1983,  when  the  Israelis  —  who  were 
preoccupied  with  their  casualties  —  withdrew 
from  the  mountains  around  Beirut.  This  enabled 
the  Syrians  and  their  proxies  to  move  back  to  foe- 
edges  of  the  capital  and  to  hold  it  hostage  with 
their  artillery. 

-  Since  then,  the  Syrians  have  been  able  to  force 
their  views  on  the  May  17  agreement  to  the  top  of 
every  discussion  of  solving  the  Lebanon  conflict 
and  to  block  progress  on  any  paint.  With  more, 
and  more  Lebanese  becoming  convinced  that  foe 
agreement  is  more  trouble  than  it’s  worth,  and 
with  the  Israelis  talking  about  pulling  out  .  of 
Lebanon,  with  or  without  it,  foe  Syrians  seem  to 
have  much  to  gain  and  lictie  to  I&se  by  continuing 
to  play  a  patient  waiting^^ma^^  -  :  ' 


Zhao  Renewed  His  Call  for  a  Reunified  China  Last  Week  . 


Taiwan  Fends  for  Itself,  and  Then  Some 


Taiwan’s  favorable  trade  balance 
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*  First  i  O  montns:  estimates  are  that  for  aU  d  1 883  Taiwan  will  show  a  trade  surplus  of  more  than  $8  bfltton  ve.  U.S. 
Source;  Department  of  Commerce  ,, 


just  doesn’t  quack  like  an  embassy.”  * 

That  precedent  encouraged  nearly 
a  dozen  Western  European  countries 
that  also  recognize  Peking1  to  set  up 
their  own  unofficial  presences  in  Tai¬ 
pei,  prompting  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Ministry  to  complain  about  the  sub¬ 
terfuge  in  1982. 

Taiwan  has  promoted  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  point  that 
exports  now  account  for  more  than 
half  of  .the  island’s  gross  national 
product.  Last  year.*  its  economy  grew; 
by  7.1 percent,  well  above'the  Gov-/ 
ernment’s  5  percent  target.  Ameri¬ 
can  business  investment  alone  has 
reached  Il'billkxL 

The  luxury  goods  displayed  ih  the 
stores  and  the  motorcycles  jamming 
the  streets  attest  to.Taiwan’s  rising 
affluence.  Yet  its  citizens  saved 
nearly  a  third -of  their  income  last 
year,  one  of  the  highest  thrift  ratios  fa. 
the  world. 


By  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN 

TAIPEI,  Taiwan —When  the  United  States  de¬ 
cided  in  1979  to  break  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  and  to  establish  diplomatic 
ties  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  on  foe 
mainland,  the  stunned  Nationalist  Government 
got  barely  eight  hours’  warning.  “Five  years 
ago,  we  felt  very  much  angered  and  upset,  not 
necessarily  frightened,  because  we  were  sure  of 
our  economic  power,”  recalled  John  Chang,  a 
senior  Foreign  Ministry  offidaL  "We  had  been 
allies  and  we  had  been  kept  In  the  dark.” 

The  expectation  in  Peking  was  that  Taiwan 
would  be  so  demoralized  by  the  loss  of  United 
States  recognition  and  by  its  deepening  isolation 
in  the  world  that  it  might  consider  China's  terms 
for  reunification. 

Chinese  Prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang,  visiting 
New  York  last  week,  made  it  dear  that  "the  Tai¬ 
wan  question”  was  still  on  Peking's  mind.  He 
said  it  was  “the  main  obstacle  to  the  growth  of 
Sino-U.S.  relations,”  and  raterated  Peking’s 
promise  of  a  semi-autonomous  status  for  Tai¬ 
wan,  telling  a  luncheon  audience  that  China 
would  remain  a  divided  nation  until  Taiwan  re¬ 
turned  to  the  embrace  of  the  motherland. 

But  if  the  island  has  suffered  in  its  isolation,  it 
‘has  not  done  so  materially.  Taiwan  Is  thriving 
economically,  with  a  gross  rational  product  that 
hit  $49.7  billion  last  year.  Its  per  capita  income  of 
$2,444  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Asia.  It  even  ran  an 
embarrassingly  large  surplus  of  $6.6  billion  in  its 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  1983. 

’  Taiwan's  resilience  is  rooted  in  a  propensity 
for  bard  work  and  thrift  among  its  18.7  million 


citizens,  a  self-confidence  born  of  adversity  and, - 
not  least,  an  American  safety  net  in  the  form  of 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  which  Congress 
passed  in  early  1979  to  insure  that  unofficial  rela¬ 
tions  between  Washington  and  Taipei  would  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  thrust  of  Taiwan’s  foreign  policy  shifted 
from  politics  to  economics,  with  substance 
stressed  over  form,  a  notion  alien  to  traditional 
Chinese  diplomacy.  It  retains  formal  diplomatic 
relations  with  only  24  countries— foe  largest  are 
Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa  and  South  Korea  — 
but  it  cultivates  unofficial  cultural  and  commer¬ 
cial  ties  with  about  140  countries,  someof  which 
maintain  offices  in  Taipei. 

The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  originally  envisaged 

only  economic  and  cultural  ties  between  Taipei 
and  Washington.  Congressional  amendment* 
added  provisions  for  American  military  <a*ieg 
Peking's  biggest  grievance  with  Washington  has 
become  the  sale  of  arms  to  Taiwan,  which  has 
enabled  the  Nationalist  regime  to  cold-shoulder 
Peking's  overtures  for  negotiations. 

“I  think  it  is  basically  psychological  and  not  so 
much  military,”  a  local  journalist  said  of  the 
arms  sales.  "Everybody  knows  we  can  never  de¬ 
fend  ourselves.  But  politically,  it  means  America 
still  cares  about  the  security  of  Taiwan.’’ 

Acting  LBce  an  Embassy 

The  nominally  nongovernmental  American  In¬ 
stitute  in  Taiwan  has  assumed  most  embassy 
functions  except  those  Involving  diplomatic 
protocol.  The  institute  occupies  the  old  chancery 
with  a  staff  seconded  from  foe  State  Department! 
“ft  looks  like  an  embassy  and  it  acts  like  an  em- 
.bassy."  said  a  Western  resident  of  TaipeL  “It" 


- t£r  uuw  a] 

proach  $13  bilEon,  according  to  Che 
Sun,  vice  chairman  of  the  Council  to* 
Economic  Manning.  And  total  trade 
turnover  of  $45.4  billion  last  year 
showed  a  $4,8  bfllion  surplus,  deqpfre 
heavy  oil  imports.  . 

“We  feel  stronger  than  we  did  five  years  ago 
beranse  we  have  already  gone  through  all  the 
bad  times,  said  Matthew  F^C.  MiauTaprosper- 
ous  young  businessman  in  TaipeL  \ 

.*®?e  fcf?  would  argue  that  the  break  to  ties 
with  the  Umted  States  was  a  blessing  in  dfeptis* 
because  it  showed  that  the  Island  could  thriveon 

J*  “*  think  ?  *  gw*.”  said  Antonio  Chiang, 

active  in  the  political  Opposition  to  the 
^h^Kuoiaii«angPai,ty^4,W'ecannot  depend  on 
me  Americans  forever.  It’s  better  (to  end 
sooner  rattier  than  later  ”  ' 

JSHuSSt  nolJ*ared  W  officials  who  still 
miss  foe  juestige  of  formal  ties  between  Taipei 
WasUngton.  “We  have  made  progress  r* 

Sf 

States,  not  because  of  foe  ab- 
semce  afdBgomatic  relations, "said  James  C.  Y. 
soong,  the  Governments  chi#  spokesman. 

Lingering  Disbeflef 

jafeajjhe  Government  on  Taiwan,,  far  all  its 


mexpKHting  other  ch* 
says  there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  far 
change  of  ambassadors.  Dtifefief  iw, 
the  Umted  States  severed  diplomatics 
withits  old  frjeid  to  appeasethe  Peking  n 
while  mamtaintog  fonnal  ties  wtth  other 

^^ognitie^xwrfyTOside 

wrvjyed  quite  well  "  said  Mr:  ehane  ofth 
“But  as  for  as torWnafa 

couceraea.  we  are  w*  satisfied  with  this  j 

i  Tin  ITitF,  ft om.  "nr; 
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:  [A  Student's  Death  Leads  to  ah  Army  Major’s  Transfer 


an  Issue  in  Honduras 


Argentina's  Shadow 


V"r  .^.sTEPH^TOgpEii 
TEGUCIGALPA,  HGooduras  —  Ratil  Umar  V&squez. 


easily  have  -passed  unnoted,  becoming Juit  anoth®- 
enitty 'on  the,  long  list  of -yonng  . Latin  Americans  bo m 
Guatemala  in  Argentina  who  have  been  kllled  by  Govern¬ 
ment, officials.  Bitt  the -Vasquez  case  exploded  into  public 
scandal:  A  few.days.-efter.the  facts  became  known,  the 
chief  of  the  National  Melligehce  Directorate,  Maj.  Juan1 
Bias.  Salazar  Itoa,, was  txawrf^red.  The  Aimed  Forces 
Commander,  Gen.  Gustavo  Alvarez  Martinez,  promised 
the  oxime  would  beinvestigated  and  that  those  responsi- 
hle-would  be  “punished  with  the  full  force  of  theUtw.”  ' 
Mr.  Vasquez's  arrest  cameonlydays  after  President 
Reagan’s .  commission  „on  Central  America.  recom-: 
mended  ‘large  increases  -  in  .American  military'  and'  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  for  Honduras  and  other  pro-Western  Govern- 


f  -.ir 


meats  in  the  region.  The  Administration  considers  Hon¬ 
duras  critical  to  its  plan  to  turn  tack  leftist  challenges.  It 
is  considering  establishing  what  General  Alvarez  calls  a 
“mixed  base”  in  Honduras,  where  American  and  Hondu¬ 
ran  troops  would  be  stationed  together. 

.  The  Honduran  ' Government  and  its  friends  in  toe 
White  House  are  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  constitu¬ 
tional  rule  is/taking  hold  in  Tegucigalpa.  American  offi¬ 
cials  here,  who  have  been  privately  critical  of  Major  Bias 
Salazar,  were  pleased  at  his  transfer.  “It's  a  constant 
battle  keeping  toe  security  forces  under  control,”  an 
American  diplomatsaid. 

The  latest  victim,  Mr.  Vasquez,  was  a  university  stu¬ 
dent  reportedly  engaged  in  trafficking  in  dollars,  not  a 
crime  in  Honduras:  Thera  were  rumors  that  he  may  have 
had  differences,  with  associates.  He  was  detained  by 
three  policemen  at  8:30  P~M.  on  Jan.  10.  The  next  day.  his 
wife  received  a  telephone  call  telling  her  where  she  could 
pick  up  her  husband's  body. 

Major  Bias  Salazar  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  to  reporters  that  his  men  had 
arrested  Mr.  Vasquez.  “But  he  took 
III,”  the  major  said,  "and  we  were 
taking  him  to  the  hospital.  As  we 
were  passing  the  stadium,  he  died 
suffering  from  pneumonia.”  The  offi¬ 
cial  coroner’s  report,  however,  listed 
the  cause  of  death  as  homicide  by 
blows  to  the  head.  Mr.  Vasquez’s 
widow  allowed  photographers  to  take 
pictures  of  the  corpse,  which  was  dis¬ 
figured.  "Law  Student  Dies  Under 
Torture  in  Police  Cell,”  said  the 
headline  in  the  daily  El  Heraldo. 

Mr.  Vasquez,  it  was  learned,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  leading  right- 
wing  organization  at  the  university 
and  had  many  influential  friends 
there.  The  university  rector,  Oswaldo 
Ramos  Soto,  condemned  the  killing 
as  a  "barbarous  act.”  The  student 
federation,  controlled  by  a  pro-Gov- 
emment  group,  called  for  an  exhaus- 
five  investigation. 

Mr.  Vasquez’s  political  leanings 
stirred  high-level  interest  in  his  case, 
and  the  surprisingly  frank  affirma- 
star/j«jBMN«ditmiy  torn  by  Major  Bias  Salazar  that  his 
ilpa.  death  occurred  in  police  custody  was 

- - - ; —  seen  in  some  quarters  as  a  challenge 


to  officers  trying  to  improve  toe  image  of  toe  military. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  coroner  felt  free  to  file  a 
candid  death  certificate  and  toe  press  did  not  hesitiate  to 
support  it.  “It  was  quite  an  unusual  case,”  said  a  West¬ 
ern  diplomat  who  closely  follows  toe  Government’s 
human  rights  practices.  "The  police  were  caught  in  a 
blatant  lie.  The  facts  simply  could  not  be  explained 
away.” 

General  Alvarez,  who  is  widely  regarded  as  toe  most 
powerful  man  in  Honduras,  moved  quickly  to  transfer 
Major  Bias  Salazar  to  an  unspecified  post  in  the  security 
forces  and  to  arrest  three  soldiers  said  to  be  implicated 
in  the  crime.  The  new  chief  of  toe  investigating  police  is 
Maj.  Guillermo  Pinel  Cal  Lx,  a  recent  graduate  of  general 
staff  training  at  the  United  States  Army  School  of  toe 
Americas  in  Panama. 

The  prevalence  of  human  rights  abuses  in  Honduras 
is  disputed.  The  country  has  not  experienced  toe  wanton 
mass  killings  common  in  some  nearby  countries.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roberto  Suazo  COrdova  likes  to  note  that  few,  if  any, 
Hondurans  have  fled  into  exile,  while  thousands  of  refu¬ 
gees  have  come  here  from  Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua. 

American  officials  say  the  Honduran  judicial  system 
is  in  need  of  overhaul  and  that  Honduran  detectives  are 
often  uneducated  and  at  times  brutal.  But  they  also  say 
President  Suazo  and  General  Alvarez  are  actively  work- 
ing  to  improve  the  system.  "The  very  fast  action  in  the 
case  of  Major  Bias  Salazar  will  serve  as  a  powerful  warn¬ 
ing  to  his  successor  that  abuse  of  prisoners  will  not  be  tol¬ 
erated,”  an  American  diplomat  asserted. 

Some  Honduran  human  rights  advocates,  however, 
are  less  certain.  They  fear  that  General  Alvarez,  a  dedi¬ 
cated  anti-Communist  who  believes  his  country. is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  subversion  or  attack,  may  be  prepared  to  use 
whatever  means  he  considers  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  threatening  doctrines  or  practices.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Defense  of  HumairRights  in  Honduras  lists 
53  political  prisoners.  Some  of  them  have  been  accused  of 
spying  for  Nicaragua;  others  are  being  held  without 
charges.  Last  year,  28  people  disappeared  after  being 
taken  into  custody  by  police  agents,  the  committee 
added. 

"There  are  elements  within  toe  Army  that  specialize 
in  repression,’ 1  said  Ram6n  Custodio,  a  physician  who 
heads  toe  rights  group.  He  said  he  doubted  the  removal  of 
Major  Bias  Salazar  would  make  a  substantial  difference 
in  police  behavior.  "They  are  just  changing  the  facade 
for  a  while,”  he  said.  “If  I  saw  an  investigation  of  every 
case,  then  I  would  think  there  was  going  to  be  a  change.  ” 
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WITH  PREJUDICE  . . . 

•  by  Alex'.  Berfyne  *'  .  .  .  • 

“Alex  Beriyne’s  mind  is  .  ■ 
either  a  fount  of  erudition,  of 
a  xubbisTi  dump,”  and  WITH. 
PREJUDICE  is,  by 
.exteosiom  the  author's  mind. . 

.  X, fascinating,:. endless 
potpourri  derived  from  the  . 
.  JerusaTeai -Post  column  of  the 
same.name.- . 
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IN  AND  AROUND 
.JERUSALEM 
:  By  Cabriella  Rosenthal 
The  sharp  wit  and  human 
compassion  of  the  author's 
'  recollections  of  Jerusalem  in 
•the  1 940s  and  ‘50s  make  up- 
this  folksy,  delightful  book  of 
d  fa  wings  and  articles. 
Jerusalem’s  many  ethnic 
groups  and  types  of 
yesteryear  are  depicted  in  the 
’  acclaimed  cartoons  that 
.  originally  appeared  in  The 
.  Palestine  Post  (now  The 
Jerusalem  Post).  Published 
by  Tebo  Press.,  soficover. 

IS  1755 


THE 
HISTORICAL 

JESUS 

;  SnmlfcVirtl  .. 


SO  EAT,  MY  DARLING 
Eating  could  be  called  the 
Jewish  noshinal  pastime; 
this  book  contains  over  180 
traditional  dishes  and  holiday 
menus,  and  includes 
humorous  folk  tales,  anec¬ 
dotes  and  photographs  on 
Jewish  folklore.  Published  by 
Massuda.  softcover. 

IS  1334 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  OFTHE 
BIBLE: 

BOOK  BY  BOOK 

By  Gaalyah  Cornfeld 
An  up-to-date  archaeological 
commentary  on  the  Bible, 
this  volume  offers  insights 
into  biblical  history  with  the 
help  of  over  400  illustrations, 
photographs  and  maps.  Per¬ 
fect  for  tne  biblical  historian, 
amateur  archaeologist  or  in¬ 
terested  tourist. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Row, 
softcover. 


IS  800 
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.  STREET  PEOPLE  • 

'  •  By  Helga  Dudman  •  . 

The-  stories  behind  toe  names 
of  Israel’s  main  streets;  Learn 
about  ..Dizengoff,  Nordau, 
Tchemicowsky,  Georgft 
Eliot,,  and  many  more;  in.  this 
.entortainlng  volume. .  - 

Published  by.  Caria  and.  The  . 
Jerusalem.  Post.  200  pages,  .. 

; hardcover,  ifl usl rated.  *_  ■  • 

IS  1107 


THE  HISTORICAL  JESUS 
A  scholarly  and  unbiased  in¬ 
sight  into  Jesus,  the  political 
climate  of  his  times,  and  his 
influence  upon  the  millennia 
that  followed.  Written  with 
sensitivity  and  common 
sense,  using  both  ancient  and 
modern  sources.  Hardcover, 
illustrated,  234  pages. 
Published  by  MacMillan  Co. 
IS  1865 


BAEDEKER’S 
JERUSALEM 
Baedeker’s  famous 
guidebook  “Palestine  and 
Syria”  published  in  1876  was 
a  must  a  hundred  years  ago 
for  visitors  to  the  Middle 
East.  This  reprint  of  ihe 
Jerusalem  section  comes 
from  the  original  edition,  and 
remains  a  living  witness  for 
the  traveller,  researcher  and 
Jerusalem  lover.  Includes 
dozens  of  maps  and 
illustrations.  190  pages  (small 
format).  Published  by  Carta. 
IS  1580 


ISRAEL  GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By  Walter  FrankI 
Comprehensive,  month-by¬ 
month  instructions  for  plan¬ 
ting  everything  that  grows  in 
Israeli  gardens,  homes  and 
window  boxes.  For  green- 
thumbed  wizards  and  regular, 
garden-variety  plant  lovers, 
this  bestselling  book  is  a  must. 
Published  by  Carla  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  256  pages, 
laminated  hardcover,  illustrated. 
IS  1580 


-Need  a  special  gift?  Or  are  you  just  feeling  a  little  self-indulgent?  There's  nothing  better  than 
.a.  book.  The  titles  listed  here  are  available  from  the  offices  of  77ie  Jerusalem  Post 
in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa.  You  can  order  by  mail,  too.  Just  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon 
below,  with  your  cheque,  to  BOOKS,  THE  JERUSALEM  POST,  P.O.B.  81, 91000  Jerusalem. 
Prices- mdtide  VAT.  Postage  and  handling  are  free.  Prices  are  valid  until  January  31,  1984. 
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Alfonsm’s 
Moves  Make 
For  Nervous 
Neighbors 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 

MONTEVIDEO,  Uruguay — On  a  clear  day,  a  person 
looking  across  the  broad  River  Plate  from  Buenos  Aires 
can  see  the  faint  outlines  of  this  small,  troubled  country, 
which  has  long  been  in  Argentina’s  shadow.  When  eight 
years  of  military  rule  came  to  an  end  last  month  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Radi  Alfonsin  became  toe  elected  President, 
there  was  a  noticeable  stirring  here.  Last  week,  labor 
unions  closed  down  Montevideo  during  a  24-hour  general 
strike,  the  first  in  a  decade  of  military  government. 

But  the  example  of  Argentine  democracy  has  been  a 
double-edged  sword.  Prosecutions  of  former  Argentine 
military  leaders  for  human  rights  abuses  have  shaken 
Uruguay’s  generals,  putting  in  doubt  their  promise  to 
hold  elections  in  November  and  relinquish  power  next 
year.  “The  Argentines  have  done  us  such  horrible  dam¬ 
age,”  lamented  Julio  M.  Sanguinetti,  president  of  the 
Colorados,  one  of  this  country’s  two  largest  parties. 

The  tremors  in  Uruguay  are  the  most  prominent  ex¬ 
ample,  but  reverberations  from  Argentina  are  also  being 
felt  throughout  Latin  America. 

In  neighboring  Chile,  the  10-year-old  Government  of 
.  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  hoping  to  discourage 
sons,  has  been  quietly  rejecting  visa  applications  from 
'  Argentine  getierals. Chileans  say  that,  contrary  tothe  Ar*  ; 

gentine  pattern,  abuses  such  as  torture,  murder  and  dis¬ 
appearances  are  the  province  of  toe.  secret  police,  which 
has  only  a  handful  of  military  commanders.  Chile’s  mili¬ 
tary  has  remained  largely  out  of  politics  and  respected, 
despite  the  opposition  to  General  Pinochet.  Last  week, 
the  Government-owned  television  was  told  to  reduce  its 
Argentine  human  rights  coverage,  journalists  said. 

In  Paraguay,  Latin  America’s  senior  strongman, 
Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner,  has  decided  to  allow  toe  return 
from  Argentina  of  some  Paraguayan  exiles,  notably  dis¬ 
sident  former  officials  and  congressmen  who  are  consid¬ 
ered  unlikely  to  challenge  him. 

In  Brazil,  the  Argentine  election  has  spumed  de¬ 
mands  to  speed  up  the  transition  to  full  democracy  after 
20  years  of  military  rule.  A  Congress  was  elected  last 
year  and  presidential  elections  are  scheduled  in  1885 
under  an  electoral  college  formula  likely  to  favor  toe 
military’s  candidate.  Last  week,  nearly  30,000  people  at¬ 
tended  toe  first  rally  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  direct  presiden¬ 
tial  elections.  They  applauded  an  Argentine  from  Mr.  Al- 
fonsin’s  Radical  Party. 

Hospitality  for  Exiles 

Diplomats  said  a  further  effect  of  the  Argentine 
events,  although  difficult  to  prove,  may  have  been  to  dis¬ 
courage  restless  military  officers  considering  coups 
against  the  young,  economically  troubled  democracies  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Argentina's  military  was  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  past  Bolivian  coups  and  in  training  Peruvian 
officers.  Also  last  week,  Mr.  Alfonsin  reportedly  notified 
Washington  that  Argentina  would  no  longer  support  the 
rebels  fighting  in  Nicaragua.  He  has  offered  to  make 
Buenos  Aires  a  center  for  South  American  exiles.  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  officials  said  they  would  be  Issuing  strong 
condemnations  of  human  rights  abuses  everywhere.  But 
they  promised  not  to  interfere  in  other  countries’  affairs. 

In  Uruguay,  however,  Argentine  influence  is  so  great 
that  even  a  whisper  carries  weight.  Argentine  television 
shows  dominate  toe  air  waves.  Argentines  are  pervasive 
in  literature  and  the  arts.  They  take  over  the  beaches 
each  summer.  Smuggled  dollar  deposits  from  Argentina 
underwrite  the  financial  system.  And  Uruguay’s  political 
future  is  likely  to  center  on  the  competing  ambitions  of 
President  Gregorio  Alvarez,  a  retired  general  who  wants 
to  stay  in  power,  and  Wilson  Ferreira  Aldunate,  the 
exiled  head  of  toe  important  National  Party,  who  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  Buenos  Aires  from  London  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Alfonsin  Government. 

Mr.  Ferreira  Aldunate,  who  was  defeated  for  presi¬ 
dent  in  1971,  is  toe  last  of  the  National  and  Colorado  Party 
leaders  still  banned  from  politics.  Ten  years  of  exile  have 
given  him  a  mythical  aura,  making  him  a  potential  front¬ 
runner.  He  was  originally  a  conservative  rancher  but  his 
contacts  with  leftists  and  his  needling  from  abroad  have 
upset  toe  military.  The  Nationals  say  they  will  boycott 
elections  if  he  cannot  participate.  The  Colorados  say  they 
would  join  in  a  boycott;  they  want  Mr.  Ferreira  Aldunate 

to  return  so  they  can  run  against  a  man  instead  of  a  myth. 

General  Alvarez  was  appointed  in  1981  to  oversee  toe 
transition.  In  October,  toe  junta  of  26  generals  and  admi¬ 
rals  rejected  his  proposal  to  postpone  toe  elections  be¬ 
cause  of  growing  unrest  Now  he  cites  toe  Argentine 
prosecutions  as  an  argument  for  delay.  If  toe  schedule 
holds,  he  hopes  to  run  or  to  sponsor  a  Government  candi¬ 
date  in  truncated  elections  without  Mr.  Ferreira  Aldu¬ 
nate  and  thus  possibly  without  the  main  parties,  which 
would  be  to  his  advantage. 

General  Alvarez  lacks  popular  support,  although  his 
position  was  strengthened  last  week  when  an  ally,  G«u 
Pedro -Aranco,  was  ngwi<vt  army  commander.  General 
Alvarez  hopes  the  protests  will  foster  a  backlash  demand¬ 
ing  order,  senior  officials  Said.  He  is  also  banking  on  the 
newly  appointed  Economics  Minister,  Alejandro  Vegh 
Villegas,  a  respected  former  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
to  rescue  toe  economy.  However,  toe  independent  Mr. 

Vegh  Villegas  is  known  to  be  disenchanted  with  General 
Alvarez’s  hardening  position  and  to  be  caraidm-ing  re¬ 
signing  —  which  toe  Junta  fears  would  be  a  further  blow 
to  its  remaining  support 
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Rights  Panel 
Echoes  Reagan 
Point  of  View 

A  little  late  for  Christmas,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  appears  to  have  finally 
gotten  a  long-sought  present  —  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  follow  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions. 

Early  last  week,  as  the  newly  con¬ 
stituted  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  held  Its  first  meet¬ 
ings,  the  panel  protested  that  it 
would  be  nobody’s  lap  dog,  criticiz¬ 
ing  a  White  House  aide  who  had  re¬ 
portedly  cracked  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  "on  our  side.”  The  commis¬ 
sion  then  denounced  the  use  of  nu- 
merical  quotas  for  the  promotion  of 
minorities  and  women.  Reversing 
the  old  commission’s  position,  the 
panel,  whose  votes  were  shaped  by 
what  chairman  Clarence  M.  Pendle¬ 
ton  Jr.  called  a  “neoconservative  at-, 
tirade,”  said  discriminatory  employ¬ 
ment  practices  should  instead  be 
ended  through  other  means. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  a  Democrat  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Reagan  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  commission,  eluci¬ 
dated  the  majority  view  of  equal  pro¬ 
tection:  “Equal  means  equal.  It  does 
not  mean  you  have  separate  lists  of 
blacks  and  whites  for  promotion,  any 
more  than  you  have  separate  accom¬ 
modations  for  blacks  and  whites  for 
eating.  Nothing  will  ultimately  di¬ 
vide  a  society  more  than  this  kind  of 
preference  and  this  kind  of  reverse 
discrimination.” 

The  panel  urged  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  earlier  in  the  month  de¬ 


Clarence  M.  Pendleton  Jr. 


clined  the  review  a  Detroit  affirma¬ 
tive  action  plan  challenged  by  the 
Justice  Department,  to  adopt  a  simi¬ 
lar  view.  The  commissioners  also 
voted  to  drop  a  study,  approved  by 
their  predecessors,  of  the  effects  on 
predominantly  minority  colleges  of 
Administration-backed  cuts  in  stu¬ 
dent  financial  aid.  And  they  decided 
to  bold  a  conference  on  “comparable 
worth,”  a  principle  endorsed  by 
many  organizations.  Democratic 
Presidential  contenders  and,  last 
month,  a  Federal  judge  who  ordered 
the  State  of  Washington  to  give  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  back  pay  to  female 
employees  discriminated  against  be¬ 
cause  their  jobs  were  not  considered 
to  have  the  same  intrinsic  value  as 
“predominantly  male  jobs."  Linda 
Chavez,  the  staff  director  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  called  the  concept  a  “funda¬ 
mentally  radical  (me  that  would  alter 
our  existing  marketplace  economy” 


by  having  courts  and  bureaucrats  re¬ 
place  individual  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  Administration  officials  ' 
said  they  agreed  with  Miss  Chavez. 

During  the  commission’s  meeting, 
many  discussions  were  marked  by 
bitter  exchanges  between  two  Carter 
appointees  and  the  new  majority. 
Outvoted  members  said  the  panel's 
actions  could  have  been  scripted  in 
the  Oval  Office.  "The  White  House 
now  has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Us- 
toiy  of  the  institution,  its  own  Civil 
Rights  Commission,”  said  Mary 
Frances  Berry,  one  of  the  dissidents, 
"and  it's  just  in  time  for  the  election 
year  1984.”  Members  of  the  new  ma¬ 
jority  said  the  new  minority  were  , 
just  sore  losers.  “Nobody's  ever  said  1 
a  word  about  previous  Presidencies 
and  positions  commissions  took,” 
Mr.  Pendleton  said.  "It  wasn’t  until 
Ronald  Reagan  came  to  office  and  if 
somebody  happens  to  agree  with 
Ronald  Reagan  then  you  are  a  pawn 
of  Ronald  Reagan.” 


lent”  about  the  budget,  wanting 
“both  low  taxes  and  substantial  pub¬ 
lic  spending.  Now  we  have  to  figure 
out  bow  to  pay  our  bills." 

Mr.  Stockman’s  point  was  of  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy.  Martin  S.  Feldstein 
made  one  about  economic  practice. 
“With  little  or  no  fiscal  action  m  the 
coining  years,  the  deficit  would  re¬ 
main  so  high  that  we  could  not  exr 
pect  the  combination  of  sharply  fall¬ 
ing  interest  rates,  declining  inflation 
and  strong  economic  growth  that  are 
in  our  forecast,"  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  sakL 

Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr.  Feldstein 
were  chief  among  the  advisers  press¬ 
ing  the  President  to  follow  a  path  he 
is  said  to  be  extremely  unlikely  to 
take  —  proposing  new  taxes  in  the 
budget  he  will  send  Congress  in  10 
days.  Other  advisers  have  their  own 
version  of  deficit  reality  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  year.  “Why  come  up  with  spend¬ 
ing  cuts  or  tax  increases  that  have  no 


chance  of  getting  enacted  and  cause 
oeed^  jSS  flak?”  asked  an 
Administration  official  last  week. 

Untold  Tales  on 
Ship  Contracts 

For  the  rpnmgnt,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  wants  no  part  of  P.  Takis 
Velioris’s  gifts.  Last  week,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Veiiotis,  a  former 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  fled  to  Greece  before  he 
was  indicted  on  a  variety  of  Federal 
charges,  was  ready  to  bare  details 
,  about  his  old  employer’s  knack  for 
making  huge  profits  on  Navy  subma¬ 
rines.  The  Justice  Department  said 
no  thanks;  an  official  said  because 
Mr.  Veiiotis  was  considered  “a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  justice,”  Washington  “was 
not  inclined  at  this  point  to  make  any 
deals  with  ham." 


.  Neither  his  lawyer  nor  the  Justice 
Department  would  say  %«**&£* 
what  sort  of  information  Mr.  Velibos 
might  have  provided.  But  it  was  .re- 

ported  that,  if  none  of  the  gooww^e 

.  gggjnst’  him,  be  would  contend 
that  General  Dynamics  bad  defibw1- 
atdyundfirtiidtolandaiHKlear^idv 

marine  contract  and  had  later  made, 
hundreds  of  millions  in  a  settlement 
based  on  fraudulent  accounts.  -In  a 
statement.  General  Dynamics  said 
thaithe  allegations  Mr.  Veiiotis  was 
said  to  he  prepared  to  make  had  al¬ 
ready  been  the  subject  of  a  Federal 
grand  jury  inquiry  that  ended  wftn- 

/4i»  mes  beinK  lodged  against 


die  corporation.  In  Septesto,  Mri 
Veiiotis,  a  Greek  national,  and  an 
aiKfetant  were  charged  with  sharing 
a  $2.7  million  kickback  from  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  contractor. 

Michael  Wright 
Sid  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


The  Uses  of 
Economics 

There  was  something  for  everyone 
looking  to  make  political  points  from 
economic  percents  last  week. 

The  Commerce  Department’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  gross  national  product  in 
the  last  three  months  of  1963  showed 
the  economy  growing  at  a  solid  rate 
of  4.8  percent,  with  inflation,  as 
measured  by  the  broad-based  G.N.P 
deflator,  averaging  a  subdued  3.9 
percent.  But  there  were  troublesome 
spots.  High  interest  rates  and  the 
high-valued  dollar  contributed  to  a 
sharp  $8.9  billion  surge  in  imports 
and  a  scam  $800,000  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports,  stunting  what  would  have 
otherwise  been  much  stronger  over¬ 
all  economic  growth. 

Many  economists  attribute  the 
growing  trade  imbalance  to  the  $200 
billion  Federal  budget  deficits  of  the 
Reagan  years.  Last  week,  two  Rea¬ 
gan  men  who  have  gotten  in  trouble 
for  speaking  out  in  the  past  spake 
out,  frankly  acknowledging  some 
deficit  realities.  “This  democracy,” 
budget  director  David  A.  Stockman 
said  in  an  interview  in  Fortune 
magazine,  “is  somewhat  ambiva¬ 


Michigan  Says  ‘Uncle’  on  Prison  Improvements 


Prison  guard  at  Jackson,  Mlcte, 
state  prison  during  INI  riots. 


DETROIT 

N  Michigan  as  in  many  states, 
prison  overcrowding  is 
chronic  because  public  pres¬ 
sure  for  stiffer  sentences  is  not 
coupled  with  a  willingness  to  pay 
for  more  prism  facilities.  In 
1981,  riots  in  the  state’s  three 
major  prisons  triggered  a  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  inquiry  into 
whether  the  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  were  also  violations  of 

the  Civil  Rights  of  Institutional¬ 
ized  Persons  Act  of  1980. 

Last  week,  the  Department’s 
Civil  Rights  Division  and  Michi¬ 
gan  reached  an  agreement, 
under  which  the  state  did  not 
admit  to  wrongdoing  but  agreed 
to  spend  $29  million  of  its  own 
funds  to  improve  prison  condi¬ 
tions.  The  first  settlement  under 
file  1980  act,  which  gives  Waste 
ington  the  authority  to  regulate 
state  prisons,  provided  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  attitude  toward  Fed¬ 


eral  intervention  in  this  partial 
bur  state  matter.  It  also  provided 
a  clue  for  31  states  also  under  in¬ 
vestigation:  It  may  be  better  to 
negotiate  than  fight. 

According  to  Frank  Kelley, 
Michigan's  Attorney  General, 
the  friitiai  findings  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestigators  —  “egregious  and 
flagrant  conditions”  at  the  Jack- 
son,  Marquette  and  Ionia 
prisons,  which  house  7,200  of  the 
state’s  12,788  Incarcerated  of¬ 
fenders  —  could  have  cost  the 
state  more  than  $500  million 
entirely  new  prisons.  According.* 
to  Stanley  Steinbom,  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Kelley,  ‘"He  Civil 
Rights  Division  was  willing  to 
work  with  the  state.”  Under  last 
week’s  settlement,  the  state  will 
improve  medical,  safety  and 
sanitation  facilities  at  -the 
prisons  and  improve  prisoners^' 
access  to  law  libraries  and  the- 
courts  over  the  next  three  years. 

.  — JOHN  HOLUSHA 


The  House  and  Senate  Resume  Tomorrow  but  a  Productive  Session  Seems  Unlikely 


More  Than  Politics  Clogs  Up  the  Congress 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


WASHINGTON  —  A  few  days  ago.  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  was  playing  a  round  of  golf  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  in  a  foursome  with  Bob  Hope,  Arnold 
Palmer  and  former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  As  they 
finished,  a  reporter  collared  Speaker  O'Neill  to  ask  about 
the  second  session  of  the  98th  Congress,  which  begins 
tomorrow.  The  Speaker  tossed  back  the  judgment  that  in 
the  early  weeks,  “it’ll  mostly  be  Lebanon  and  Central 
America.”  More  sweepingly,  he  added,  “Don’t  expect 
very  much  new  legislation.” 

It  was  a  candid  acknowledgment  that  Congress  has 
great  difficulty  being  productive  in  an  election  year,  and 
in  a  political  period  such  as  this  one.  But  the  problems  of 
leadership  predate  the  current  period,  with  its  division  of 
Government  between  a  conservative  Republican  in  the 
White  House  backed  by  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Hodse.  The  institu¬ 
tional  reforms  of  the  early  1970’s  and  the  more  independ¬ 
ent  temper  of  the  post-Vietnam  and  post-Watergate  legis¬ 
lators  served  to  fragment  power. 

By  the  conventional  wisdom,  the  deliberate  assault 
on  the  old  seniority  system  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
legislative  process  to  public  scrutiny  has  made  Congress 
-  more  democratic  but  also  more  unwieldy.  “In  the  old 
days,  an  Eisenhower  could  go  up  and  make  a  deal  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  Senate  and  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
in  the  House,”  Tom  C.  Korologos,  a  legislative  specialist 
in  the  Nixon-Ford  Administrations  and  a  veteran  lobby¬ 
ist,  says.  “Now  there  really  is  no  party  discipline.  You 
have  to  lobby  51  percent  of  Congress.” 

Norman  Omsteln,  a  former  Senate  committee  staff 
director  and  political  scientist  at  Catholic  University, 
says:  "It  was  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Sam  Rayburn  were  all-powerful.  Their  power  came 
from  their  ability  to  sweet-talk  or  play  off  tbeir  barons, 
committee  chairmen.  If  you  can  control  what  wins  and 
loses  and  when,  you  can  look  awfully  powerful.  But  now 
it’s  much  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  legislative  agen¬ 
da.  With  open  committee  sessions,  you  can’t  klT  a  bill 
quietly.”  Because  members  are  now  forbidden  to  hold 
more  than  one  chairmanship,  half  the  House  Democrats 
head  committees  and  subcommittees.  Legislators’  staffs 
have  doubled,  to  22  workers.  “That  means  everybody  can 
be  an  expert  on  everything,”  Dr.  Orustein  said.  “They 
can  make  speeches  on  the  floor  and  offer  amendments. 


and  that  means  things  can  get  clogged  up.” 

Early  in  November,  for  example,  a  group  of  24  House 
Democratic  freshmen,  mostly  liberals,  revolted  against 
and  temporarily  blocked  the.  Democratic  leadership’s 
omnibus  spending  compromise  because  it  did  not  include 
a  tax  increase.  And  even  though  the  Democratic  voting 
record  was  more  solid  than  in  any  year  since  1954,  72 
Democrats  broke  with  Mr.  O’Neill  and  backed  President 
Reagan  on  funding  the  MX  missile;  134  Democrats  split 
with  both  the  President  and  the  Speaker  on  keeping 
American  marines  in  Lebanon  for  18  months. 

This  year,  the  leaders’  difficulties  will  be  com¬ 


pounded  by  pressures  for  a  short  session  and  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  campaigning.  More  fundamentally,- -aS'Senator 
James  B.  McClure  of  Idaho  observed,  membersrunning 
Jor  re-election  will  feel  the  tug  til  loyalty. to  party,. and 
Congress  and  the  pull  of  what  plays  best  back  home.  The 
interests  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  conservative  such  as  Mr. 
McClure,  for  instance,  are  different  from  those  of  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Cohen,  with  the  East  Coast  outlook  of  Maine. 

“Holding  the  Senate  Republicans  in  the  corral  this 
year  will  be  Howard  Baker’s  greatest  challenge."  Sena¬ 
tor  Paul  Laxalt,  the  Republican  Party  chairman,  said. 
Many  politicians  think  Mr.  Baker,  the  majority  leader. 
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handicapped  himself  needlessly  in  saying  last  fall  that  he 
was  not  seeking  re-election.  Some  say  his  role  may  be 
complicated  by  maneuvering  among  the  five  declared 
contenders  for  his  post  —  Senators  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas, 
Richard  G.  Lugar  of  Indiana,  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska, 
Pete  V.  Dominid  of  New  Mexico  and  Mr.  McClure. 

Differences  and  divisions  within  party  ranks,  let 
alone  clashes  across  partisan  lines,  reinforce  the  tend- 
— eney_tff  put  off  hard;  choices,  -  especially*  mi  the  prickly' 
task  tf  fashioning  a  budget.  IzLthe  Senate,  the  first  awk¬ 
ward  struggle  may  come  in  toe  spring,  on  raising  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  limit.  Conservatives  such  as  Senator  Wiliam 
D.  Armstrong  of  Colorado  are  Ukelytn  attach  a  rider  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  thus 
pushing  Republican  moderates  toward  the  Democrats. 
Last  year,  on  Lebanon,  it  took  all  of  Senator  Baker’s  per¬ 
suasive  skills  to  hold  52  of  the  54  Senate  Republicans  in 
line  on  endorsing  the  marine  presence  for  18  months. 
This  year,  the  task  is  likely  to  be  harder  if  any  of  the 
early  withdrawal  resolutions  make  it  to  the  floor. 

On  the  House  side,  Mr.  O’Neill  stands  a  good  chance, 
his  advisers  feel,  of  holding  together  a  majority  on  tying 
tight  conditions  to  more  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  or  op¬ 
position:  to  covert  American  aid  to  rebels  fighting  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  On  Lebanon,  former  Vice 
President  Mondale’s  joining  other  Democratic  Presiden¬ 
tial  contenders  in  calling  for  withdrawal  of  the  marines 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  Speaker  to  follow  the  drift  of 
his  own  rank-and-file.  The  trickiest  challenge  will  be  to 
devise  a  Democratic  position  on  the  budget  striking  a 
balance  between  the  130  liberals  who  lean  to  cutting  defi¬ 
cits  by  taxing  and  bolding  down  military  spending  and 
the  45  Southern  conservatives  who  prefer  cutting  social 
programs  and  a  moderate  defense  position. 

Congressional  leaders  are  not  without  levers  of  per¬ 
suasion,  of  course.  As  Majority  Leader,  Mr.  Baker  can 
push  a  pet  project  of  one  Senator,  co-sponsor  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  another,  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  President  for 
others.  To  a  considerable  degree,  Mr.  O’Neill  can  use 
committee  appointments  or  the  legislative  calendar  to 
reward  friends  and  punish  adversaries. 

But  ultimately,  in  the  more  open,  free-willing  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  1980’s,  Representative  Les  Aspin  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  says,  “the  leader’s  authority  is  largely  moral  and  de- 
pends  (hi  his  agflxty  and  oo  his  ability  to  position  himself  ■ 

w>ril  with  his  own  majority.”  Tam  Mann,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Political  Sciences  Association,  adds 
that  managing  the  new  Congress  requires  that  leaders 
learn  to  recruit  more  of  the  younger  members  into  the 
collective  leadership-  An  aide  to  Mr.  O’Neill  bluntly 
fransjat^  both  of  those  propositions.  “The  best  leverage 
Tip  O’Neill  can  have,”  said  the  aide,  “is  that  what  he 

says  is  going  help  House  Democrats  in  tbefall  elections  ” 


_ _  Few  Expect  Revision  of  Financing  Rules  This  Year 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  Deep-Pocket  Theory  Still  Holds  Sway 


By  MARTIN  TOLCHIN 


WASHINGTON — Politics  is  clearly  a  growth  indus¬ 
try.  Despite  the  recession.  House  and  Senate  candidates 
Spent  a  total  of  $343.9  million  in  1982,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Election  Commission.  44  per¬ 
cent  more  than  in  1880  and  as  estimated  50  percent  less 
than  will  be  spent  this  year. 

For  many  incumbent  and  aspiring  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  fund-raising  has  become  something  like  a  full¬ 
time  job.  The  commission  reports  that  House  members 
and  their  would-be  opponents  raised  a  total  of  $23.5  mil¬ 
lion  last  year  in  preparation  for  this  year’s  campaigns. 
Representative  Stephen  J.  Srfarz,  a  New  York  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  thus  far  raised  $634,458  —  one  of  the  largest 
such  campaign  funds  reported — although  he  is  expected 
to  encounter  only  nominal  opposition  in  November.  Sena¬ 
tors  and  their  prospective  opponents  had  salted  away  SIS 
million  as  of  New  Year’s  Day. 

Critics  that  many  campaign  contributions 

are  regarded  as  “investments”  that  can  pay  off  more 
handsomely  than  most  high-flying  stocks,  in  terms  of 
legislative  benefits  for  the  givers.  Many  maintain  that 


the  proliferation  of  political  action  committees  Is  under¬ 
mining  the  influence  of  political  parties,  which  account 
for  2  percent  of  campaign  financing. 

Representative  Bill  Frenzel.  a  Minnesota  Republi¬ 
can.  and  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  a  Republican  from  Neva¬ 
da,  have  sponsored  legislation  intended  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  political  parties  by  reducing  restrictions  on  their 
contributions.  Among  other  things,  the  bill  would  raise 
the  amount  a  party  can  give  to  a  candidate  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000,  increase  the  total  a  party’s  senatorial  or  national 
committee  can  give  from  S17.500  to  $30,000,  remove 
limits  on  the  amount  party  committees  can  spend  on  be¬ 
half  of  House  and  Senate  candidates  through  coordinated 
expenditures,  and  allow  parties  to  receive  contributions 
from  corporations  and  labor  unions  to  defray  administra¬ 
tive  costs.  “If  you  increase  the  importance  of  political 
parties,  you  decrease  the  importance  of  PAC’s,”  Mr. 
Laxalt  said  in  proposing  the  legislation. 

A  special  study  group  sponsored  by  toe  Twaitieth 
Century  Fund  last  week  urged  Congress  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  political  action  committees  can  give  a 
candidate  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  limit  on  indi¬ 
vidual  contributions  to  political  parties. 

Congressional  advocates  of  change  failed  last  year  to 


muster  much  enthusiasm  for  their  legislation,  which 
would  have  curtailed  overall  Congressional  campaign 
spending  and  limited  the  role  of  the  committees.  They 
have  Introduced  revised  legislation  that  they  hope  will 
gain  attention,  if  not  enactment,  this  year. . 

Their  original  Mil  would  have  limited  to  1200,000  toe 
amount  House  candidates  could  spend  in  a  general  elec, 
tics  campaign;  held  to  $90,00 0  per  two-year  election 
cycle  the  total  amount  of  committee  money  that  candi¬ 
dates  could  accept;  limited  to  $20,000  the  money  candi¬ 
dates  could  spend  from  personal  and  family  sources;  and 
guaranteed  free  broadcast  time  or  additional  public  fi¬ 
nancing  to  candidates  who  were  the  targets  of  independ¬ 
ent  expenditure  campaigns  of  $5,000 or  more. 

The  revised  bill  would  create  an  overall  $240,000 
spending  limit;  retain  the  old  limitations  an  committee 
money  and  personal  campaign  financing;  and  provide  a 
tax  credit,  instead  of  public  financing,  of  up  to  $100  per 
contributor.  The  legislation  is  strongly  supported  by 
Common  Cause,  the  public  affairs  lobbying  group,  which 
plans  to  spend  $800,000  advertising  it,  mostly  on  televi-  * 
slon.  "We  see  It  as  a  potential  breakthrough  in  pitting  to¬ 
gether  a  major  coalition,”  said  Fred  Wertheimer,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  president. 
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Grenadian  Nutmeg  at  a  Glance 
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.  znitmeg.  problems:  The^  spice  is 
\  Grmdk*s  second-biggest-.  -  export, 
,  after  cocoa,  and ;  when  "the  Marines 
V; swept  onto  the  'island ; last  October, 
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-  .the  Russians.  ,  /  ■ ;'  7$, .< 

"/'■.  During;'  tlte:  foor-and-h-half  year 
■  ^  of  MauriceBifihOp’sGovern- 
mebt,  the  Soviet  Union  hadstepped 
jjp  its  purchases  of  nutmeg  from  Gre- 
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a  five-year  contract  raising  pur-. 
,  chases  to500  metric  tnnc  of  nutmeg  a 
year,  or.  about  one-fourth  of  the  couo- 
try's prodnctiwi.  : ti  ,• :  'y-o/.,  ■•■■■■ 

■ :  Encouraged  by  this  .contract,  the 
•  tiny  island  with,  a  popuiattdb  (ff  less . 
than  100,000  bcigan torning  out  more : 
nutmeg  than  ewer,,  -and  negotiating 
more  -  direct-sale  agreements  ■  with 
1  other  Eastern  .  Blcx^coimtriieS  to  stip-' 
ptenent  its  sales  to  theWeSt^.-;'; 

After  the  American  invasion  Oct. 

.  25,  the  Grenadi ans  obediently  closed 
; '  the SdvietEmbassyand sept the  Rus¬ 
sians  on  the  island  packing.  To  no¬ 
body’s  surprise,  the  buyers  from 
Moscow  bave  not  beenheardirom  . 
?since;T  c  r:'s?‘.  •  ; '  \vr  •' 

'  “Wehave  pot  been  contacted  by  the  - 
Russian  buyers  up  to  this  point,  ’  ’Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Ren  Wick,  general  manager  of 
the  GrenadaGooperatiVe  Nutmeg  As~ 
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S«t«*8i{£s,'  Ddparim&nt  of  Agriculture:  Work!  Bank 


spdatkm,  said  With  a  wry  smile.  “We 
-would  be  quite  happy  to  continue  sell¬ 
ing  to  them.”  That’s not  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  ,  Without  diplomatic  relations, 
though,  said  Lawrence  Theriot,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Informs-  . 


tion  Center  in  Washington. 

To  make  matters  worse,  one  of 
Grenada's  traditional  customers,  the 
Netherlands,  switched  its  business  to 
Indonesia,  the  world’s  top  exporter, 
when  the  Russians  struck  their  deal 


with  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadians 
have  not  yet  managed  to  woo  the 
Dutch  back. 

These  disruptions  and  years  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  political  problems  —  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  coup  that  led  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Bishop  Oct.  19  and  the 
invasion  the  following  week  —  have 
left  Grenda’s  warehouses  groaning 
with  surplus  nutmeg.  And  now,  as  the 
peak  harvest  season  approaches, 
Grenadians  find  themselves  stuck 
with  about  a  year’s  production  — 
2,700  metric  tons. 

Enter  the  Americans.  The  White 
House  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initia¬ 
tives  has  stepped  in  to  drum  up  busi¬ 
ness  for  Grenadian  nutmeg  and  has 
sponsored  visits  to  the  island  by  pro¬ 
spective  nutmeg  buyers.  The  trip 
began  with  a  meeting  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  according  to  one  partici¬ 
pant  joked  that  nutmeg  was  what  the 
Russians  and  Cubans  were  interested 
in  all  along  in  Grenada. 

Nutmeg  goes  with  eggnog,  Mr. 
Reagan  was  quoted  as  saying,  eggnog 
goes  with  Christmas,  and  "What  they 
were  really  after  was  Christmas.” 

The  shipments  to  Russia  were 
“strictly  political,  ”  said  Rex  Dull,  an 
economist  and  nutmeg  expert  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Service.  “They 
were  purchasing  to  help  Grenada. 
Their  consumption  is  actually  insig¬ 
nificant.  ...  They  were  taking  the 
nutmeg  off  Grenada's  hands  for  polit¬ 
ical  reasons,  and  to  gain  a  political 
foothold  in  that  country.” 

Now,  it  seems,  the  Americans  are 
about  to  take  on  that  role.  Said  John 
Fitch,  associate  director  of  the  White 
House  office:  “All  we’re  trying  to  do 
is  say,  ‘Look,  there’s  2,700  tons  of 
Grenadian  nutmeg  down  there.  We 
are  interested  in  helping  the  Grena- 


INVESTING  /  Terry  Triicco 


The  Bull  Market  in  the  Far  East 


JP^PTIMISM  abounds  on  the  Tokyo 
■  ■  Stock  Exchange.  While  the 
‘  American  securities  markets 
have  been  backhig  and  fifflhg  over  the 
last  seven  monfirs,  and  the  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average^  has  shown  tittle 
ability  to  sustain  KsL  interim  gains  on 
the  New"  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Nlkkei-Dow  Jones  stock :  index  in 


that began  early  in  1883.  Jiist  13.  days 

-  ago,  the  index  broke  10,000 yen  for  the 
.  first  time,,  and  to.  hear  brokers  and 

analysts  tell  it,  it  could  break  13,000 
"  by  the  end  of  the  year,  v  :  ;-'r  V\ ;  • 

. :  - .  “Personally,  JKmrvery  positive  that . 
*3lasFjyear»e-^  • 

I  :h«rahmarteKt^  and  Tttrink  tbtebpom  js 
:  abigone,”  said  Takurp  Isodb;  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  tbelnterrationaJSe- 
'..  rarities  division  of  Daiwa  Securities 
inToyko.  .•  .>.•  !  V 

Indeed,  wbiJe  the  New  York  Dow 
rose  some  26.1  percent  m  1983  {there 
is  no  direct  link  between  the  two  in¬ 
dexes),  the  Tokyo  index  was  not  too . 
' .  fir  behind,  mcreaang  23.4  percent 
•  But,  unlike  the  Dow  here,  the  Japa- 
..."  nese  stockraarkethasseesi  asteady 
growth  pattern,. from  just  under  2,000 
yen  in  197B  to  ctirrent  levels,  led  by  a 

-  strong  dojnestlc  economy.  And  the 
.  continued,  bullishness  has  .  drawn  a 

great  influx  of^ ^new  ibreign  investprs 
inti)  a  marttiet  rtiar  many  thniight  al¬ 
most  impossiWe  to  tinderstaad  and 
;  analyze  nett  too  kmg  ago  . 

Even  though  foreign  investment  in 
Japanese  stocks  rose  18percent,  to  $3 
billion,  last  year,  jt  was  mdylO  per-  ‘ 
cent  of  total  purchases  on  the  Tokyo 
exchange.  Bm_  it  was  5  percent  just 
three  years  ago.  Moreaver,  Amen-: 
cans  have  accounted  for  a  larger  and 
larger  chunk— about  half  last  year— 
compared  with  the  part  when  Euro- 
'  pean  and  Middle  Eastern  hxyhstors 
^dominated  theforoign  component. ; 

.  American  securities  firms  have 
helped  the  trend  along  in.  recent 
years.  ^  Though  not  every  ^ ^tirm  offers 


retail  brokerage  services  in  Japanese 
securities,  the  largest  ones  —  includ¬ 
ing  Merrill  Lynch,  Prudential-Bache, 
Goldman  Sachs,  Smjth  Barney  and 
.  Salomon  Brothers' —  are  licensed  to 
tirade  in  Japan.  The  four  largest  Japa- 
.  nese  brokerage  firms,  Nomura  Se¬ 
curities,  Daiwa  Securities,  Nikko  Se¬ 
curities  and  Yamaichi  Securities, 
also  have  New  York  offices,  although 
•  they  do  most  ef  their  business  with  in- 

-  Stitutiohal  investors.  Nomura  will 
handle  individnal  accounts,  but  it 
says  it  prefers  to  deal  with  clients 
spending  at  least  $500,000.  In  cbm- 

^  parison,  J?rud  ential-Bache  is  Willing 
tahandle  ea/en  the  small  est  individual 
..  investments  in  Japanese  exchanges, 
according'  'to  HlfiWffW 

Sawa.  ;  ■ 

But  individual  investors.should  ex¬ 
pect  to  purchase  at  least  1,000  shares 
in'a  Japanese  company  —  the  rahu- 
nnmi  purchase  requfred  by  Japanese 
law.  This  is  not  necessarilya  problem 
for  the  smalllnvestor,  because  aver¬ 
age -stock  prices  tend  to  be  lower  in 
'  Japan— generally  around  $3  to  $4  a 

-  share.  Bht,‘ when  corporate  profits 
soar  and  stock  prices  rise,  many 
Japanese  companies  regularly  give 

',  stock  dividends  to  shareholders,  a 
.move  that  generally  keeps  stock 
,  prices  in  the  lower  ranges  because 
the  sbare  values^  are  diluted. 

StilL  the  simplest  way  for  an  inves¬ 
tor  in  the  United  States  to  play  the 
Japanese  market  is  to  choose  from 
the  two  dozen  or  so  Japanese  stocks 
1  '  —.'  recognizable  consumer  products 
;  companies  like  Sony  —  that  are  cur- 
.  rently  offered  an  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  or  traded  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market  here.  Technically, 

'  companies  .like  Nissan,  Toyota  and 
Honda  trade'm this  country  what  are 
called  American  depository  receipts, 
or  A-DJL’s  —  receipts  for  a  foreign 
company’s  shares  held  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bank  in  Tokyo  —  whose  prices 
\  closely  track  in  dollars  the  price  of 


those  shares  on  the  Tokyo  exchange. 
For  those  interested  in  more  choice, 
there  are  about  1,600  stocks  listed  on 
the  two-tier  Toyko  Stock  Exchange, 
and  another  200  issues  traded  over- 
the-counter  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  opti¬ 
mism  in  the  Japanese  stock  market  is 
the  economic  climate  of  Japan.  The 
country’s  G.N.P.  in  1964  Is  expected 
to  expand  by  4  percent,  fueled  by  even 
higher  levels  of  exports.  Analysts  ex¬ 
pect  sharply  higher  profits  for  Japa¬ 
nese  corporations  in  1984  —  by  as 
much  as  40  percent  for  some  major 
companies.  Moreover,  Americans 
who  buy.  Japanese- stocks,  while  the- 
dollar  is  strong  stand  to  gahi  if  the 
dollar  ' weakens,  because  when'  they 
sell  their  shares,  their  total  dollar  re¬ 
turn  mil  be  larger. 

But  despite  the  possible  returns, 
there  are  reasons  for  American  inves¬ 
tors  to  be  cautious  of  Japanese  securi¬ 
ties.  For  one  thing,  financial  informa¬ 
tion  on  many  Japanese  companies  is 
hard  to  get.  With  relatively  few 
American  research  companies  in 
Japan,  many  brokers  are  not  yet 
familiar  with  Japanese  stocks,  al¬ 
though  some  are  working  with  such 
Japanese  firms  as  Nomura  and 
Daiwa.  “We  work  with  American 
analysts  who  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  specific  Japanese  stocks,” 
says  Mr.  Isoda  of  Daiwa.  “But  you 
can't  expect  a  lot  of  research  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  smaller  issues,  gener¬ 
ally  avoided  by  foreign  investors.  ” 

And  there  is  a  difference  in  report¬ 
ing  earnings.  Japanese  companies 
tend  to  report  only  the  consolidated 
earnings  of  a  parent  company,  in¬ 
stead  of  including  earnings  of  subsidi¬ 
aries.  That  makes  earnings  look  tike 
less,  and  the  price-earnings  ratio  of 
stocks  almost  double  their  American 
counterparts.  A  new  law,  effective  in 
March,  will  require  that  companies 
report  all  subsidiary  earnings,  which 
should  lower  P/E  ratios  by  20  per¬ 


cent,  analysts  say.  Moreover,  most 
companies  report  only  annual  or 
semiannual  earnings,  compared  with 
Japanese  companies  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which 
must  report  quarterly  as  well. 


WHAT  Japanese  companies 
can  investors  expect  to  see  do 
well  in  1984? 

“We  must  follow  the  big  name 
stocks,  but  it’s  often  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies  that  outperform,  tittle  compa¬ 
nies  that  may  have  capital  of  less, 
then  $100  million,”  says  Mr.  Sawa  of 
Prudential- Bactae.  He  rites  Rohm,  a 
leading  Japanese  maker  of  custom- 
made  integrated  circuits. 

PrudentiaJ-Bache  also  recom¬ 
mends  small  stocks  like  Fanuc,  a 
leading  maker  of  numerical  control 
systems,  whose  price  appreciated  169 
percent  last  year;  Kokusei  Electric,  a 
leading  semiconductor  equipment 
maker  that  wait  up  82  percent  be¬ 
tween  last  April  and  December,  and 
Tokyo  Electric,  a  major  importer  of 
semiconductor  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment,  that  appreciated  98  percent  last 
year. 

Nomura’s  current  recommenda¬ 
tions  include  Matsushita  Electric,  the 
world's  leading  maker  of  video  cas¬ 
sette  recorders;  Nitsuko,  which 
makes  computerized  telephones  and 
whose  stock  jumped  226  percent  last 
year,  and  Ito-Yokado,  a  retailing  and 
restaurant  chain,  whose  affiliates  in¬ 
clude  the  Japanese  franchises  of  the 
popular  7-Eleven  convenience  stores 
and  Denny's  fast-food  restaurants. 

But  the  strength  of  Japan’s  mar¬ 
kets  may  also  lead  to  a  price  peak. 
“This  year  we  have  to  be  very  selec¬ 
tive,”  cautions  Mr.  Sawa.  “Many 
stocks  are  now  carrying  very  high  P/ 
E’s,  and  many  have  already  per¬ 
formed  very  well.  What  we  have  to 
find  now  are  fundamentally  solid 
stocks.” 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Sony  Prevails  in  The  Betamax  Case 


Afiex:  months  ri  Joderiskm,  the  Slit-'; 
preme  Court-rilled  oti  the  bitterly  at¬ 
tested  Sony  Betamax  case ,  —  in 
Sony's  favor.  The  dedsiop,  a  close 
54o~4  vote,  found  that  consumers  who 
make  video  recordings  of /television 
programs  -at  home  do  'not  violate 
copyright  Law,  nor  do  companies  that 
make  -and  sell  the-  machines  and 
blank  tapes.  The  dedrtoa  ^peUed.  re¬ 
lief  for  the  entire  video  recariler  in¬ 
dustry  and  was  a  blow  tqthe  motion 
picture  business  — -  Universal,  City, 
and  Watt  Disney  Productions  /in 
particular '  -—  which  .had-;  gotten  a 
favorable  ruling  in  a  California  .-ap¬ 
peals  court  in  198L  Tbe  moti^  pic¬ 
ture  industry  said  It  would  fight  on, 
yrtrhig  passage  in  Congress  of  a  blll  ■ 
that  would  levy  a  user  fee  on  video  re¬ 
corder  sales  and  tapes.  Thus,  there's 
more  lobbying  ahead  for  'Sony’s- 
American  chief1  executive;  Kmji  Ta- 
mSya, '  -  .r  : 

It  was  a  Weak  week  f  hr  the  banking 
industry.  Neariy  all  tbe  major  banks 
reported  other-  modest  ' -gaits  in 
,  fourth-quarter  earnings,  profit  de¬ 
clines,  oar/in  ttiecaseuid  Crocker  Nat 
tionaL  a  $58  mfflfoh  loss:  Citicorp  took 
a  $2po  million  loan  ls^  provision  to 
cover  possible  bad  tokna  and  said 
profits  rose  :dq|y./;4  /potjeat.  .-while 
BankAmerica’s  earnings  frit  more 
than  32  pen»iLMoreov»,  Standard  ■ 
&  Poor's  fowered  the  ratix^  on  the 
ggniw  debt  of  nine,  major  banks,  in- 
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The  Not  Yorii  TUnea/Itetth  Mc?t>s 

.  Kenji  Tain^a  of  Sony 

:  rindmg  rh«gf»1  chemical  Bank,  Citi¬ 
corp,  .Manufacturers  Hanover  and 
Irving  Trust; 

.  ,  It  was  also  a  Meak  week  for  Elvis 
L.  Mason,  who  resigned  his  post  as 
chairman  of  the  Dallas-based  Inter- 
first  Corporation,  the  nation's  14th- 
largest  banking  concern.  Long  con¬ 
sidered  one  the  the  nation’s  sharpest 
bankers,  Mr-  Mason  had  built  Inter- 
first  into  one  of  tbe  most  profitable 


banks,  but  large  loans  to  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  created  huge  losses. 

Nuclear  Woes  (Cant.).  Tbe  most  ex¬ 
pensive  nuclear  power  project  to  be 
abauodonded  was  announced  by  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Indiana. 
It  will  halt  all  work  on  its  half-fin¬ 
ished  Marble  Hill  project,  into  which 
the  utility  has  poured  $2.5  billion.  The 
company  dted  * 

an  overwhelming 

increase  in  costs  (Y  j 
—  ■  $7  Wilton  Jjk  L 
needed  for  com-  y 

■sSSbt-^ 

raise  sufficient  til  ||  |  If 
funds.  The  an-  j  v  V  lr  v 
itoUncement  _> 

came  four  days 

after  the  Nuclear  sn*nc<>u«b«* 

Regulatory  Commission  moved  to 
prohibit  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  of  Illinois  from  operating 
its  $3.35  billion  Byron  plant  because  of 
lax  quality  controls  during  construc¬ 
tion. 

Telephone  access  charges  —  fees 
paid  to  link  into  the  nation’s  long-dis¬ 
tant  network — have  been  a  political 
football,  and  the  F.C.C.  derided  to 
punt  Citing  public  pressure, s  the 
agency  delayed  until  1985ptens  to  im¬ 
pose  fees  of  between  $2  and  $6  a 
month  on  households  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses.  Both  A.T.&  T.  and  the  F.C.C. 
have  dalmed  that  long-distance  serv¬ 


ice  has  subsidized  lower-cost  local 
service,  and  access  fees  are  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  more  realistically  distribute 
the  true  costs  of  telephone  service.  As 
a  result  of  tbe  decision,  A.T.&  T.  is 
likely  to  rescind  its  planned  10  per¬ 
cent  rate  cut,  and  Congress  will  have 
time  to  decide  the  access  fee  issue  for 
itself. 

Cooling  Off.  The  Government’s 
“flash”  estimate  of  inflation-adjusted 
economic  growth  last  month  was  on 
target-  The  Commerce  Department 
reported  that  real  G.N.P.  rose  4.5  per¬ 
cent  —  a  considerable  slowing  from 
the  second  and  third  quarters.  Econo¬ 
mists  have  welcomed  tbe  slower 
growth,  noting  that  sustained  high- 
levels  of  economic  expansion  would 
inevitably  lead  to  much  higher  infla¬ 
tion  levels. 

Investors  were  uninspired  last 
week  as  stock  and  bond  markets 
moved  very  tittle.  Tbe  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average  lost  10.99  points  to 
close  at  1,259.11,  while  bond  prices 
fell  moderately  and  interest  rates 
edged  higher.  The  Federal  Reserve 
reported  an  Friday  that  the  basic 
money  supply,  M-I,  rose  $3.8  billion  in 
tbe  financial  week  ending  Jan.  11.  The 
increase  was  expected,  but  some  ana¬ 
lysts  noted  the  increase  could  be  an 
early  warning  of  a  resurgence  in 
money  supply  growth. 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 


dian  economy  as  an 
Administration.'  ”  He  added:  “I 
think  there  would  be  some  strategic 
value  in  that,  too.” 

The  White  House's  first  taker  is  Je¬ 
rome  Vemazza,  an  American  entre¬ 
preneur  whose  Virgin  Isiands-based 
firm,  Caribbean  Corporate  Services, 
represents  investors  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Vemazza  has  taken  an  option 
to  buy  as  much  as  522  metric  tons  of 
Grenadian  nutmeg  —  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  annual  Soviet  pur¬ 
chase  —  over  the  next  six  months  in 
lots  of  about  45  to  57  tons.  (A  metric 
ton  is  2,204.6  pounds.)  The  idea  is  to 
resell  the  nutmeg  in  the  United 
States,  a  [dan  that,  if  it  works,  would 
swell  American  consumption  by  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Vemazza  will  pay  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  he  said,  buying  the  nutmeg  at 
prevailing  prices.  The  current  price 
for  whole  nutmegs  in  the  United 
Stales  is  87  cents  a  pound  for  the 
cheaper  Indonesian  nutmeg  and  90 
cents  a  pound  for  the  sharper  and 
more  pungent  Grenadian  variety. 
Grenada’s  stockpiles  so  far  have  not 
affected  either  wholesale  prices  nor 
the  Indonesian  market,  analysts  say. 

He  described  the  plan  as  “a  busi¬ 
ness  deal  where  everybody  wins.  We 
introduce  a  new  product  to  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer,  so  the  consumer  wins. 
The  stocks  are  reduced  and  the  cash 
is  distributed  to  the  growers,  so  the 
Grenadian  people  win.”  * 

Mr.  Vemazza  may  win,  too,  if  he 
gets  the  White  House  help  he  is  hoping 
for.  Insiders  have  told  him  that  “if 
they've  got  space  and  if  they  can  le¬ 
gally  do  it  without  breaking  the 
rules,”  he  may  be  able  to  fly  his  first 
shipments  home  on  available  Govern¬ 
ment  aircraft. 

He  said  that  while  the  Government 
had  cut  some  red  tape  fqr  him,  he  will 
get  no  subsidies  or  credit  assistance. 
A  spokesman  at  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  confirmed  that  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  special  financial  assistance 
from  the  Government. 

BUT  what  to  do  with  all  that  nut¬ 
meg? 

Total  United  States  nutmeg 
imports  for  1982  were  only  2,421  tons 
—  roughly  the  amount  stashed  in 
Grenadian  warehouses  now — valued 
at  about  $3.6  million.  Of  this,  1,759 
tons  with  a  value  of  about  $2.6  million 
were  imported  directly  from  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  the  rest  from  a  variety  of 
other  direct  and  resale  sources. 

Americans'  per-capita  nutmeg  con¬ 
sumption  amounts  to  no  more  than  L2 
tablespoons  a  year.  And  60  percent  of 
this  goes  for  industrial  use  in  sau¬ 
sages,  cakes  and  pastries,  with  just 
“a  pinch,”  as  Mr.  Vemazza  puts  it, 
sprinkled  in  the  kitchen. 

He  hopes  to  increase  that  by  many 
pinches,  indeed.  His  idea:  a  nutmeg 
kit  including  a  spice  bottle  with  8  to  10 
whole  nutmegs,  a  small  grater  and  a 
recipe  booklet  by  his  wife,  Marylee. 
He  hopes  to  sell  most  of  the  spice  in 
the  kits,  but  mil  try  to  market  any 
surplus  on  the  wholesale  market. 

Mr.  Dull  has  his  doubts  about  all 
this.  Promotional  campaigns,  he 
said,  are  not  going  to  make  a  big  dent 
in  a  market  where  less  than  half  the 
volume  is  sold  directly  to  consumers. 
Spices  generally  are  purchased  by 
spice  brokers,  who  in  turn  sell  the 
commodity  to  major  food  processors, 
bakers  and  spice  companies. 

Further,  Mr.  Dull  pointed  out, 
Grenadian  nutmeg  is  harder  and  thus 
costlier  to  grate  and  process  than 
Indonesian. 

Another  problem  raised  by  Mr. 
Ren  wick  is  the  slightly  sharper,  "tur¬ 
pentine’’  taste  of  Grenadian  nutmeg, 
preferred  by  some  Europeans  but  un¬ 
familiar  to  Americans. 

“The  only  thing  I  can  say  is,  good 
luck,”  Mr.  Dull  said  of  the  nutmeg-kit 
idea.  “I  don’t  think  he’s  really  going 


to  be  able  to  stimulate  demand,  and  ! 
think  he’s  going  to  end  up  shipping 
most  of  his  nutmeg  to  Canada  and  Eu¬ 
rope,”  where  consumers  are  more 
accustomed  to  Grenadian  nutmeg. 

THE  history  of  the  little  nation 
with  the  nutmeg  on  its  flag  has 
been  bound  up  with  the  versatile 
spice  since  colonial  times. 

Columbus  landed  there  in  149S,  ar.d 
centuries  later  the  nutmeg  found  a 
home  on  the  island  —  jn  the  1840's, 
when  Grenadian  sugar  growers  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  Indonesia  with 
a  few  nutmegs  tucked  away  in  their 
baggage. 

The  myristica  fragrans,  a  tropical 
evergreen  that  grows  to  about  75  feet, 
flourished  in  the  mountainous  is¬ 
land’s  warm,  rainy  climate.  Now, 
nuLrneg  and  cocoa  alternate  as 
Grenada’s  main  agricultural  export. 

The  nutmeg  industry  now  contrib¬ 
utes  about  35  percent  of  the  value  o? 
domestic  exports,  and  yielded  aver¬ 
age  annua]  export  revenue  of  S3. 4  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  past  decade. 

Some  95  percent  of  the  world  nut¬ 
meg  trade  today  comes  from  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Grenada.  In  1932,  Indonesia 
exported  7,723  tons  of  nutmeg  and 
Grenada  2.G40  tons. 

West  Germany,  which  imported  355 
tons  that  year,  was  Grenada’s  leading 
customer,  followed  by  Britain  with 
332  tons,  the  Soviet  Union  with  2S2 
tons  (before  their  five-year  contract 
took  effect)  and  the  United  States 
with  201. 

American  consumption  of  Grena¬ 
dian  nutmeg  fell  off  after  1955,  when 
Hurricane  Janet  destroyed  80  percent 
of  Grenada’s  crop-  The  United  States 
and  other  countries  subsequently 
switched  to  Indonesian  nutmeg. 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  get  back 
into  the  United  States  market,”  I*Ir. 
Renwick  said  necenrly  in  nis  office 
overlooking  the  harbor  of  Grenada's 
capital,  St.  George’s.  “Our  hope  is 
that  a  deal  with  an  American  com¬ 
pany  now  will  help  us  to  get  back  in.” 

The  nutmeg,  a  single  fruit,  pro¬ 
duces  two  separate  spices:  nutmeg 
from  the  hard  brown  seed,  and  mace 
from  the  crimson  aril  that  covers  it. 

It  is  harvested  at  fluctuating  vol¬ 
umes  year-round  when  it  drops  to  the 
ground.  The  nutmeg  is  dried  indoors 
for  six  to  eight  weeks,  while  the  mace 
is  cured  in  wooden  bins.  Ground  nut¬ 
meg  tends  to  be  sweet  with  a  warm 
and  spicy  undertone,  while  mace  has 
a  softer,  less  pungent  flavor. 

Nutmeg  is  used  to  flavor  baked 
goods,  puddings,  and  other  desserts, 
-sauces,  vegetables  and  some  drinks 
like  eggnog,  industrially' it  is  used 
''mainly  in  spibe  blends,  processed 
meats  and  bakery  products. 

Mace,  once  a  common  preservative 
in  sausages  and  other  processed 
meats,  is  used  as  a  flavoring  in  cakes, 
chocolate  dishes  and  as  a  seasoning 
for  fish,  sauces  and  meat  stuffings. 
Industrially  it  is  still  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  processed  meats . 

Perhaps  a  third  of  the  population  of 
the  island  is  touched  by  the  nutmeg 
industry  in  some  way,  Mr.  Vemazza 
estimated. 

“It’s  in  our  flag  because  we  are 
known  as  the  spice  island  mnirJy 
from  our  production  of  nutmeg  and 
mace,"  said  Mr.  Renwick,  “and  to  a 
lesser  extent  of  other  spices  like  dove 
and  cinnamon.  "Nutmeg  has  been 
more  of  a  grass-roots  crop  than,  say, 
cocoa.  It  is  more  in  the  blood  of  the 
Grenadian  fanner.”  Most  of  the  is¬ 
land’s  7,000  growers  farm  less  than 
five  acres. 

Mr.  Renwick  said  nutmeg  has  even 
entered  local  superstition.  Rural  resi¬ 
dents  sometimes  carry  a  nut  strung 
around  their  necks,  or  even  in  their 
mouths,  to  ward  off  aches  and  pains. 

Besides  such  eccentric  uses,  there 
seems  little  room  for  the  expansion  of 
the  world’s  nutmeg  appetite  that  Gre¬ 
nada  is  counting  on. 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  JANUARY  20, 1984 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last  Net  Chug 

ATT  wi _  13,742400  17%  -  % 

CmwE _ 12,455,600  23%  -  3 

IBM . .  9,078,900  117  -2 

ATT _ B£97,500  65% 

Digital _  6,286,300  85%  +  7% 

AMRCp _  5,543/UX)  38%  +  % 

Suproa _  5,51 3,000  40%  +  1% 
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Super  Sports 

For  both  sport  and  violence,  we  much  prefer  the 
performers  in  today’s  Super  Bowl  to  those  of  the 
Super  Powers.  But  it  occurred  to  us  this  past  week 
that  at  least  on  television,  football  and  diplomacy 
were  rapidly  converging,  and  in  an  instructive  way. 

Observing  Secretary  of  State  Shultz’s  encounter 
with  Andrei  Gromyko,  we  could  not  get  our  mind  off 
John  Riggins  and  Lyle  Alzado.  Mr.  Alzado,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Raiders,  said  he  was  looking  forward  to 
'■tearing  the  head  off”  Mr.  Riggins  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Redskins  in  the  professional  football  champion¬ 
ship  this  afternoon.  Then  the  two  of  them  suddenly 
appeared  smiling  on  the  screen. 

Said  Mr.  Riggins:  “I  was  looking  for  a  nice  soft 
spot  on  the  grass  so  that  when  he  knocks  my  block 
off,  it  won’t  bounce  too  far.  I  hope  he’s  enough  of  a 
gentleman  so  that  when  my  head  falls  off,  he’ll  hand 
it  back  me.” 

Said  Mr.  Alzado:  “I’ll  put  his  head  back  as  long 
as  he  takes  the  cleat  marks  out  of  my  chest.  ” 

Now  that’s  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order,  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  professionals  who  met  at  the  conference 
on  East- West  security  in  Stockholm  last  week.  Their 
scrimmage  began  with  President  Reagan’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  American  Missiles  finally  felt 
powerful  enough  to  dare  to  face  the  Soviet  Evils  in 
negotiation.  Mr.  Gromyko  replied  by  calling  for 
America’s  head,  vowing  to  resist  the  Reagan  team’s 
“maniacal”  enmity  and  "war  hysteria.” 


Nonetheless  the  Soviet  minister  moved  on  to 
pose  for  the  cameras  with  Mr.  Shultz  and  sat  with 
him  for  five  hours  of  conversation.  The  Secretary  of 
State  came  out  saying  the  talk  was,  “on  the  whole, 
good.”  Indeed,  though  he  could  report  no  agreement 
whatsoever,  Mr.  Shultz  made  front-page  news  by 
observing  that  the  two  ministers  shook  hands  before 
and  after  their  discussion  and  that,  at  the  end,  they 
were  smiling. 

Our  first  instinct  was  to  wince.  After  nearly  40 
years  of  deadly  rivalry  and  unrelenting  nuclear  ar¬ 
mament,  do  the  Super  Powers  really  expect  the 
world  to  take  heart  from  a  handshake  and  a  smile? 

They  do.  And  on  reflection,  we  think  they’ve  got 
a  point.  As.  the  Super  Bowl  buildup  shows,  amity 
midst  enmity  is  the  essence  of  diplomacy.  Winning 
may  be  the  driving  urge  on  the  playing  field,  but  in 
real  life,  there’s  a  higher  goal :  preservation. 

Like  Mr.  Alzado  and  Mr.  Riggins,  the  Super 
Powers  need  to  collaborate  at  least  enough  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Bluster  as  they  may,  they  can  win  only  as  they 
finally  sit-together  and  write  some  rules  for  their 
contest.  To  keep  even  Tivalry  going,  they  need  to 
know  that  they  will  keep  their  heads  and  draw  their 
cleats  from  each  other's  chests. 

Yet  after  all  those  decades  of  ministerial  meet¬ 
ings,  is  there  really  nothing  more  than  a  handshake 
and  a  smile?  That’s  better  than  nothing,  but  Holy 
Sunday,  this  isn’t  just  football. 


A  Train  of  Disasters  for  Nuclear  Power 


A  weeklong  train  of  disasters  has  put  the  nu¬ 
clear  power  industry  through  its  darkest  days  since 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  I9land : 

□  On  Jan.  13,  Commonwealth  Edison  was 
denied  a  license  to  operate  its  $3.4  billion  twin-reac¬ 
tor  Byron  plant  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  because  Federal 
regulators  found  widespread  failure  to  assure  the 
quality  of  construction.  The  utility,  which  operates 
seven  other  nuclear  plants,  is  one  of  the  most 
competent  in  the  field.  Such  stinging  criticism  of  it 
casts  doubt  over  the  average  level  of  management 
in  the  entire  industry. 

□  On  Jan.  16  the  Public  Service  Company  of  In¬ 
diana  said  it  would  quit  work  on  its  Marble  Hill  nu¬ 
clear  plant,  for  a  loss  of  $2.5  billion.  That  makes  it 
the  most  expensive  utility  abandonment  ever.  In¬ 
vestors  face  a  65  percent  reduction  in  dividend  in¬ 
come  and  customers  a  14  percent  rate  hike  for  a 
benefit  they  will  never  receive. 

□  On  Jan.  17  a  committee  of  the  Cincinnati  City 
Council  called  unanimously  for  abandoning  the 
Zimmer  plant  at  Moscow,  Ohio.  The  Nuclear  Regu¬ 
latory  Commission  had  halted  work  on  the  plant  in 
1982  because  of  shoddy  work  and  forged  documents, 
but  $1.7  billion  has  already  been  invested. 

And  that  same  day,  a  Federal  inspector  found 
numerous  small  cracks  in  the  already  deeply  trou¬ 
bled  $4.4  billion  nuclear  plant  at  Midland,  Mich. 


This  cascade  of  setbacks  springs  from  deep- 
seated  generic  problems.  The  nuclear  industry 
blames  regulatory  changes  and  high  inflation,  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Poor  management  is 
the  common  thread  in  most  nuclear  tangles. 

Many  utilities  are  too  accustomed  to  the  don’t- 
fix-till-broken  mentality  that  they  acquired  in  run¬ 


ning  coal  plants.  Many  have  thus  failed  to  adapt  to 
the  far  more  exacting  demands  of  building  and  run¬ 
ning  nuclear  plants.  Instead  of  acquiring  the  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  to  stay  on  top  of  problems,  they  left 
too  much  to  architect-engineers,  who  have  not 
served  them  conspicuously  well.  And  manufactur¬ 
ers  added  to  the  problems  by  scaling  up  to  large  nu¬ 
clear  reactors  before  they  had  mastered  smaller 
models. 

But  the  greatest  blame  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  let  shortsighted  enthusiasts  of 
the  atom  preach  and  practice  nuclear  power  before 
eitherits  safety  or  economic  efficiency  was  fully  es¬ 
tablished.  Instead  of  improving  the  immediate  eco¬ 
nomics  of  nuclear  energy,  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  compounded  past  errors.  Its  theorists  are  too 
good  for  this  world;  almost  every  step  they  take  is 
for  a  distant  future  —  which  the  nuclear  industry 
may  not  survive  to  enjoy. 

The  Energy  Department  has  pushed  for  the ' 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  a  project  that  could 
become  viable  only  in  50  years,  if  then.  It  helped 
drive  up  the  price  of  nuclear  fuel  with  ill-considered  • 
investments  in  uimeeded  enrichment  capacity.  It 
pursued  credit  for  lifting  the  ban  on  reprocessing 
spent  fuel,  now  a  moot  issue.  It  has  opposed  re¬ 
search  to  improve  fuel  efficiency.  It  plans  to  gut  the 
nuclear  regulatory  process  when  even  the  present 
system  has  not  proved  rigorous  enough. 

Most  ironically,  the  Administration,  the  apostle 
of  economic  deregulation,  has  failed  to  make  elec¬ 
tricity  generation  more  competitive  —  failed  to 
create  the  very  condition  in  which  nuclear  energy, 
with  its  cheap  fuel,  could  come  into  its  own.  The  nu¬ 
clear  industry  has  enemies,  but  none  have  treated 
its  real  needs  more  cruelly  than  its  supposed 
friends. 


Jostling  and  Jamming  at  Geneva 


The  delegates  to  that  international  linguistic 
conference  that  resolved  millennia  ago  to  construct 
the  tower  of  Babel  at  least  reached  agreement.  A 
more  daunting  challenge  faces  the  World  Adminis¬ 
trative  Radio  Conference  now  under  way  in  Geneva. 

WARC’s  task  is  to  bring  order  to  the  increas¬ 
ingly  crowded  section  of  the  globe’s  airwaves  that 
are  used  for  high-frequency  broadcasting.  Third- 
world  countries  demand  a  larger  share  of  the  avail¬ 
able  broadcasting  channels,  now  dominated  by  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  backs  a  Unesco-sponsored 
scheme  to  insure  governments  the  right  to  control 
news  outlets  and  access  to  airwaves.  Western  na¬ 
tions  reserve  the  right  to  get  their  messages  through 
Soviet  jamming  by  switching  frequencies,  which 


The  Worm  and  the  Apple 


adds  traffic  to  the  already  crowded  spectrum. 

Radio  engineers  point  out  that  the  only  way  to- 
create  more  room  for  radio  broadcasts  is  to  squeeze 
in  more  channels  by  the  “single  sideband”  tech¬ 
nique.  Because  this  requires  new  equipment  or  ex¬ 
pensive  refitting,  it  is  opposed  by  the  third  world. 

Babel  was  not  destroyed  in  a  day.  This  session 
of  the  world  radio  conference  may  be  counted  a  suc¬ 
cess  if  it  merely  defines  the  major  issues  to  be  ad-* 
dressed  at  yet  another  session  in  1986.  One  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  compressing  double  sideband  transmis¬ 
sions  to  single  sideband,  a  long-term  development 
that  should  be  put  in  train  now.  Another  is  making 
all  broadcasters  aware  of  how  heavily  Soviet  jam¬ 
ming  adds  to  the  congestion.  The  freer  the  air,  the 
more  room  for  all. 


Season’s  Greenings 


Concert  Compensation 


Diana  Ross  deserves  an  apple,  if 
slightly  mushy,  for  finally  making 
good  on  her  pledge  to  finance  renova¬ 
tion  Of  a  Central  Park  playground, 
even  though  an  accounting  shows' 
only  slight  profits  ^ 

from  her  concerts  last  M 

summer. 

Her  gift  of  $250,000 
strengthens  the  city's 
new  policy  of  de-  VV 

mantling  six-figure 
advance  contributions  from  big-name 
entertainers  who  use  the  park. 

The  city  spent  $650,000  to  police  and 
cleanup  after  the  concerts,  plagued 
by  weather  and  violence,  and  hoped' 
to  recoup  some  of  that  from  the  deal  it 
had  made  with  Miss  Ross  and  her 
producers.  Paramount  Pictures  and 


Anaid  Film  Productions,  for  a  share 
of  videotape  profits. 

Though  such  sales  are  likely  to 
gross  $1.5  million,  Paramount  has 
submitted  an  accounting  showing 
large  expenses  and  eventual  profits  of 
only  about  $14,000.  Anaid  may  yet 
claim  additional  costs. 

Whether  to  be  skeptical  about  those 
figures  is  a  matter  for  dty  auditors. 
For  the  future,  the  city  needs  to  insist 
on  just  compensation  in  advance.  En¬ 
tertainers  can  profit  handsomely 
from  publicity  even  if  revenues  only, 
cover  expenses.  Diana  Ross’s  gift 
sets  a  welcome  standard. 


Afterlife 

In  January  there  are  always  more 
trees  on  the  streets  of  New  York  than 


in  any  other  month.  Many  of  them  are 
dead,  abandoned  to  the  gutter. 
They’re  the  Christmas  trees  that  not 
many  days  ago  were  welcomed  into 
homes,  decorated  and  enjoyed. 

Cast  aside  now,  they’re  a  sorry 
sight.  They  deserve  a  better  end,  and' 
in  fact,  that  is  what  the  New  York 
City  Sanitation  Department  Is  giving 
them. 

Collected  from  the  streets,  the  trees 
are  fed  into  two  wood-chipping  ma¬ 
chines  that  turn  them  into  wood-chip 
mulch  —  excellent  organic  winter  In¬ 
sulation  for  dty  plants  and  live  trees. 
The  Christmas  tree  mulch  is  free  for 
the  taking  from  the  department's 
Gansevoort  Street  salt  yard  off  West! 
Street  in  Manhattan. 

An  apple  to  the  Sanitation  Depart¬ 
ment  for  giving  the  discarded  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  an  afterlife. 


Tough  New  School  Taskmaster:  The  Computer 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  teacher  of  elementary  school 
math  and  computer  programming,  I 
agree  with  Howard  Ullman  that  a 
computer  is  not  mandatory  for  aca¬ 
demic  survival  at  this  time  (“False 
Notions  About  Computers,”  Op-Ed 
Jan.  13).  However,  his  statement  that 
computers  do  not  insure  “against  in¬ 
competence  and  woolly  thinking” 
contradicts  my  experience. 

In  the  last  two  yeara,  I  have  seen  the 
computer  become  a  tool  that  demands 
competence  and  clear  thinking.  In 
many  ways,  planning,  writing  and  cor¬ 
recting  a  computer  program  is  more 
demanding  of  a  student  thaw  prepar¬ 
ing  a  normal  rias?  assignment. 

The  computer  Is  a  taskmaster  that 
will  only  accept  excellence  in  form 
and  immediately  rejects  inadequate 
work,  either  by  not  performing  or  by 
not  producing  the  desired  outcome. 
For  the  child,  there  is  intrinsic  moti¬ 
vation  built  into  attaining  power  over 
this  demanding  machine. 

In*  teaching  second-  through  eighth- 
graders  to  program  in  both  the  Logo 


,///////, 


vreR 


and  Basic  computer  languages,  1  have 
seen  tangible  evidence  of  children 
using  programming  to  learn  how  to 
think.  The  process  of  creatinga  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  process  of  ordering  ideas. 

Using  Logo,  a  language  with  graphic 
drawing  capabilities,  a  child  simu¬ 


lates  the  architect’s  process  from 
sketch  to  Mueprtatw  builder’s  instruc¬ 
tions  as  she  goes  from  the  conceptm 
of  an  idea  —  "I  want  to  draw  an  Ice 
cream  cone”  —  to  thecompletibncf 
the  colorful  graphic  image  <mcfodmg 
a  cherry  on  top),  to  formally  writing  a 
step-by-step  procedure  that  allows  the 

graphic  to  be  saved  on  a  disk.  .  : 

Children  often  begin  by  perceiving 
the  computer  as  another  arcade 
pimp  they  can  play  without  putting 
out  much  effort.  They  soon  develop  a 
respect  for  the  demanding  critic  that 
is  the  computer  as  they  modify  their 
programs  and  “debug”  mistakes  m 
their  own  logic  or  syntax  mat  pre¬ 
vented  their  project  from  being  exe¬ 
cuted  as  originally  planned. 

-  Besides  the  intense  demand  for  logic 

and  accuracy  (in  spelling  as  well)  that 
programming  demands,  there  Is  a 
mathematical  component  in  Logo. 
Children  estimate  distances,  use  radii 
and  arcs  of  circles,  think  in  terms  of 
degrees  of  rotation,  use  variables  and 
see  the  effects  of  variation.  These  are 
.  concepts  rarely  used  by  elementary 
school  students.  What  better  way  to 
prepare  for  Ugh  school  algebra. 


Educators  Who  Are  No  Educators  at  All 


To  the  Editor: 

If  Robert  Oliphant’s  “A  Wolf  in 
Sheepskin  Clothing”  (Op-Ed  Jan.  14) 
is  meant  indeed  to  be  an  ironically 
humorous  critique  of  professors  who 
might  seek  to  justify  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  o£  students  by  convenient  and 
self-serving  appeals  to  academic 
freedom,  then,  as  a  humanities  pro¬ 
fessor,  I  would  unequivocally  evalu¬ 
ate  Ins  column  as  a  literary  failure. 

But  if,  as  it  seems,  Oliphant  is  for¬ 
mulating  some  vague  argument  that 
females  must  endure  “offensively 
sexist,  boorish  and  uncivilized”  har¬ 
assment  as  part  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  educational  advance¬ 
ments  of  this  century  which  made 
their  presence  in  universities  in  large 
numbers  possible,  then,  as  a  philoso¬ 
phy  professor  with  professional  and 
personal  concern  for  truth  and 
ethics,  I  would  unequivocally  evalu- 


As  Time  Grows  Short 
For  an  Energy  Policy 

To  the  Editor: 

Recently  published  data  concern¬ 
ing  Texaco’s  depletion  of  its  fuel  re¬ 
serves  illustrate  the  alarming  state  of 
our  national  fuel  supply.  Texaco’s 
decision  to  acquire  Getty  may  be  a 
windfall  to  Getty  and  a  necessity  to 
Texaco,  but  neither  attribute  satisfies 
the  national  need  for  self-sufficiency 
in  energy.  Before  this  decade  is  over, 
the  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  and  we  Will  be  increasingly  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  ail  supplies. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  wasted  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  reduced  demand  and 
moderating  prices,  time  in  which  we 
could  have  developed  a  long-term 
energy  policy.  Instead  we  have  gone  in 
the  opposite  direction:  Big  cars  are 
growing  in  popularity,  research  into 
alternate  energy  sources  has  been  re¬ 
duced  and  nuclear  energy  opposition  is 
mounting.  We  have  not  reduced  our 
dependence  on  oil,  we  have  not  found 
enough  domestic  oil  and  we  have  not 
developed  alternate  energy. 

I  hope  that  the  next  administration 
will  have  the  courage  to  recognize 
energy  independence  as  a  national 
priority  and  will  devote  the  necessary 
money  and  resources  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  that  goaL  Harry  P.  Schmidt 

Manhasset,  L.I.,  Jan.  16, 1964 


ale  his  column  as  a  moral  failure. 

Professors  are  charged' with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  educating  students  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students.  The  few 
who  abandon  that  responsibility  (Oti- . 
phant’s  Professor  Pinch  et  al.)  are  no 
longer  professors. or  educators  bat 
rather  manipulators  perverting  stu¬ 
dents’  trust  and  naive  admiration 
from  activities  intended  to  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  students  to  activities  alto-, 
gether  separate  from  the  roles  of 
student  and  educator. 

(One  can  only  reiterate  here  for 
Oliphant  this  point  made  more 
clearly  by  Plato  at  the  end  of  Bobk.1 
of  his  “Republic”: .  the  governor 
who  does  not  govern  for  the  benefit 
of  the  governed  is  no  real  governor 
atalL)  Richard  C.  Taylor 

AssistantProfessorofPhilosophy 
Marquette  University 
Milwaukee,  Jan.  15, 1964 


In  oar  school,  the  influence  of  com¬ 
puter  study  has  spread  to  the  liberal 
arts  as.  welL  Flow  charts,  formerly 
used  only  to  plot  the  logic  of  a  com¬ 
puter  program,  are  written  for  social 
studies  projects  (e.g.,  “How  a  Bill  Be¬ 
comes  a  Law”)  and  language  aits 
projects  (“Forming  Possessives”)- 

While  a  computer  is  not  manda¬ 
tory  for  any  of  the  above  skills,  devel¬ 
opment,  it  is  the  catalyst.  Its  en¬ 
trance  into  ourschool’s  curriculum 
has  only  improved  the  thinking  skfils 
of  my  students. 

I  am  also  mnfirtent  that  the  observ¬ 
able  aspects  of  that,  improvement  are 
onlya  glimmer  of  the  deeper  benefits 
.that  will  be  evident  when  these  stu¬ 
dents  apply  the  skills  of  patient  jtian- 
•  wing,  attempting  and  re-evaluating 
i  their  work  to  all  aspects  of  their 
.higher  education  and  real-life  prob¬ 
lem-solving.  .  Gail  E.  Gabler 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  16, 1984 
The  writer  teaches  ctt  the  Manhattan 
Day  School. 


What  We  Don’t  Know  of  Latin  America 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Kissinger  Commission  report 
includes  the  surely  constructive 
recommendation  that  10,000  scholar¬ 
ships  be  funded  to  enable  Latin. 
Americans  to  study  In  the  U.S.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  report  does  not  seri¬ 
ously  consider  programs  to  diminish 
our  pervasive  and  dangerous  igno¬ 
rance  of  Latin  American  history  and 
culture. 

-  - -  .....  J"U  .. 

Ever  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  have  assumed  our  primacy  amnng  - 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Yet  as  a  people  we  know  very 
little  about  the  civilization  of  some 
300  million  neighbors  to  the  south. 
How  most  Mexicans  have  twinged 
when  President  Carter  made  his 
boorish  reference  to  “Montezuma's 
revenge”;  how  must  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  grimaced  when  President 
Reagan  confused  Bogota  with  Bo¬ 
livia.  Such  gross,  if  inadvertent,  er¬ 
rors  help  convince  Hispanic  peoples . 
that  we  hold  them  in  low  regard. 

,  Paradoxically,  our  scholars  and 
men  of  letters  have  done  a  remark¬ 
able  amount  of  high-quality  research 
and  writing  on  Latin  America.  Their 
work  provides  a  base  for  a  systematic 
effort  to  correct  oar  inexcusable  myo¬ 
pia.  For  example,  at  the  cost  of  one 
military  helicopter,  we  coaid  surely 


produce  an  writing  and  enligfitwiing 
television  series  that  would  give  us 
some  Insight  into  the  cultures  of  the 
people  we  presume  to  lead 
.  That  the  commission  virtually 
.ignored  this  general  consideration 
is  consistent  with  our  history  of  con¬ 
descension  toward  Latin  America. 
So  long  as  we  maintain  that  conde¬ 
scension,  corresponding  resent- . 
meats  wQT  ' 

Professor  of  Management,  PaceUniv. 

New  York,  Jan- 14, 1984 


Disparaged  by  Omission 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  Jan.  2  editorial  about  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration  stresses 
Lynn  Helms’s  competence,  profi¬ 
ciency  and  decisiveness.  So  far  so 
good.  By  why  imply  that  all  the  rest  of 
us  former  Admitostzatorswnepoliti- 
cal  hacks  or  lacked  competence?  After 
all,  my  children  read  your  newspaper, 
and  they  already  know!  don’t  walk  on 
water.  But  they  don’t  know  1’m- in¬ 
competent.  John  L.  McLucas 
.  Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan.  6, 1984 
Die  writer  was  FAjL  Administrator 
from  1975 to  1977. 


The  American  Fault  in  a  German  ‘Problem  of  the  Spirit* 


To  the  Editor: 

Was  it  not  very  recently  that  Arthur 
Burns,  in  a  thoughtful  essay,  won¬ 
dered  why  so  many  West  Germans 
.  seem  disenchanted  with  the  U.S.?  [Op- 
Ed  Jan  27].  William  Satire's 
thoughtful  essay  on  “The  German 
Problem”  [Jan.  8]  offers  some  does. 

West  Germans  are  not  only  aware 
that  they  are  highly  dependent  on  U.S. 
politics,  they  are  also  beginning  to 
realize  that  most  U.5.  politicians  and 
.public  opinion  leaders  neither  care 
much  nor  are  well  informed  about 
.  Germany.  Mr.  Satire  comes  forthwith 
brash  statements  based  on  partial  in¬ 
formation;  many  Germans  fear  that 
some  U.S.  leader  might  in  a  similar 
fashion  oome  forth  with  rash  action. 

Germany  has  not  abandoned  the 
.  work  ethic,  in  spite  of  tbe  high  rate  of 
Government  spending  and  some 
abuses  of  its  excellent  social  security 
system.  Not  all  is  well,  but  pessi¬ 
mism  has  been  a  common  phenome¬ 
non  in  public  debate  since  the  days  of 
Adenauer. 

Still,  traditional  industries  have 

surely  fared  better  than  most  of  their 
U.S.  counterparts,  public  debt  is  not 
nearly  as  high  as  in  the  U.S.  and 
seems  to  be  coming  down  and  the 
monetary  value  of  West  German  ex¬ 
ports  still  is  higher  than  Japan’s. 
True,  Germany  has  not  been  much  of 
a  leader  in  microcircuits  and  biotech¬ 
nology,  but  don’t  count  the  Federal 
Republic  out  yet  After  all;  Hoechst’s 
biotechnical  know-how  agreement 
with  Harvard  indicates  a  high  degree 
of  motivation.  - 

Mr.  Satire’s  linking  of  recent  and 
possible  future  deals  with  Germany’s 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers .  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


economic  malaise  (as  he  sees  it) 
seems  to  make  sense,  but  the  causal 
connection  is  hard  to  establish.  The 
Federal  Republic  has  had  extensive 
trade  contacts  with  die  Soviet  Union 
and  with  tbe  Arab  world  for  a  long 
time,  certainly  longer  than  any  per¬ 
ceived  lagging  behind  in  “21st-cen¬ 
tury  technologies.” 

Thus,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  die  Sibe¬ 
rian  gas  pipeline  deal  must  be 
prompted  by  heedless  economic  de¬ 
spair.  How  about  the  “morally  de- 
.  meaning"  (?)  schemes  of  American 
farmers  to  sell  grain  to  the  Russians? 

Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  not  only 
close  to  Israel  but  also  to  the  Ayatol¬ 
lah,  has  bought  arms  in  the  past  — 
certainly  not  from  West  Germaqy 

and  not  from  the  Soviets. 

As  far  as  the  Saudis’  longstanding 
wish  to  modernize  with  German  weap¬ 
ons  is  concerned,  I  am  happy  to  see. 

that  for  once  Mr.  Satire  takes  thesame 
line  as  tbe  Social  Democratic  Party  of 

.Willy  Brandt  and  Helmut  Schmidt:  the 
Social  Democrats  have  conscien¬ 
tiously  tried  to  avoid  the  sale  of  Ger- 
iman  arms  to  the  Middle  East,  in  spite  ■ 
of  the  consequences  for  West  German 
employment  and  although  other  West¬ 
ern  nations  have  not  been  so  reticent.  . 

■  The  West  German  peace  movement 
-has  taken  a  stand  against  all  arms  ez- 

ports.  In  the  past,  conventional  politi¬ 


cal  means  were  sufficient  to  prevent 
glaring  circumventions  of  West  Ger¬ 
man  law  concerning  arms  export. 
Now  that,  the  “conservatives”  are. 
forming  the  Government,  the  peace' 
‘movement  may  fed  compelled  fo 
take  Its  stand  in  the  streets.  Members 
of  the  West  Germanpeace  movement- 
may  be  naive,  but  are  not  as  big¬ 

ots  as  Mr.  Safireseemstothink.  V 
One  must  fervently  agree  with  Mr. 
Satire's  wish  that  no  German  arms 

.  help  kill  anyone  in  foe  Middle  East _ _ 

.  and,  indeed,ahnaments  are  Jutt  about 
the  only  area  in  which  West  Germany 
is  not  a  major  exporter.  Still,  Mr.  Sa- 
'fire’s  opinions  about  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  and  its  offirial  and  unofficial  in- 
stitutkHJscouMuscnwre  balance. 

.  The  “German  problenj”  may  In¬ 
deed  bea  problem  of  tbe  spirit.  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  the  most  part,  would  rather 
live  under  Andropov  than  die  fbr  Rea¬ 
gan:  they  would  rather  be  Red  than 
dead,  as  it  were.  If  is  partly  19  to  foe 
ILS.  to  show-  that  rit  considers  its 
strongest  Western  ally  to  be  more 
a' pawn  in  its  straggle  against  a  - 
■  Communist  conspiracy.  Taking  more, 
than  a  fleeting  Interest  in  Genhaiay 
-  might  bea  useful  first  step. 

#  K-  EckhardKuhn-osius 
Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic 

languages,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  JaihS,  1984- 
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, ..  .  —  At  the  - 
•1  «*a  dfPresadent  Realm’s  third  ywir 
.;  .  Ifl  office,  thft  WtdieHouse  issued  a 
.  bcwklff£claimjng  that;hehad  accom-- 
'  ptished  morehs  threeyears  than  most 
Presklentsdoiiifour.  • *  •_• 
;^lt  listed“17l^a<^evemaita^  ijji  * 
/ducflng  reducfog  inflation,  cutting 
-persbnaOax  races;  indexing.  tjte  tax 
cottej  accelerating  tax  deprecia-i 
tfon  s<*edu3es  for  ta  ; 

-^.  ^nialaise  aQd  -.hopelessness  that 
the  Federal  Gqvernmemhjad  propa- -, 

-  .gated,"  ,  and  .  tstabSdmg  c'  ■‘more 
Sable  and  peaceful  illations  with  the : 

-  ^SoyletlUidaiL.**.;  *■  :^;V:'-‘- 

Thiswasst^irfabriefingboofc  for' 
i;  The  President's  -State  ot  the  Udkd'ad- 
’■  dress.  bntitidhTB:  something  ahnnt  ■ 
thestateofthePi^deht,jiiiotab<)iit 

-  thestateof  the  Omen.:  . r  ■ . 

-  The-  Founding  Fathers '  obviously, 
had  a goodidea— not  only  forgoyern- 
meats  butforallinstitutions,  include 
ingthe  press— that  fromticpetotiine 

,  respo  nsible .  officials  ■  gnm.np 

where  they  are  and  wherethey’re 
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going.  j  tsd  .'iet  the  people  Judge. 

. u  But  lt*s  hot  easy  for  the  people  to 

-  judge  the  state  of  the  Union  in  these 
;  :&eyisiCKi  days.  Nobody  can  blame 
-tM'gOTernment  in  power  for  arguing 

■"  -its.  case  and  proclaiming -its  achieve- ' 
ments.but  there’s  so  coherent  debate 
on  Ok  Rftagatf -  ^dmimcTratiffn’s  vi- 
si«i  of -  the  state  of  the  Union. 

.  r  Did.  the  Adrfimietm^lnn  -  Old 

:  th f  ^malaise  and  hopelessnes^”  if  it' 
■was  eyetfttue^of  the  American  people?: 

-  Are  the  America  n  people,  in  Mr.  Rea- 
.  Ban's  favorite  question  of  the  last 

Presidential  >  ejection,  really  -  more 
‘thopefuT’  now.  than  three  years  ago? 

-  Do  they  really  .believe  that  he  has  es- 

..  tabnshed  “more  stable  mid  peaceful 
‘  J relatjtewlthtfieS(^^  ‘ . 

.  ....  Maybe  they  do.  But  thepoint  here  is 
niX ''that  the  President  is  wrong  to 
argae  hffl  case  to  a  national  and 
worldwide  TV  audience —the,  Demo¬ 
crats  did  the  same  when  they  were  in 
fhe  White  House  ~~ butthat  tins  is  tm- 
equal  political  propaganda,  and  not 
democxaticdebate. 
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WASHINGTON 

State  of  the  President 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


IE  7. 


By  James  Reston 


The  problem  is  that  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  presents  his  vision  of  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  the  world,  the  audience 
changes.  The  TV  commentators;  the 
editorial  writers  and  the  columnists 
discuss  the  President 's  claims. 

But  meanwhile,  most  of  the  TV 
.  audience  has  turned  out  and  switched 
to  a  main  conflict  they  can  under¬ 
stand,  not  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats,  or  between  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Washington,  but  one  like  that 
between  the  Washington  Redskins 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders  in  the 
football  Super  Bowl  dash  in  Tampa. 

How  to  explain  that  we  now  have  ah 


most  26  million  people  who  are  func¬ 
tionally  illiterate?  What  to  do  about  the 
fact  that  we’ve  lost  control  of  our 
southern  border  and  now  have  more 
illegal  aliens  than  we  have  unem¬ 
ployed?  What  to  do  about  the  divorce 
rate  and  the  collapse  of  so  many  fami¬ 
lies,  and,  most  important,  about  our 
abandoned  and  battered  children? 
Surely  these  things  have  something  to 
do  with  the  state  of  the  Union.  But  we 
are  tallting  here  in  Washington  mainly 
about  missiles  and  "Interests"  and  the 
health  of  Yuri  Andropov  in  Moscow, 
and  not  really  about  the  health  of  the 
Union. 


The  political  game  is  being  played 
out  here  by  both  parties  in  the  usual 
way.  The  Democrats  are  fussing  with 
each  other  as  usual,  squabbling  about 
the  state  of  the  party,  and  how  to  allot 
seats  to  Jesse  Jackson  at  their  nomi¬ 
nating  convention. 

But  they  are  not  defining  their  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  or  insist¬ 
ing  that  after  President  Reagan 
speaks,  Fritz  Mondale  or  some  other 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
will  come  forward  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion's  vision  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Mondale  is  concentrating  on 
getting  his  party’s  nomination.  He  is 
doing  an  effective  job  of  organizing 
the  labor  union  leaders,  teachers, 
blacks,  Hispanic- Americans  and  the 
young,  troubled  anti-arms  race 
voters  in  the  universities  and  the 
churches.  And  he  may  be  right,  but 
he’s  not  giving  the  American  people 
his  vision  of  the  future. 

One  thing  at  a  time,  Mr.  Moodale 
seems  to  be  saying.  First  the  caucuses 
in  Iowa,  and  then  the  primary  election 


in  New  Hampshire.  Avoid  a  fight  with 
Jesse  Jackson  and  keep  the  black  vote 
in  the  big  industrial  and  electoral 
states.  And  then,  if  I  can  get  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  take  on  Mr.  Reagan  and  his 
economic  and  foreign  policy  problems. 

Mr.  Mondale  would  like  to  follow 
President  Reagan  with  his  own  State 
of  the  Union  address,  and  then  have  a 
debate  about  who's  right,  but  nobody 
is  going  to  give  him  equal  time  after 
the  President  speaks,  or  allow  hire  to 
question  President  Reagan's  recent 
quotation  from  the  Bible:  "Your  old 
men  will  dream  dreams,  your  young 
men  will  see  visions. " 

The  President  is  dominating  the  de¬ 
bate  with  his  White  House  booklet  — 
“Three  Years  of  Accomplishment"  — 
and  with  his  address  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Mondale  knows  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  power  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  so  he  is  concentrating  or.  beat¬ 
ing  John  Glenn  for  the  nomination,  ar.d 
hoping  that  he  can  deal  with  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Mr.  Reagan’s  record  later  in 
the  year. 
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*:  SOUTHROVALTON,  VL— .wbatis  *; 
the  cold  war  about?  Gf  you  replay  R 
witfr  the-sound  turnfid<>ff no 
speeches,no  polemics,  noself- justify- 
mg  history  from  either  side  i-V  What 
do  you  see?  Oi»  Iong.j>iogreffiiOn  in 
the  art  of  weaponry.  V.- 
.  Sometimes  Spviet-Ameriraa  rela¬ 
tions  were  pretty  tpod,  sometimes 
■  terrible-  The  arsis  race  seems  to 
.  ha ve  umf  olded  independently  of  both. , 
Dfeteefe  came  and  were,  without vis^  1 
jbfe  effect  on  the:  real  theme  of  the  . 
ypars  since  1945  r-  preparation  for  a  . 
big  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  people  find  it'  hard  to  believe 
that  these  terrible  weapons  are  really 
out  there,  that '  they  'really  work  and 
'that-' eventually  they  will  be  used  if  we 
simply  go  on  as  we  are.  Ordhnuy  citS- ' . 
zeps  get  a  jgiimmer  of  this  now  and 
again:  but  it  tends  ito  fade.  They  feel 
helpless!  American  officials  ■  spend ' 
th^woridng  lives  reixikmg'aboutthe- 
possibOity,  but  deep  down  toey  don’t . 
reallybrfieve  there  wiHever  be  suefr 

Thomas  .Powers,  author  most  re-  ! 
cenUy  tf  ‘‘Tttfnking  About  the  Next 
War,  ”  is  writing  a  book  on  the  history ' 
of  strategic  weapons.  TKs  articte  & 

'jSaSil; 

.  ..-  vial:,,; 


a  war.  They  are  confident  that  some¬ 
how,  we  win  cope. 

This  optimism  lies  close  to  the 
heart  of  our  national  character.  His¬ 
tory  has  been  land  to  us.  We  may 
have.^ient  the  last  30  years  getting 
jrredy  to  fight  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
we  believe  we  can  go  on  as  we  are, 
more  or!  .less  .indefinitely;  without 
coining  to  abigwarin  the  end. 

The  Rusrians  have  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent  eaq>erience  in  history.  They  are 
farfrdm  sharing  the  American  confi¬ 
dence  that  eyeiything  will  worVbn^- 

!  iffai.iJC-’OG  ifl.'.'i/:"'  i  fl:  ‘ .  '.'“Vn 


The  UnitedStateswasrigjit  in  an-: 
nouncing  ifemteationtoleaye Unes- 
co.  To  expect  ii& acquiesce  ixi,  auk  to 
mention  actively;  support,  the  regula- 
tions  proposed  at  the  Paris,  confer¬ 
ence  on  communicatioas  for  control 
ofthedistribatiCHiofnewsistoexpect 
xis  to  ^dt.in  our  song),  if  yon  will  ex¬ 
cuse  the  vulgarity,and  I  amglad  and 
proud  that  we  (Md  hot  do  it.  -  . 

Students  and  apprentice  journalists, 
and  others  wlto  cmne  here  on  mterna- 
titmal  exchanges  to  study  and  .  work, 
are  usuaDy  exhilarated  fay  their  ex- 
pmienceofanMMUthcnritarian  potiti-  ■ 
cal  system  and  by  the  freedom  of  ex- 
presskm  they  fexL  The  difficulty 
conies  whoi  they  rEAum  to  their 
homelands  and,  find  restrictions  on 

Barbara  Tuehman,  the  author,  deliv¬ 
ered  these  remarks,  adapted  here,  at 
the  United  Nations  on  Hutrsdoy  at 
ceremonies  conunemorating;  the 


■New  York. 


•  free  speech  and  measures  for  thought 
autnd  instead  of  the  liberty  they  en¬ 
joyed.,  in  their  positions  here.  At 

, .  home.  it  is  soon  made  clear  to  them 
:  .by  editors  arid  professors  and  em¬ 
ployers  that  advancement  ina  chosen 
■  field  oar  even  holding  a  given  job  de- 
.  pends  upon  careful  conformity  to  the 
prevailing  political  climate  and 
'  would  be  endangered  by  any  voicing 
of  dissent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  Ameri- 
.  can  citizen  whose  Mrtbrigfit  is  a  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  this  tendency  to¬ 
ward  totaliuuianism  in  third  world 
countries  is  sad,  unwelcome  and  not 
;  in  the  American  interest.  1  don’t  think 
it-is  in  thesr  interest  either.  Nor,  I 
have  been  told,  do  many  of  their  own 

•  nationals.  Our  First  Amendment  es¬ 
tablishes  that  “Congress  shall  make 
no  law  . . .  abridging  the  freedom  of 

.  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 

•  the' people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  tbe  Government  for  a 


In  Moscow  last  summer,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  I  talked  to  for  the  most  part 
sounded  melancholy1  and  alarmed. 
They  were  troubled  by  the  arms  race 
on  the  ground  in  Europe  and  very 
much  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  an 
aH-out  East-West  competition  in  high 
technology,  space-based  weaponry. 
The  Russians  insisted  they  would 
keep  up,  but  to  me  they  sounded  un¬ 
certain,  not  confident.  1  heard  many 
Russians  say  that  they  felt  it  would 
come  to  war  in  the  end.  I  have  never 


One  man — a  journalist  with  no  real 
access  to  Soviet  military  thinking  — 
even  told  me  that  Moscow  might  be 
forced  to  launch  a  pre-emptive  attack 
on  the  United  States  if  we  seemed  to. 
be  taking  a  decisive  lead  in  the  arms 
race.  1  was  astonished  by  this  bald 
Statement  and  asked  the  interpreter 
to  make  sure  there  was  no  mistake. 
At  that  point,  the  Soviet  journalist 
broke  into  English  and  insisted  that 
“pre-emptive  attack”  was  not  a  mis¬ 
translation.  “It  could  happen,’*  he 
said.  "We  could  be  forced  to  do  it." 


Unesco  Is  No  Guide 


By  Barbara  Tuehman 


redress  of  grievances.”  If  we  sup¬ 
ported  the  program  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  to  control  journal¬ 
ists,  we  would  be  yielding  to  demands 
by  latecomers  to  national  independ¬ 
ence  to  violate  our  own  free  press 
laws. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  sympa¬ 
thetically  understand  the  problems  of 
third  world  countries  in  establishing 
political  stability  in  the  face  of  pov¬ 
erty,  limited  resources  and  conse¬ 
quent  unrest.  As  a  fortunate  country 
of  great  resources,  we  should  of 
course  try  to  help  our  neighbors  cope 
with  their  difficulties  for  the  sake  of 
peaceful  relations  and  international 
harmony.  But  if  understanding 


means  acquiescing  in  measures  that 
violate  our  basic  principles,  then  the 
answer  is  no.  Once  the  right  to  control 
the  minds  of  its  citizens  is  permitted 
to  a  state,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it 
from  moving  on  to  the  control  of  their 
bodies,  their  lives  and  individual 
liberties. 

It  is  a  recurring  phenomenon  in  his¬ 
tory  for  nations  to  pursue  policies  that 
are  counterproductive,  as  in  the  case 
of  American  belligerency  in  Vietnam 
and  our  presence  in  Lebanon.  Never¬ 
theless,  throughout  such  counterpro¬ 
ductive  adventures,  dissent  and  pro¬ 
test  were  never  silenced,  and  indeed 
their  vigorous  expression  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cutoff  of  funds  that  ter¬ 
minated  the  Vietnam  War.  Clearly, 


Anita  Siegel 


For  nearly  40  years,  we  have  been 
obsessed  with  the  prospect  of  a  big 
war  with  Russia.  Whole  journals  are 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Library 
shelves  creak  with  the  weight  of 
tomes  on  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  such  a  war.  The  British  military 
historian  Michael  Howard  is  sick  of 
the  whole  subject.  In  1980,  he  said  in  a 
lecture:  “Whim  1  read  the  flood  of 
scenarios  in  strategic  journals  about 
first-strike  capabilities,  counterforce 
or  countervailing  strategies,  flexible 
response,  escalation  dominance  and 


freedom  of  speech  and  press  has  its 
uses,  and  America  is  not  going  to 
abandon  these  principles.  Whatever 
our  shortcomings  in  this  realm,  the 
United  States  remains  the  country  of 
greatest  individual  and  political  free¬ 
dom  in  the.  world.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  value  that  possession  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  regardless  of  scattered 
violations  of  civil  rights  and  gestures 
of  censorship  cm  the  lunatic  fringe,  we 
are  not,  at  the  bidding  of  no  matter 
how  many  third  world  countries, 
going  to  let  that  liberty  be  dimin¬ 
ished.  To  recall  in  1984  another  of 
George  Orwell’s  somber  visions,  we 
are  not  “Animal  Farm”  yet,  and,  it  is 
my  conviction,  we  never  shall  be. 

Third  world  countries  may  justify 
the  proposed  regulations  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  journalist’s  obli¬ 
gation  to  serve  the  state  and  therefore 
they  must  have  the  right  to  determine 
which  journalists  are  acceptable 
within  their  borders.  I  heard  the 
same  argument  in  China  with  regard 


the  rest  of  the  postulates  o'  nuclear 
theology,  I  ask  myself  in  bewilder¬ 
ment:  This  war  they  are  describing, 
wbat  is  it  about?" 

For  the  last  year,  I  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  this  question  of  American  ana 
Soviet  officials.  Not  one  had  a  ready 
answer,  or  even  seemed  to  take  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
cold  war  is  not  really  about  anything 
in  the  usual  sense.  It  has  a  history, 
but  the  history  describes  rather  than 
explains  it. 

There  is  no  single  issue  at  the  heart 
of  the  Sovie (.-American  conflict,  noth¬ 
ing  subject  to  negotiation  or  compro¬ 
mise.  The  cold  war  cannot  be  settled. 
It  is  a  relationship  between  two  great 
nations  with  the  power  to  injure  each 
other.  It  is  this  —  the  military  threat 
—  that  obsesses  the  managers  of  the 
cold  war,  and  the  perpetual  fear  of 
what  could  happen  tomorrow  nar¬ 
rows  their  attention  to  the  awful  di¬ 
lemmas  of  what  to  do  today. 

We  must  rephrase  our  question. 
Perhaps  we  should  ask  what  sort  of 
event  the  cold  war  is.  How  will  it  look 
in  retrospect,  when  it  is  as  far  behind 
us  as  the  Peloponnesian  War?  Athens 
and  Sparta,  Rome  and  Carthage,  Na¬ 
poleon's  France  and  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope  all  squared  off  against  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  past,  just  as  we  have  done 
since  1945.  Will  our  rivalry  end  in  the 
■  traditional  fashion  with  a  big  v/ar  or 
series  of  wars? 

It  is  difficult  to  think  clearly  abcut 
this  question.  Our  hopes  get  in  the 
way.  One  standard  formula  since  12:5 
has  been  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to 
blunder  into  war  eventually  if  we  go  or. 
as  we  are.  This  sounds  cautious 
enough.  But  there  is  simply  toe  much 
evidence  that  we  shall  go  on  as  we  are. 

Turn  up  the  sound  and  listen  to 
what  the  managers  of  the  cold  v/ar 
are  saying:  Going  on  as  we  are  is  all 
we  know  how  to  do. 


to  historians  who  were  being  trained. 
1  was  told,  to  write  history  in  a  ver¬ 
sion  that  would  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people.  As  a  historian,  I  felt  my 
blood  run  cold.  A  historian’s  primary 
duty  is  to  serve  the  interests  cf  troth 
— to  tell  how  it  really  was.  To  tell  peo¬ 
ple  some  twisted  version  of  the  past 
for  the  sake  of  serving  an  ideology  is 
to  betray  one’s  function.  For  ail  those 
people  who  have  been  forced  to  do  it 
by  torture  or  prison  or  deprivation  of 
livelihood  I  sorrow,  and  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  bow  I 
honor. 

Were  the  United  States  to  acquiesce 
in  a  program  of  thought  control,  we 
would  be  finished  as  the  country 
whose  proudest  statement  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  was  William  Lloyd  Gar¬ 
rison’s  “I  will  not  equivocate  —  l  will 
not  excuse  —  I  will  not  retreat  a  sin¬ 
gle  inch;  and  I  will  be  heard!"  If  only 
the  third  world  could  accept  this 
motto. 


WASHINGTON— Anew  debt  crisis 
is  brewfng-in  Latin  Ameriou  As  1982 
was-  the  year  of  the  Mexican  debt 
crisis,  and  1W3  was  the  year  erf  the 
Brazilian  debt  crisis,  so  2984  is  the 
first  year  of  a  more  serious  Lathi 
American  debt  and  political  crisis 
with  impUcations  for  the  United 
States’  own  economic  recovery. 

This  year's  crisis  will  develop  be¬ 
cause,  not  In  spite  of,  the  conclusion 
of  Intereationai  -  Monetary  Fund 
'agnBemanfe  ■  .by- :  the  major  debtor 

countries;becanse,notin^pateqf,the 
renegotiation  (rf  their  debu  and  be- 
canse  of,  not  in  spite  of,  the  difficult 
transition  to  democracy  in  .several. 
Latin  American  countries: 

The  dfiemma  fix'  Latin  America  is. 
how  to  reconcile  the  stiff  austerity 
programs  Tequired  fay  the  'Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  with,  rising 
popular  for-  relief  from 

negative  econoauc  gremth  and  wide¬ 
spread  distress.  The  austerity  pro- 


The  Next 
Latin 


coats:  double-digit  unemployment, 
reduced  public  sector  spending  and 
an  absolute  dediiie  in  per  capita.fo, 
come  in  countries  with  virtually  no 
social  safety  net-  ■/ 

The  harsh  adjustments  required  by 
the  ft™*  and  foreign  bonkers  have  hit 
all  social  classes  and  called  iteief  ques¬ 
tion  the  ability  of  even  the  near  deaao- 
cratic  regimes  to  avmd  pressures  for 
«tTAwitst  solutions.  JfestenH*8™®* 
economic .  managers :  in  financial 
ministries  throoghoixf  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  trying,  to  resii&  Qills  tor 
less  orthodox  pedicles  from  those  who 

Sally  A-  Shelton,  who  was  United 
States  Ambassador-  to » the  Eastern 
Caribbean  froni  WN  to:  1381,  is  vice 
president  of  international  Business* 
Government  Counsetprs  jnc.,  a  firm  r 

that  oTHdyzestourilty  toues- 

os- 

sociatemthe.Latm.An^rU^,prr^ 

gram  at  the  Woodrow  WQsatinternfr 
tional  Centerfor  Scholars. 


BySally  A.  Shelton 
•  and  "Richard  Nuccio 

have  been  hit  hardest  by  the  financial 
cnmkdiz  urban  workers;  the  Iower- 
middfe  class,  government  employees 
-small  businesses  and  even  the  newly 
emerging  middle  classes,  which  are 
already  slipping  backward  down  the 
social  and  economic  scale. 

'.  From  the  point  of  view  of  there 
groups,  the  buds,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  multinational 
corporations  bear  a  good  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  f  or  the  crisis-  These  peo- 
ptealsoresent  the  United  States  — 
with  hs  high  interest  rates,  protec¬ 
tionist  trade  patterns  and  big  deficits 
—  for  its  apparent  lack  of  concern. 
They,  have  bean  bit  hard  by  new 
United.  States  legislation  to  discour¬ 
age  banks  lending  overseas  just  when 
new  money—- 180  billion — isdesper- 
.  ately  needed  to  service  loans  and  pro¬ 
vide  new  productive  investment 
There  is  virtually  no  new  bank  lend¬ 
ing,  and  ihe  multinationals  are  rriuc- 
tanttoexpand  investment  at  a  time  of 
recession  and  uncertainty. 

Some  Latin  Americans  are  increas- 
ingly  bitter  about  those  supposedly 
responsible  tor  the  debt  crunch:  They 
nre  reluctant  to  repay  their  debts  on 
what  they,  see  as  inequitable  terms 
sad  are  loaiii  to  make  the  business 
'concessions  necessary  to  attract  new 
foreign .  investment.  This  line  erf 
tfaqughtis  still  seen  as  extreme,  but  it 
Fis!becomtog  more  common  and  may. 


pose  a  challenge  to  governments 
trying  to  work  their  way  out  of  the 
debt  crisis  in  a  responsible  way.  The 
pragmatic  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  being  elected  today  recognize 
the  need  for  structural  adjustments  in 
their  economies  and  are  beginning  to 
create  a  business  environment  that 
can-  attract  new  investment.  They 
cannot,  however,  manage  to  remain 
democratic  and  austere  without  help 
from  'the  industrial  countries  — 
particularly  the  Unied  States. 

How  ram  Washington  encourage  re¬ 
sponsible  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  to  carry  out  these  tough  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms? 

First,  it  should  support  Paul  A 
Volcker,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  encouraging  the  banks 
to  soften  loan  conditions  and  cau¬ 
tiously  increase  new  lending.  Wash¬ 
ington  should  relax  rather  than 
tighten  controls  over  the  banks. 

Second,  it  should  encourage  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  to  relax 
its  stringent  loan  requirements,  tak¬ 
ing  more  account  of  the  human  costs 
rif  its  programs. 

Third,  it  should  set  its  own  bouse  in 
order  by  cutting  the  Federal  deficit 
and  lowering  interest  rates. 

Fourth,  and  most  difficult  in  an 
election  year,  it  should  establish  a 
one-way  free-trade  zone  for  all  of 
Latin  America.  This  would  remain  in 
effect  for  a  limited  time  while  Latin 
American  governments  begin  to  put 
their  own  economies  in  order  and 
nurse  their  fledgling  democracies  to 
adulthood. 

Finally,  it  should  consider  a  cora- 
'  modity  stabilization  program. 

Economic  deterioration  can  be¬ 
comes  fertile  breeding  ground  for  ex¬ 
tremists  of  many  shades,  including 
radical  nationalists,  demagogic  and 
anti-American  militants.  To  prevent 
this  and  encourage  the  survival  of  the 
new  pragmatic  leadership  in  Latin 
America  should  be  the  primary  goal 
of  United  States  policy.  ' 


■  WASHINGTON,  Jan.  21  —  "My 
countrymen:”  No,  that  traditional 
salutation  would  be  criticized  as  sex¬ 
ist,  and  the  gender  gap  is  wide 
enough.  "My  friends”?  That  would 
evoke  memories  of  F.D.R.,  but  it’s  in¬ 
formal  —  bad  as  going  without  a 
jacket  in  the  Oval  Office.  Okay,  “my 
fellow  citizens”  it  is.  Let’s  get  to  it. 

“My  fellow  citizens:  The  State  of 
the  Uni  (Hi  is  terrific!  ” 

That's  what  I’d  like  to  say  in  my 
speech  Wednesday,  but  it  would  seem 
boastful.  I’ll  have  to  put  it  in  a  modest 
and  bumble  way,  making  a  big  point 
to  the  Congress  assembled  that  1 
didn’t  do  it  alone,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  Union  hasn't  been  in  this  great  a 
state  in  a  generation. 

Inflation  has  been  licked.  Frankly, 
I  didn't  think  I  could  do  it  this  re¬ 
soundingly.  The  recession  was  worse 
than  I  thought  it  would  be,  but  it  just 
goes  to  show  —  with  a  little  luck,  you 
can’t  break  eggs  without  making  an 
omelette. 

The  recession,  which  I  guess  (but 
can’t  admit)  was  the  castor  oil  the 
economy  needed,  produced  the  lowest 
inflation  rate  since  Kennedy. 

Now  the  name  of  the  game  is  recov¬ 
ery  without  inflation,  and  that  spells 
prosperity.  Oh,  I’ll  have  to  fret  about 
unemployment  —  as-long-as-one-per- 
sanhin-America-is-out-of-work-type  of 
thing  —  but  the  trend,  is  down,  and 
that’s  always  more  important  than 
the  level.  Rather  have  8  percent 
unemployed  going  to  7  than  3  percent 
going  to  4.  Right  now,  the  “misery 
index"  looks  pretty  good. 

Should  1  denounce  the  deficit?  Sure, 
why  not  —  can’t  let  the  Double-Fritz 
Octet  slip  around  my  right  end.  The 
best  way  to  take  the  zing  out  of  the 
Democratic  attack  is  to  agree  that  the 
deficit  must  be  cut  Fact  is,  most  folks 
don’t  give  a  hoot  about  Federal  deficits 
so  long  as  business  is  booming  and  their 
money  is  worth  something.  But  in  tut- 
tuoing  about  red  Ink,  I  don’t  want  to 
hint  that  I  may  have  to  raise  taxes. 


ESSAY 


Behind  the 
State  of 
The  Union 

By  William  Safire 


That’s  for  Marty  Feldstein  — 
remember,  “stine”  —  to  do,  and 
David  Stockman.  Let  them  drop  all 
the  hints  they  want  about  raising 
taxes,  and  not  being  able  to  cut  spend¬ 
ing  ,  and  next  year  we  may  even  go  for 
chat  sort  of  budgetcare.  By  not  firing 
them.  I  reassure  the  crowding-out 
crowd  on  Wall  Street.  But  I’ll  stand 
firm  against  tax  increases,  which  is 
right  for  this  year,  and  besides,  that 
huge  deficit  makes  it  that  much 
harder  for  Congress  to  pass  spending 
bills. 

I’m  tempted  to  take  a  belt  at  the 
bankers  for  keeping  real  interest 
rates  up.  With  Inflation  down,  they’re 
making  a  bundle.  No,  that’s  for  Don 
Regan  to  do,  and  maybe  we  can  get 
Arthur  Burns  to  say  something  next 
time  he  comes  home  for  one  of  those 
bar-ring  greybeard  sessions.  I’ll  stay 
above  the  battle,  concentrate  on 
growth  rates,  and  talk  about 
“progress”  on  interest  rates,  down 
from  21  percent. 

I  want  to  put  in  a  pitch  for  my  space 
station  and  remind  people  I’m  serious 
about  “star  wars.”  That  antiterrorist 
deterrent  could  be  my  legacy,  along 
with  the  rebuilding  of  our  defense.  I’ll 
pat  the  military  on  the  back,  point  out 
that  crime  rates  are  down,  and  brag  a 
little  about  how  we’re  rooting  out 


waste  and  fraud.  But  no  laundry  list 
—  that’s  not  my  style.  Maybe  a  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  environment. 

On  foreign  affairs,  the  state  of  toe 
world  is  not  so  hot,  but  it  never  is  an-- 
I’m  not  responsible  for  everything. 

In  Central  America,  we  reversed 
the  trend  in  El  Salvador  by  scaring 
the  daylights  out  of  Nicaragua.  Big 
applause  line  on  Grenada.  Salute  the 
Democrats  for  helping  on  the  Kissin¬ 
ger  commission,  and  I  mustn't  call  it 
that,  it  upsets  the  right-wingers. 

In  the  Middle  East,  although  I  csr’u 
say  it,  we  botched  things  :o  a  rar-2- 
thee-well.  We  should  have  le:  toe  Is¬ 
raelis  take  care  of  the  P.L.O.  in  Lei£- 
non,  and  never  haw  conmittod 
American  troops.  That’s  why  Bill 
Clark's  at  Interior.  Nov;  I’m  no:  *-> 
sure  it’s  a  hot  idea  fer  us  to  rer-iv. 
Arafat,  but  that's-  the  new  pitch  c.: 
State,  and  1  don’t  wane  to  get  in¬ 
volved.  Anything  that  geto  ov-.  <* 
'Lebanon  by  April  is  my  policy. 

On  the  state  of  relations  wlto  toe 
other  superpower,  the  new  frigidity 
is  not  all  bad.  If  the  Russians  are 
sore  at  us,  it’s  for  catching  up  to 
them  and  calling  their  bluff  on  toe 
missiles.  And  I  wasn’t  wrong  abcut 
calling  them  an  evil  empire. 
about  time  somebody  did.  Let  ’em 
sulk  for  a  while,  the  way  we  d:a  £-  ter 
Afghanistan;  we  got  over  it,  maoa 
them  a  new  grain  deal;  they’ll  cooi 
off,  too.  From  now  on,  I 
remember  to  sound  conciliatory 
without  sounding  soft. 

All  in  all,  the  speech  I  give  is  going 
to  read  like  a  campaign  document. 
The  troth  is  that  the  State  of  toe-  Union 
is  not  as  good  as  i’ll  make  ii  sound, 
but  it’s  a  lot  better  than  it  was  when  X 
took  over.  Then  next  Sunday,  my 
campaign  committee  spends  $409,089 
on  time  for  the  big  surprise. 

Then  it's  off  to  China  in  the  spring. 
Some  call  that  Peking  too  soon,  which 
reminds  me:  Can  the  Union  stay  in 
this  state  for  nine  months?  if  only  we 
could  put  everything  on  hold. .. 
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GRACE  GLUECK 


In  Miami,  a  Heady 
Mix  of  Art  Works 


Miami 

Eg  n  a  city  not  exactly  swarming  with  cultural  attrac- 
H  tions.  the  opening  on  Jan.  12  of  the  new  Center  for  the 
||  Fine  Arts  has  caused  quite  a  stir.  The  first  publicly 

built  and  supported  art  facility  in  Dade  County,  it’s  a 
HI  kunsthalle,  a  building  meant  for  the  exhibition  of  art. 
not  its  acquisition.  It's  also  the  first  edifice  to  be  unveiled 
in  the  Metro-Dade  Cultural  Center,  a  complex  of  three  in¬ 
stitutions  designed  by  Philip  Johnson  that  form  a  kind  of 
palace  compound  in  a  mix  of  Mediterranean  styles.  (The 
other  two  buildings,  still  in  progress,  are  a  public  library 
and  a  museum  of  local  history.) 

And  ably  shoehomed  into  the  Center,  the  smallest 
building  of  the  three,  is  a  spectacular  inaugural  show,  "In 
Quest  of  Excellence:  Civic  Pride,  Patronage,  Connois- 
seurship"  (through  April  22),  assembled  by  Jan  van  der 
Marck,  director  of  the  new  facility.  For  this  $500,000  ex¬ 
travaganza,  60  museums  in  50  cities  around  the  country 
have  lent  203  works  —  paintings,  drawings,  prints,  sculp¬ 
ture,  photographs  and  examples  of  the  decorative  arts, 
more  than  a  few  of  masterpiece  quality  —  that  range  in 
time  from  1,500  B.C.  to  the  present,  and  across  many  cul¬ 
tures. 

Such  a  show,  like  an  orgy,  doesn't  lend  Itself  to  re¬ 
viewing;  you  take  from  it  what  you  like  and  leave  the  rest 
for  others.  But  among  objects  that  particularly  pleased 
this  viewer  are  a  small  Egyptian  cat,  of  bronze  and  rock 
ciystal,  possibly  dating  from  the  15th  century  B.C. ;  a  Chi¬ 
nese  ritual  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  owl,  circa  llth-8th 
centuries  B.C. ;  a  Limoges  crucifix,  1190-1200  A.D.;  a  17th- 
century  Benin  bronze  figure  from  Nigeria,  and  a  black- 
and-white  wool  coverlet  by  an  unknown  American  folk 
artist,  circa  1845. 

As  for  paintings,  the  run  is  impressive.  Particularly 
noteworthy  from  the  early  period  are  Fra  Angelico’s 
"The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,"  circa  1430, 
and  Jean-Franco  is  Millet’s  “Landscape  Witb  Mountains 
and  a  Plume  of  Smoke,"  after  1660.  An  18th-century 
knockout  is  Tiepolo's  "Girl  With  a  Lute,"  1753-57.  Wonder¬ 
ful  portraits  include  George  Stubbs’s  horse,  "Rufus," 
circa  1762-65;  Gustave  Courbet’s  dogs,  "The  Greyhounds 
of  the  Comte  de  Choiseul,"  1866,  and  Cezanne’s  "Madame 
Cezanne  in  Blue,”  1885-87.  From  this  century,  to  mention 
a  few,  there  are  Marsden  Hartley’s  "The  Iron  Cross," 
1915;  Arshile  Gorky’s  "The  Liver  Is  the  Cock's  Comb," 
1944,  and  Jean  Dubuffet’s  "Topography  of  a  Nest  of 
Stones,"  1958.  Among  the  sculptures,  Alberto  Giacomme- 
ti’s  attenuated,  life-size  bronze,  "Man  Pointing,"  1947, 
and  David  Smith’s  stainless  steel  “Cubi  IX,"  1961,  are 
compelling. 

Mr.  van  der  Marck  himself  points  out  that  this  collec¬ 


tors  ’  jamboree  Is  the  kind  of  exhibition  "usually  only  seen 
at  world’s  fairs.”  And  he  notes  in  its  elegant  catalogue — 
partially  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation — 
that  it  offers  "a  tribute  to  the  foresight,  genius  and  gener¬ 
osity  of  those  who  founded,  enriched  and  led  our  art  mu¬ 
seums  from  the  early  19th  century  to  the  present  day." 
But,  more  than  an  homage  to  the  country's  museums,  the 
show  is  frankly  intended  to  acquaint  Miami  with  the 
strength  of  public  art  holdings  in  more  established  dties, 
made  possible  by  the  "civic  pride  and  philanthropy”  of  in¬ 
dividual  collectors  and  patrons.  With  Its  wealth  of  big- 
name  artists  and  loans  from  prestigeful  museums, 
"Quest"  is  obviously  keyed  to  what  advertising  people 
would  call  "brand  recognition.”  The  names  —  and  the 
generally  high  quality  of  the  objects  —  are  meant  to  daz¬ 
zle  a  community  in  which  museumgoing  has  not  had  a 
high  priority.  And,  though  the  director  hasn’t  come  right 
out  and  said  so,  if  Miamians  get  the  message  that  a  good 
public  collection  can  enhance  the  life  of  a  community,  the 
provision  in  the  Center’s  charter  that  allows  it  only  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  not  acquire — a  mistake  in  the  eyes  of  many — may 
someday  be  amended. 

•  •  • 

in  organizing  “Quest"  over  a  four-year  period,  Mr. 
van  der  Marck  aimed  at  creating  what  he  calls  "the  mu¬ 
seum  of  my  dreams, "  an  ideal  gallery  of  works  that  would 
evoke  the  entire  span  of  art  history.  Choosing  three  ob¬ 
jects  —  where  possible  —  from  each  lending  institution, 
he  also  tried  to  suggest  the  holdings  characteristic  of 
each,  as  evidenced  in  high  periods  of  acquisition  and 
scholarship.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  for  instance, 
noted  for  its  medieval,  Oriental,  Impressionist  and  Post- 
Impressionist  collections,  has  lent  an  18th-century  Japa¬ 
nese  screen,  a  marvelous  12th-century  reliquary  in  the 
form  of  an  arm,  and  a  strange,  intense  painting  by  Vin¬ 
cent  van  Gogh,  "Mademoiselle  Ravoux,”  1890.  The  Whit¬ 
ney  Museum  in  New  York  is  represented  by  the  work  of 
three  artists  closely  associated  with  its  development  — 
Stuart  Davis’s  frothy  Paris  scene,  “Place  Pasdeloup," 
1928;  Edward  Hopper’s  haunting  small-town  storefront, 
“Seven  A.M.,"  1948,  and  Alexander  Calder’s  playful  wire 
sculpture,  "Cage  Within  a  Cage,"  1939.  Not  to  ignore  local 
resources,  the  University  of  Miami’s  Lowe  Art  Museum 
in  Coral  Gables  was  also  tapped  for  a  Chinese  bronze,  an 
American  Indian  serape,  a  diptych  by  the  16th-century 
Dutch  painter  Adriaen  Xsenbrant,  and  Duane  Hanson's 
life-size,  realistic  sculpture  of  a  sweaty  football  player. 

Meanwhile,  another  museum  has  opened  this  month 
in  Miami,  one  that  by  contrast  has  evolved  solely  from  the 
personal  tastes  of  a  single  acquisitor.  It's  the  Mitchell 
Wolfs  on  Jr.  Collection  of  Decorative  and  Propaganda 


DANCE  VIEW 

ANNA  K3SSELGOFF 


When  the  Camera  Does 
Our  Seeing  for  Us 


Dl  ance  on  film  is  seen  in  so  many  different  ways 
R  today  that  the  term,  "dance  film"  hardly  re¬ 
el  mains  meaningful.  Is  such  a  film  a  documen- 
•M  tary  about  dance,  dancers,  a  dance  school  or  a 
v  dance  company?  Is  it  a  filmed  performance  of  a 
ballet  or  choreography  created  for  film?  Perhaps  it  is  a 
feature  film  in  which  dance  is  used  to  advance  the  narra¬ 
tive.  And  perhaps  it  is  even  a  blatantly  commercial  film 
in  which  dance  is  exploited  ("Flashdance'*)  for  its  physi¬ 
cal  appeal  and  kinesthetic  excitement  —  disguised  as  a 
plot  element  but  actually  of  little  help  to  the  story.  Is 
dance,  in  fact,  becoming  a  pretext  for  filmmakers  who 
aren’t  clear  about  their  goals  but  who  sense  that  dance  on 
film  is  no  longer  restricted  to  specialist  viewers? 

"Backstage  at  the  Kirov"  and  "Carmen"  are  two  of 
the  better,  recent,  examples  of  dance  on  film  although 
each  is  far  from  perfect. 

"Backstage  at  the  Kirov"  is  a  ballet  fan's  movie  — 
enabling  the  viewer  to  get  close  to  the  dancers  of  Lenin¬ 
grad’s  famed  Kirov  Ballet,  so  close  that  the  same  viewer 
-—like  the  camera — seems  to  be  tagging  airmg  behind  the 
dancers-  Back,  in  fact,  is  the  operative  word  here  in  this 
backstage  view.  Repeatedly,  the  choreography  in  "Swan 
Lake"  in  this  film  is  shot  from  behind  the  dancers'  backs. 
Is  this  a  sin?  Yes.  because  very  obviously  this  choreogra¬ 
phy  was  meant  to  be  viewed  from  the  front.  Certainly  that 
was  the  way  its  creator,  the  19th-century  Russian  chore¬ 
ographer.  Lev  Ivanov,  intended  it. 

And  so  “Backstage  at  the  Kirov”  is  more  about  cam¬ 
era  work  than  dance.  This  remark  is  not  an  aside  (no  pun 
intoided)  but  crucial  to  the  description  of  the  film’s  most 
striking  aspect.  The  movie’s  press  material  describes  it 
correctly  as  "a  new  technique  of  filming  ballet”  and  this 
technique,  using  a  portable  Steadicam,  is  indeed  star¬ 
tling.  Together,  the  British  director,  Derek  Hart,  and  his 
British  cinematographer,  Ivan  Strasburg,  have  come  up 
with  a  camera  range  of  extreme  fluidity  that  creates  no 
break  as  the  vantage  point  changes. 

Thus,  when  the  corps  of  swans  in  “Swan  Lake"  enter, 
the  camera  snakes  out  with  them  and  then  suddenly  af¬ 
fords  a  brief  frontal  view  of  the  dancers  from  stage  left. 
There  is  no  break  in  rhythm  or  consciousness  of  different 
frames.  Whatever  the  angle  from  which  the  dancers  are 
shot,  their  movement  flows  uninterruptedly.  The  camera 
unobtrusively  views  them  from  above  or  in  the  round 
without  our  awareness  of  how  our  eyes  reach  that  point. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Hart  does  the  selecting  for  us.  The  fault 
of  his  method  (but  not  of  the  technique  itself)  is  that  he 
loses  the  choreographic  patterns.  No  one  viewing  this  film 
could  know  what  Act  II  of  “Swan  Lake"  is  about  in  terms 
of  plot.  Nor  could  anyone  understand  the  full  structure 
and  design  of  this  scene,  although  the  set  pieces  and  corps 
work  are  presented  in  the  right  order — spliced  with  inter¬ 
views  and  backstage  shots. 

At  various  moments,  "Backstage  at  the  Kirov"  tries 
to  be  a  film  about  "Swan  Lake,"  the  Kirov  Ballet,  its 
corps  and  more  specifically  about  Altynai  Assylmurato- 
va,  the  young  corps  member  who  was  the  unexpected 
sensation  of  the  Kirov's  1982  season  in  Paris. 

None  of  these  aspects  is  developed  completely  enough 
to  be  satisfactory.  However,  if  you  want  to  see  what  all  the 
fuss  was  about  in  Paris,  the  film  is  a  must  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  a  peek  at  Miss  Assylmuratova.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  see  much  of  her  dancing  as  Mr.  Hart's  insistence  on 
photographing  her  from  the  waist  up  is  understandable  in 
terms  of  her  beauty  but  does  not  tell  us  much  about  her 
technique,  which  is  perhaps  not  as  strong  as  har  remark¬ 
able  stage  presence. 


Mr.  Hart  is  clearly  in  love  with  the  Kirov  as  a  whole. 
The  film  starts  with  an  introduction  to  its  history  and 
promises  to  focus  on  the  company's  incomparable  corps. 
History  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  training,  with 
shots  of  charming  10-year-olds  and  hard-working  16-year- 
olds.  The  goal  of  this  training  is  theater — symbolized  by 
shots  of  stagehands  raising  a  grimy  backdrop  that  will 
turn  magical  at  night. 

We  get  to  know  Miss  Assylmuratova  better.  In  a 
dressing  room  gossip  session,  she  tells  a  friend  that 
"some  guy  made  a  pass  at  me,”  and  wrote  her  about  her 
spreading  fame.  "What  fame?  He  must  be  crazy,"  she 
squeals  in  what  is  otherwise  a  seductively  sleepy  voice. 

When  the  piecemeal  presentation  of  "Swan  Lake”  is 
then  worked  in,  the  film  splatters  in  several  directions. 
The  imposed  vestige  of  a  scenario  raises  certain  ques¬ 
tions.  The  theme,  ostensibly,  is  how  Miss  Assylmuratova, 
a  corps  member,  readies  herself  for  her  debut  as  Odette 
in  “Swan  Lake.”  We  see  her  rehearsing  with  her  husband, 
Konstantin  Zaklinsky,  and  coached  by  Olga  Moiseyeva 
(now  in  her  50's),  who  was  Rudolf  Nureyev’s  very  lyrical 
partner  at  his  Paris  debut  in  1961.  The  scenes  with  the 
Kirov’s  coaches  and  teachers  are,  incidentally,  among 
the  best  in  the  movie. 

As  Miss  Assylmuratova  says,  being  in  the  corps  is 
harder  than  dancing  a  solo  part  where  you  have  more 
freedom.  Nonetheless,  we  never  get  to  judge.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  a  tinge  of  dishonesty  creeps  into  the  film.  The  final 
shot  is  of  Miss  Assylmuratova  after  a  real  performance  of 
“Swan  Lake."  The  color  quality  of  this  shot  is  different 
and  Rothbart,  the  evil  magician,  is  in  (be  curtain  call  but 
not  in  the  "Swan  Lake"  we  have  seen. 

The  truth  Is  that  Mr.  Hart,  through  the  connections  of 
Armand  Hammer  (the  American  producer  is  Armand 
Hammer  Productions)  was  able  to  dose  the  Kirov  Thea¬ 
ter  for  four  days  and  conduct  his  filming  on  stage  in  what 
is  obviously  an  empty  theater.  The  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Kirov  in  1683  is  advertised  on  a  poster  in  the  film.  Miss 
Assylmuratova's  debut  as  Odette,  it  is  implied,  took  place 
at  that  time.  Actually  it  occurred  a  year  before.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  are  seeing  a  live  performance  in  a  full 
house  is  a)  naughty  because  it  isn't  true,  and  b)  confusing, 
just  like  this  well-intentioned  film. 

Mr.  Hart,  a  former  dancer  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Stuttgart  Ballet  and  Ballet  Rambert,  was  once  married  to 
Marilyn  Trounson,  remembered  for  her  waif-like  quality 
in  the  Royal  Ballet.  Miss  Trounson  was  an  assistant  on 
this  film,  which  indudes  shots  of  Mr.  Hart’s  present  wife, 
a  Kirov  dancer  named  Ludmilla  Lopukhova. 

Falling  in  love  with  dancers  Is  apparently  sot  difficult 
—  a  theme  that  the  great  Spanish  dancer,  Antonio  Gades, 
takes  up  with  a  vengeance  in  “Carmen."  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  film  he  and  the  director  Carlos  Saura  have  made  to¬ 
gether  and  like  their  first,  "Blood  Wedding,"  it  stylizes  an 
earlier  work  of  an  by  placing  it  in  a  dance  rehearsal  con¬ 
text.  There  is  one  big  difference.  The  outer  frame  for  the 
dance  here  is  now  a  feature-film  plot  in  which  a  choreog¬ 
rapher  (Mr.  Gades  playing  a  figure  like  himself)  falls  in 
love  with  a  dancer  he  has  chosen  to  portray  Carmen  in  his 
flamenco  version  of  the  opera. 

Until  the  ending,  which  offers  too  pat  a  parallel  to  the 
original  story,  the  analogy  works-  The  method  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  Bizet  music  accompanies  only  the  real-life  plot 
and  acts  as  a  cue  to  each  dramatic  episode  that  follows. 
The  dance  sequences  are  to  Paco  de  Turin's  guitar 
rhythms  or  the  dancers' own. 


su 


Above  left,  an  owl-shaped  ritual  vessel  from  ancient  China  in  the  exhibition  at  Miami’s 
new  Center  for  die  Fine  Arts,  and  Paul  Landacre’s  “The  Press”  at  the  city’s  new 
Mitchell  Wolfson  Jr.  Collection  of  Decorative  and  Propaganda  Arts 


Arts,  with  a  bolding  of  more  than  10,000  objects  in  the  field 
of  American,  F.ngllsh  and  Italian  design  and  decorative 
arts,  from  1885  through  1945.  Really  a  mix  of  fine,  applied 
and  “popular”  arts,  it  takes  in  everything  from  paintings, 
books,  magazines  and  advertisements  to  toys,  doorhan¬ 
dles  and  digital  clocks,  the  whole  pursued  with  a  kind  of 
passionate  idiosyncracy  that  makes  it  very  different  from 
other  design  collections. 

On  permanent  loan  to  Mlami-Dade  Community  Col¬ 
lege  —  founded  by  Mr.  Wolfson's  late  father,  who  also 
built  the  Miami-based  entertainment  conglomerate,  Wo- 
metco — this  fantasia  1s  housed  in  a  small  gallery,  later  to 
be  expanded,  at  the  college’s  New  World  Campus  in  down¬ 
town  Miami,  It’s  the  result  of  20  years  of  tracking  by  the 
younger  Mr.  Wolfson,  who  credits  his  interest  in  both  de¬ 
sign  and  “propaganda"  to  a  dual  educational  background 
in  art  history  and  political  science.  Not  only  the  objects 
themselves  but  their  social  and  cultural  context  are  ol  in¬ 


terest  to  the  collector,  points  out  Horry  Gardiner  —  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Art,  who  now 
presides  over,  this  institution  —  and  the  exhibits  are  thus 
supplemented  by  a  library  of  some  5,000 books  and  period¬ 
icals,  available  to  scholars. 

Mr.  Wolfson  himself .  describes  his  holdings  as  “a 
purely  subjective  accumulation  of  ait-infested  historical 
documentation,"  in  a  catalogue  note  for  the  inaugural 
show,  “Brave  New  Worlds:  America's  Futurist  Vision." 
And,  as  the  show  makes  evident,  subjective  it  certainly  is, 
running  from  pure  kitsch  to —  well,  yes,  high  art.  The350 
items  crowded  an  the  floor,  the  walls  and  in.  glass  cases, 
convey  the  "futuristic”  fix  of  artists  and  designers  in  the 
1920’s  and  30’s,  who  —  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression  — 
cherished  a  utopian  myth  of  efficient  machines,  stream¬ 
lined  transportation,  soaring  skyscrapers  and  flawless  as¬ 
sembly  lines. 
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■'  By  LEA  LEVA' WJerasaiem  Post  Reporter 


WHEN  -A'  yiwimg.f professor  asked  * 
high'  sch  ooVsni  den  bvs  at't  he 
American  imemationaj  School  m . 
Kfar  SfuT)M7atiu  whai  skulls  -they 
think :  they  '^vfH "need  asV adults; 
someone  answered  ruthlessness. 
ProL  Douglas  JJejhth,  a  psychologist:’  ’ 
from  H  averford  College  in,  Penh- 
svfvania.  -Was;  not  as  surprisetl  by  ■ 
that  answer  as'Were  others  in  the 
audience.. " ;  _ '■  .! 

*‘I  .see  ’a  .  .tendency  at  all ;  the 
schools  i :  .visit  in:  thfe  US.’  iiwf  : . 
abroad  Pbr-' children  today  to~be- 
tnom, .amoral' apd,  more  seif-.ee  ntrecL  ■ 
than  previcuis  generations,"  he  saiid. 
At  the  same  tithe,  he  said,  children 
today  tend  to  .be.  deeply,  principled, 
to  believe  in  equality  across  racial, 
religions,  sexual  and  social,  class, 
h'ncs,  and  to  demand  basic  equity  ' 
and  fairness..  •  .  .  .  -  . 

Women,  American  blacks;  ,  gays 
and  the'haridicapped  —  groups  that  - 
have  only  recently  “broken-  out”  of 
very  limiting-  role  stereotypes  —  • 
teiid  to  over-react  by  becoming  self- 
centred  in  their  new  freedom,:  he  : 
said.  Eventually,  though;  “fhe  rub-, 
her  band  snaps  back."  and  a  better 
balance  between  self-fulfflmqnt 
and  caring  itor  others  is  reached.. 

Teenagers,  he.said,  "may 'fed  op-  • 
pressed  if.  their  parents  demand- - 
academic  ’excellence,  or  :expect 
them  to " pursue  a  parlicular.v 
vocational  goal  not  of  their  chdbs-  :  ' 
ing.  Seif-cenlredness  .could  be  .:aJ>i 
reaction  to  that,  he  .said.  -  >  >•'. 

Tho.ugh.  hc  .obviously  .does:  not: 


tjiiQ'k  schools  should  teach  ruihless- 
'ness.  hc  .doesithlnk  there  are  skills 
and  attitudes:  that  schools  should., 
but  do  ;.not  always,  foster..  -Many 
nreh^  are  "  pot-'  good  '  managers, 
because  they  db-not  knowhow' to 
.-.  Jis  1^, .  good  '  interpersonal 

relationships,  he  said.- For  the.  same 
reason, now  that  women '  do  ■  nor 
.  need :  m arrrage  . for.;  e cojio mi c 
security  or  toMegitimize  sex  and 
chUdbeacmg,  men’s  weakness  in  in¬ 
terpersonal  relations-  can*  and  does 
destroy-  marriages,  ..  - .  . - 
Women,>on  the  other,  hand,  are 
brouchi  up'  to.please  .others  and  do 
-  not  d ways  develop  real  self  images 
■of.  their  <jwn.  He  has  been  doing 
longitudinal  studies  on  T  successful 
women  (how1  in  their  forties)  whom 
. -he  Jias.  foHowed -since  .Aeir  teens. 

.  He  found  that  women  “are  not 
similar  to  ajiy  occupational  group” 
ip  their .. scores. on  the  Strong 
Campbell  psychological  test  which 
measures  ah,'  indi vidual’s 
temperamental  ifit  by  matching  his  ; 
or  her  tastes  with,  those  of  people 
who  .are  successful  in  a  variety  of 
occiiparions.  It  is  as  if  the  only  oc¬ 
cupation  for  which  women  are 
suit edjs  wife  and  mother,  he  said. 
XThat  .occupation  is  not  measured  at 
all  by  the  Strong  Campbell  scale.) 
“One  woman  described  herself  as  a 
,  collection,  of  roles  put  together  by  a 
committee.”  1  ■- 

PROFESSOR  HEATH  advocates 
community  -service  (including,  sen- 
.  vice,  to  fellow  pupils)  as  a  way  to  tn- 


t reduce  girls  lo  .“the  real  world” 
and  lo  teach  hoys  that  caring  about 
others  - is  not  unmanly.  Teachers 
.should  also  shpw  by  word  and  deed 
"  lhat  Iuvipg  and  caring  are  good 
values*  he  said.  *T  visited  one 
.  prestigious,  school  in  which  a  child 
,  t'nld  me  that  the  competition  is  so 
■;  keen  that  she  would  not  dare  help  a 
feljow  pupil.  That  sort  of  thing 
should  not  he  allowed  to  happen.” 
•  Heath,  who  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  research  on  the  “climate” 
and  morale  of  students  and  faculty 
at  private  and  public  schools,  says 
morale  in  public  schools  in  the  U.S. 

is  -very  low." 

"Many  schools  are  too  large.  If  I 
were  on  one  of  those  national  com¬ 
missions  on  education,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  junior  high  or 
-  high  school  not  exceed  600  pupils 
and  an  elementary  school  should 
-have  no  more  than  300.”  He  said 
these  commissions,  which  are  trying 
to  cure  the  ills  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  are  seeking  quick  solutions 
and.  are  not  giving  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  issues  or  morale,  to  relations 
among  pupils  and  between  pupil 
and  feacher.  and  to  other  issues  af¬ 
fecting  what  kind  of  citizens  toc(ay's 
pupils  will  be  tomorrow. 

.  Heath  addressed  students  and 
parents  at  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  School,  and  held  a  three- 
day  workshop  with  the  school's 
faculty,  but  did  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  Israeli  schools  or  to 
share  his  ideas  with  this  country's 
educators. 


WATCH  OVER  the  Knesset  -  for 
.that  is  your  democracy! 

That  was  the  message  Knesset 
Speaker  Menahem  Savidor  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  editors  of  daily  papers 
whom  he  invited  to  celebrate  the 
Knesset's  35th  anniversary  last 
week.  The  press,  he  felt,  was  unduly 
harsh  with  the  nation's  parliament. 
Well,  perhaps  not  harsh,  but  dis¬ 
dainful,  which  is  even  worse. 

The  Knesset  performs  a  vital 
function  as  a  legislative  body,  us  the 
chamber  which  elects  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  supervises  its  activities.  It 
is  a  forum  for.the  clash  of  opinions. 
Savidor  and  other  members  of  the 
House  fell  the  Knesset  has  the  right 
lo  expect  more  deferential  treat¬ 
ment  from  journalists. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Knesset 
probably  gets  more  attention  from 
the  press  in  Israel  than  older  parlia¬ 
ments  in  bigger  countries  gel  from 
their  popular  press.  It  is  because 
journalists  respect  the  Knesset  lhat 
they  expect  it  lo  behave  better  than 
parliaments  do. 


parliament 


By  SRAYA  SHAPIRO/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


SOME  JOURNALISTS,  television 
reporters  in  particular,  delight  in 
harping  on  the  fact  that  most  ses¬ 
sion's  take  place  in  aii  almost  empty 
House  But  this  is  quite  normal  in 
parliaments,  especially  where,  it 
seems,  dozing  while  someone  else  is 
at  the  rostrum  is  a  regular 
phenomenon.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
party  spokesman,  reading  a 
“speech''  from  a  typescript,  can  sur¬ 
prise  the  audience:  when  such  a  sur¬ 
prise  is  possible,  the  House  is  full. 


I-  GRADUATED  -from  Warsaw’s 
Commercial  Union  Secondary. 
School  m  the  spring  of  1938,  shortly 
after  my  -?7th  birthday.;  Supposedly 
I  was  then  a  mature  and  responsible 
person,  j  sriH  wonder .  whid  kind  of. 
ignorant  Tool  i  reaJly  was:  *■  •  j‘ 

,  My  new-won  freedom  (fid  not  last 
long.  My -  lather  was  a  man  who 
hated  wasttL_One  rndrpipg  we  met 
at  breakfast.—  he,  Uieprinter.going 
out  to  his  press;  1  coming  .back  from 
an  all-ntghr  bridge  game.  My  father 
accosted !  me  with  his  green,  steely 
eyes.  Putting  down  "his  fork;  and' 
knife,  he  (mitty  demanded  that 
henceforth,  if  I  must  stay  pm  during 
the  night,  I  should  iJo  so  at  Jiisi 
printing  press.  My  objections  were 
ignored.  I  was  td  siari.  fcariiing  ah 
honest  tradeC  -Wbefitted  a-'TSetf-V 
respecting  jew; ;  ■  • 
He  had  nothing  against  .higher 
education,  he  explainedJ'** But  today 
it  is  what  a  J  ew;  can  do  with  bis 
hands  that  matters.”  -  - 
My  father  was  rights  as:iisu'al.. 
Jewish  Warsaw  was  full  of  promise 
ing  young  people,  from  .the. 
provinces,  where,  they  had  .no  op¬ 
tions.  no  hope  oT  employment.  But 
in  th  e  capital  '  they. .  found  :6niy 
despair.  They  wasted  their,  youth, . 
awaiting  a  miracle.  .  ' 

There  were  thousands  of.  uhr.. 
employed  academics,  add  their 
numbers  were  augmented  by;scoreS 
of  Jewish  refugees  from.Nazi  Qer- 
many  and  Austria  ‘r-  art  scholars, 
journalists.  psycho!  ogfcts*  crveiji  doc-, 
tors  and  lawyers.  These  intellectuals 
went  around  begging  for  shclter  mid  ; 
charity.'  Only  skilled  -  craftsmen:., 
could  fend  for  themselves,  i  .  ; 

The  fact  that  my  father  owned  a: 
^printing  press  was  no  guarantee thatv 
1  would  even  be  _  taken  .on  as  a 
trainee.  The  Jewish  printers  hadthe- 
pirongest  of  all  the  onions,  and  my 
father  had  to  negotiate  for  their  ap-.  ■ 
p'roval.  - 


THE  NETANYA  ORCHESTRA:  Awr.Ital 
<Watocting.  with  Melr  Rimon,  French  linrn-- 
iHmctarln  Amfiioriiim.  WIng«r)..H»BdeL 
-Water.  Music  Suite:  Mozart:  Hrira 
:t'.Wcert<i  K^S;  Lev  Xogao:.  Hasstdlr  Rbap- 
far  Horn  and  Orchestra:  Bizet :  SympUoBy. 

-FOR  TEN  YEARS  now,  the 
;  Netanya  Orchestra  has- been,  doing 
.  .its  thing  —  playing  what  is  popularly 
known  as  light  classical  musics  Its 
audiences  have  been  'varied:  from... 
the  regular  Netanya  subscribers  to; 
^fans -acquired  during  stints  in  other 
rciiies  to  occasionally  baptive- 
lisleners  at  ; receptions  where  the- 
.  orchestre  did  tht  entertaining'.  The 
going  has  not  been -smooth' 
throughout,  yet  the  orchestra 
persevered,,  hosting  some’ of  bur 
best  soloists  ,  along  the  way.  The 

.  energy  of.  Samuel  Lewis,  founder 

and  chief  conductor;  has  jto  doubt 
something  to'  do  with  it; 

This  being  an  anniversary  season, 
a  trip  to  the  orchestra’s  home 
ground  was  in  order.  The 
Herschiritt.;  Auditorium,  on  the 
Wingate  campus,  where  the  well-- - 
attended  subscription  concerts  take 
place,  is  a'  pleasant  fialL  If  the  sterile 
fluorescent  lighting  is  not  ideal  for. 
fhe  stage,  the  accoustics., are  fully 
satisfactory  and  the  seats  coinfor- 
^abfe,- 

"  The  orchestra,  quite  a  few.  of  its 
•facesjfaihHiur  Trom  other,  music  hi- 
.  rt  ilu  t  ions,  leaves  an  uneven  imprest  - 
sion:  the  winds  mpnage  with  cori- 


’  THE  UNI  ON  .  secretary  was  finally 
L  persuaded  to  accept  my  appren¬ 
ticeship.  He  respected  my  father, 

-  who  had  starled  his  career  as  a  boy 
■fresh- from  the  provinces' by  sweiep- 
.  ing  the. floor,  of  a  press.  My  father 

was  a  socialist  by  conviction,  even  if 
he  hkd become  a- capital istin  prac- 
tice.  So;  I  was;pennilted  to  work 
,  from  midnight  to  seven,  in  the  mom- 
.  ip{£  five  times  a  week,  wttmg  type 
bir  a  linotype  machine:  ; 

■■  tl'-was'  a  new  world.  Every 
printing  press,  I  have  since  learned, 
has"  its  ‘own ,  beauty^  range  of  ac- ' 
tivities  and  character!  You  don’t , 
just  work  in  a  prcss;.you  live  there. 

.  .The1  environ  me  lit  absorbs  you.  com¬ 
pletely.  .A  way  from  it,  you  miss  the 
frah  amefl-bf  inic,  the  crystal-clear: 
sharpness  of  a  printed  word;  ,  the 
: '  almost  seiisoaT  feel  of  freshly-forded 
daily  newspapers,  .'containing  the  • 
"whole  world  in  their  pages.  The, 
clack  of  die  printing  machinery  is 
music  to:,the  .operator's  ears,  a 
'never-ending  symphony. 

'  I  loved  Tfie1  rolling  rhythm  of  the 
.  linotype,  turning  but  line  after  line. 
After  a  few  weeks,  I  felt  completely 
at  home.r  I  was  also  fascinated  by 
the  life  of  a  great  city  —  Warsaw  — 
at  highti  Going  to  work  at  midnight, 
i  witnessed  scenes  hardly  ever  men-, 
tloned  in'.PoIish  literature.  *• 

..The  Jewish-  quarter  of  Warsaw, 

.  which  no  longer  exists,  slept  while  I. 
sot  at  my  jrnachine,  casting  lines. 

.  Hitler  'sybjugirted  -  Austria;  Arabs 
killed  Jews  .and  the.  British .  in 

-  PaleSlmeV  Jevrish  refugees  poured  . 
■  out  of  Nazi  Germany.  In  a  way,  they 

became  real  as  my  fingers  learned' 
to  form,  words  and  sentences  into 
■thc'dayXneWs.^ 

THE .  PR  ESS^  ■  oFFices'  we  re  usually 
; :  crowded  by  people  who  were,  or 
.  would  become,  prominent.  Jewish 
.  national  figUTeis  —  Jabotinsky, 
.ftleihbaum-  (later  Mosbe  Sneh). 


The  censor’s  decision 

By  ALEXANDER  ZVIELLI/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


Klarman.  Stavsky,  Ydlin-Mor  and 
'  Begin.  They  crowded  over  the  long 
wooden  tables,  pounding  out  their 
ideas  and  enthusiasm,  on  old 
typewriters. 

They  were  a  busy  lot,  who  spoke 
several  languages,  knew  so  much 
and  hardly  had  time  or  patience  for 
the  likes  of  me.  I  became  friendly, 
however,  with  Ephraim  —  or  Doc¬ 
tor  Ephraim,  to  be  exact  —  a 
philological  scholar,  employed  as  a 
part-time  proofreader.  (Another 
proofreader  was  Isaac  Bashevis 
Singer;) 

ll  was  Ephraim,  an  ambitious  and 
frustrated  scholar,  who  suggested 
that  together  we  should  write  and 
publish  a  study  on  the  utterly 
hopeless  situation  of  Polish  Jewish 
youth.  “We  all  suffer  from  the  same 
discriminatory,  oppressive  and 
reactionary  regime,"  he  said.  “We 
must  expose  the  world  we  live  in 
and  fight  anti-Semitism  in  the  only 
way  possible.” 

.  “You  have  just  graduated,  and 
you  know  how  narrow  your  oppor¬ 
tunities  really  are,"  he  told  me. 
"Write  about  yourself.  Describe  the 
experience  of  your  peers.  Write 
about  the  numertts  clausus.  about 
violence  at  the  universities,  closed 
borders,  unemployment,  about  all 
the  opportunities  closed  to  us  and 
enjoyed  by  others.' 

.  “I  have  just  received  my  doc¬ 
torate  in  literature  ”  he  continued. 
“Although  1  have  a  rare  command 
of  the  Polish  language,  I  would  have 
starved  had  i  not  been  lucky  enough 
to  get  this  proofreading  job.  My  less 


MUSIC 


side  ruble  professional  competence, 
while  the  strings  —  violins  in  par¬ 
ticular .remain  knee-deep  ..in 
faulty ‘piicl!  'and  sloppy  rfiythm. 

AVNER  FTArS  main  concern  ap- 
peartdto'  be  .bolding  the  players 
.together;  which,  he  'managed  m  ost  of 
the  t}rne;  When  the  muritr  at  hand 
.  called  for- more,',  the  conductor 
-  remained  helpless.  Thus,  the  crisp 
and  delightful  Bizet  symphony 
•'(written. at  the  age  of  17)  ’emerged 
an  anaemic  affair,  with  the  nicely 
■  executed  oboe  solo  in  die  slow 
movement. 'providing  a  much- 
needed',  contrast;  \ 

.'The^  on^ejtral  .  opening  of  the 
Mozart  concerto  proved  an  outright 
embturassment;  later  on  in  the 
piece.  hoW'ever,  .the'  orchestra  col¬ 
laborated  wiih  the  "soloist  in  a  more 
nfcc.epta.6le  manner. 

li-tbok  Meir  Rimoh,  an  un¬ 
questionably  able  instrumentalist; 
the  two  first  movements  of.  thq 
Mozart,  to'vvarm  upjrom  a  correct 
■playing  siyle/tq  a  spirited  rone.  The 
graceful- finale  was  delivered  with 
charm’ and' the  Hassidic  Rhapsody 
played  wjth  genuine  Involvement. 


Lev  Kogan's  work,  following  as  it 
did  in  the  warm  footsteps  of  the 
Mozart:  had  the  slow  and  fast  sec¬ 
tions  alternating  with  unassailable 
regularity.  A  well-scored  work  con¬ 
taining  some  delightful  tunes,  its  ef- 
.fect  could  have  been  immeasurably 
greater,  were  it  not  for  the  struc¬ 
tural  monotony.  The  programming 
of  Mozart  and  Kogan  back  to  back, 
and  in  this  order,  made  at  least  one 
listener  iH  at  ease.  ELI  KAREV. 


'able  Polish  colleagues  are  already 
teaching  at  university.  Let  us  write 
about  it  and  make  a  timely  protest.” 

“And  who  will  publish  this 
book?”  1  asked  naively. 

“Your  father,  of  course,”  replied 
Ephraim.  "He  will  be  proud  to  have 
a  son  who  is  a  writer  at  18.  Anyhow, 
with  his  turnover,  it  won't  cost  him 
a  zloty.” 

1  DIDN'T  need  much  convincing. 
After  winning  third  prize  (15  zlotys) 
in  Janusz  Korczak’s  literary  com¬ 
petition  organized  by  the  Nasz 
Przeglad  youth  supplement,  I  was 
regarded  by  my  family  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  literary  talent.  And,  after  a  few 
objections,  the  means  lo  publish  our 
book  were  made  available. 

I  had  to  sit  down  and  write  my 
observations;  to  my  great  surprise, 
Ephraim’s  contribution  was  almost 
ready. 

i  examined  the  reality  around  me 
and  found  it  much  more  depressing 
than  superficial  inspection  had 
showed.  Jewish  youth  in  Poland  had 
no  future.  No  one  knew  where  to 
look  for  salvation  —  except  for  a 
few  eager  Zionists,  who  opted  for 
haehshara  (pioneer  training)  or 
enrolled  at  the  Hebrew  University, 
and  Communists  who  were  hoping 
for  a  world  revolution. 

Every  door  was  tightly  closed. 
Anti-Semitic  Polish  academics  beat 
their  Jewish  colleagues  to  places  at 
the  universities,  including  the 
Jewish-foundcd  and  built 


Jerusalem  String  Trio.  Rfaui  Kaminkowky, 
violin;  Ynnl  Kuninkovsky,  viola:  Voram 
Alpena,  cello;  with  Daniel  Hoexter.  piano 
(Jerusalem  Khan,  January  14.  Mozart:  Diver¬ 
timento  Tor  String  Trio,  IL563;  Brahms:  piano 
qoartei.  Op-15.  Benefit  of  the  Israel  Lang  and 
Tuberculosis  League. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  Mozart  trio  in 
this  programme  is  rarely  performed, 
possibly  because  artists  are  afraid  of 
its  length.  This  ensemble  gave  such 
an  inspired  performance,  that  lime 
seemed  at  an  enraptured  standstill. 

The  Brahms  was  given  the  slightly 
more  passionate  playing  it  requires 
and  yet  was  perfectly  intimate 
chamber  music.  C.B. 


Wawelberg  High  Technical  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  army,  police,  railways,  post 
office  and  other  civil  service  jobs 
.  and  teaching  posts  in  secondary  and 
primary  schools  were  open  to  Polish 
candidates  only.  No  great  skill  as  a 
writer  was  needed  to  convey  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

I  finished  my  manuscript  in 
six  weeks.  It’s  easy  to  write  when 
you  have  something  to  say. 

BY  THE  END  of  September  1938, 
the  book  had  been  set  up  and 
printed.  Some  160  pages  in  soft 
cover,  it  seemed  to  me  a  fascinating 
document.  But  The  Problematic 
Future  of  Jewish  Youth  never  saw 
daylight.  The  Polish  police  con¬ 
fiscated  the  entire  edition  directly 
from  the  bindery.  Our  book  had 
been  censored. 

The  police  didn't  leave  us  a  single 
copy  —  just  a  notice  stating  our 
right  to  appeal  against  the  censor's 
decision. 

“Don’t  go,"  urged  my  father. 
"You  don’t  know  the  real  world  yet. 
You'll  be  blacklisted,  never  allowed 
to  study  here.  You'll  only  get 
yourself  exposed  to  much  unneces¬ 
sary  persecution." 

“Go,”  said  Ephriara,  apologizing 
that  he  could  not  accompany  me, 
since  he  had  just  applied  for  a  part- 
time  ’  teaching  post  in  a  Jewish1 
elementary  school  and  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  be  blacklisted. 

“Perhaps  the  censor  will  ask  for  a 
few  changes,  and  allow  the  book  to 
appear  after  all,"  he  argued.  “You 


A  parliamentarian's  business  is  lo 
channel- the  desires  or  the  people, 
his  voters,  to  the  conscience  of  the 
legislative  body;  this  is  done 
through  visits  and  interviews,  not  in 
ihe  House.  But  it  is  a  parliamen¬ 
tarian's  duly  to  be  in  the  House 
when  a  vote  is  taken,  for  this  may 
settle  the  fate  of  the  government. 

A  government  must  rely  on  the 
steady  support  of  the  majority;  this 
is  the  democracy  we  practise.  A 


are  young,  and  your  father  is 
wealthy.  The  world  belongs  to  the 
young,"  he  insisted,  as  if  this  had 
any  bearing  on  the  case.  “After  all, 
all  we've  done  is  describe  the  ex¬ 
isting  situation.” 

THE  CENSOR’S  hearing  was  set  for 
October  I.  Many  years  have  passed 
since  that  day.  and  I  cannot  recall 
exactly  where  it  took  place.  But  I  do 
remember  the  dark,  seemingly 
endless  corridors  of  the  state 
security  offices  and  the  armed 
guards  at  the  gate.  I  also  remember 
the  interminable  waiting. 

I  was  not  alone.  A  tall,  blond  fel¬ 
low  with  a  tiny  nose  in  a  long  face 
sal  next  to  me.  “I  am  Fedorenko, 
Mikhail  Fedorenko,  a  Ukrainian 
poet,"  he  introduced  himseif. 

He  was  my  first  poet  and  my  first 
Ukrainian.  I  thought  they  belonged 
to  history  books.  Here  was  a  flesh- 
and -blood  poet,  apparently  a  rebel, 
listening  to  my  tale. 

"You  Jews,"  said  Fedorenko 
without  malice,  “you  think  that  you 
are  the  only  ones  who  suffer.  Just 
look  at  us  and  .our  perpetual  slavery. 
I  have  written  over  25  books  and  a 
few  hundred  poems.  Many  have 
been  censored  and  confiscated.  But 
I  will  never  give  up  my  just  strug- 
gle." 

We  waited  in  silence  —  a  Ukrai¬ 
nian  poet  and  a  Jewish  youth  in  the 
Polish  Censor’s  Office,  f  felt  almost 
proud,  fancying  .myself,  like 
Fedorenko,  a  fighter  for  my  peo¬ 
ple’s  rights,  an  author  of  a  manifesto 
pleading  for  social  justice.  Perhaps 
its  explosive  sentences  would  shake 
the  very  foundations,  of  the  Polish 
regime. 

Finally  1  was  Told  to  go  into  the 
chief  censor's  office.  He  had  just 
finished  eating:  a  sandwich  and 
proceeded  to  conduct  a  prolonged 


Cut  out  and  return  immediately  ■  - 


parliamentarian  who  fails  to  vote 
really  fails  to  fulfil  his  duties.  But  it 
is  the  parliamentarian  who  fails,  not 
the  reporter  who  notes  the  fact. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARIAN  is 
guilty  of  contempt  of  the  House 
when  he  blatantly  abuses  his  col¬ 
leagues.  or  when  he  vociferously 
heckles  ihe  speaker  on  the  rostrum, 
as  if  he  were  haggling  in  the  shuk. 
The  Knesset  is  supposed  to  be  a 
meeting  point  for  all  opinions.  That 
is  why  in  Israel  the  voter  is  asked  to 
support  a  party,  which  promotes 
certain  ideas,  not  an  individual. 
When  the  elected  few  forget  their 
duty  to  nmional  unity,  they  should 
he  stopped,  or  expelled  from  the 
forum  for  good. 

Of  course,  our  MKs  are  not 
elected  to  the  Knesset  for  their 
direct  appeal  to  the  masses.  They 
helong  lo  parties,  and  serve  them.  It 
is  ihe  party,  any  pany.  which  should 
keep  an  eye  on  the  behaviour  erf1  its 
members.  The  Knesset  Speaker  can 
hardly  ucl  as  their  schoolmaster. 


telephone  conversation  in  my 
presence.  Apparently  a  senior  army 
officer,  he  impressed  me  as  a  vul¬ 
gar  and  self-assured  individual. 

“So  you  are  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  rubbish?"  he  inquired,  pointing 
to  a  copy  of  my  book  lying  half- 
hidden  among  the  papers  on  his 
desk.  “And  where  is  the  other 
one?" 

“He  is  unable  to  come,”  I 
answered  hurriedly. 

"He  is  unable  to  come,"  repeated 
the  chief  censor,  smacking  his  lips. 
“And  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yoursejf?"  he  asked,  after  finally 
locating  my  book.  “Make  it  short. 
Why  are  you  appealing  and  why  do 
you  believe  your  pack  of  lies  should 
not  have  been  confiscated?” 

My  opening  line  of  defence 
seemed  invincible.  "I  only  write  the 
truth,"  I  said.  "I  described  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  my  peers  " 
Jewish  youth  had  no  future,  I  ex¬ 
plained.  They  were  discriminated 
against  in  whatever  they  wished  to 
do. 

I  could  hear  the  conviction  in  my 
voice,  strengthened  by  years  of  be¬ 
ing  taught  in  school  that  we  were 
citizens  of  the  free  and  independent 
Polish  republic.  I  was  almost 
quoting  from  my  final  history 
matriculation  exam. 

The  official  looked  first  at  me, 
then  at  the  ceiling  and  finally  at  my 
book  with  a  visible  distasLe.  “Ap¬ 
peal  heard,  considered  and  denied,” 
he  said,  making  some  notes  in  red 
pencil.  “Go  home,  young  man,  and 
don't  write  any  more  dangerous 
tripe.” 

I  returned  to  the  waiting  room, 
hot,  perspiring  and  uncomfortable. 
I  no  longer  felt  like  a  hero. 
Fedorenko  was  still  there.  He  gave 
me  a  knowing  look.  “Yes,  there  are 
some  things  they  don’t  teach  you  at 
school,”  he  said. 


Public  Committee  for  "FLATS  FOR.  RENT",  P.O.B.  6707,  Jerusalem  91066 

YOUNG  COUPLES,  DEMOBILIZED  SOLDIERS, 
and  NEW  IMMIGRANTS  DEMAND 
THE  FOLLOWING  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT: 

LET  US  HAVE  RENTED  FLATS,  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Wo.  the  undersigned,  demand  that  the  Government  of  Israel  immediately  adopts  the  concept  of  rented  flats  as  a  solution  to 

the  intolerable  housing  situation. 

*  A  roof  over  one's  head  is  inaccessible  to  young  couples  m  Israel.  Rat  pnees  are  sky-high,  and  mortgages  and  ihe 
conditions  of  payment  do  not  meet  demand. 

*  The  housing  problem  does  not  consider  demobilized  soldiers,  prevents  young  couples  from  marrying  and  setting  up  a 
family  promotes  emigration  from  Israel  and  prevents  immigration  to  Israel. 

*  Only  rented  apartments  at  reasonable  prices,  no  higher  than  10-15%  of  the  average  national  salary,  can  solve  this 
problem 

*  This  nation  can  be  implemented  60%  Qf  the  price  of  flats  comprises  taxes  and  land.  C!  the  government  would  allot 
nauonaf  land  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  not  impose  such  heavy  taxes  on  its  citizens'  most  baste  need,  it  would  be 
possible  ;□  build  apartment  houses  with  reasonable  returns  for  the'  investor  and  at  reasonable  monthly  rentals  for  the 
tenants. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  would  gain  by  not  having  to  subsidize  mortgages,  nor  channel  funds  lo  all  the  factors 
involved. 

The  is  the  only  solution  to  the  housing  crisis,  a  customary  practice  the  world  over,  ff  you  are  affected  by  the  present  situation. 

if  you  are  a  partner  to  this  struggle,  sign  this  petition: 


Goethe  insdtut 
Tel  Aviv 


Hebrew  University 
Dept,  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 


Wednesday, 

January  25th, 
2.30  p.m.  . 


REINER  KUNZE 

Famous  East/West  German  Writer 
reads  from  his  works 
(inGennan) 

Hebrew  University, 
ML  Scopus - 
Faculty  of  Humanities 
Room  2712 


IJ).  no.: 

Address: 

Occupation: 


Signature: 


and  send  to:  “Flats  for  Rent//  P.O.B.  6707.  Jerusalem  91066 


'  Every  Sunday-Tuesday-Thursday-Friday 

Athens*Rome«New  York 

;  ,  Departure  06.30 

;  v  ,  .  arid  Daily  Direct  Service  to 

i*Boston*New  York  *Los  Angeles»San  Francisco 

k : ■* .  *■  •  v  :  Departure  07. 10  ,  _  _  A 

% :  TWA  alsp-flies  to  over  50  cities  throughout  the  USA 


\foure  going  to  like  us 


Tough  premier  breaks  vicious  circle  of  wage  linkage 

Iceland  whips  159%  inflation 


REYKJAVIK  (AP).  -  By  accepting 
lower  wages  and  a  ban  on  strikes. 
Icelanders  have  seen  annual  infla¬ 
tion  drop  from  159  per  cent  last  year 
to  13  per  cent  now. 

The  liny  North  Atlantic  nation's 
close-knit  population  of  238,000  has 
been  pulling  together  in  (he  right 
against  inflation,  making  it  easier 
for  Prime  Minister  Steingrimur 
Herman nsson's  centre-right  coali¬ 
tion  to  impose  stern  measures. 

The  alternative,  citizens  were 
warned,  was  mass  unemployment 
and  national  bankruptcy. 

But  now.  with  the  ban  on  new 
wage  negotiations  expiring  at  the 
end  of  January.  Icelanders  are  anx¬ 
iously  watching  the  unions.  They 
fear  that  frustrations  accumulated 
during  the  austerity  months  will 
blow  up  into  a  new  wage-price  in¬ 
flationary  spiral. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the . 
unions  will  act  with  restraint. 

Premier  Hermannsson  took  of¬ 
fice  in  May  1983  when  official 
statistics  put  the  annual  inflation 
rate  at  159  per  cent,  placing  iceLnd 
in  the  league  of  a  few  South 
American  countries  and  Israel. 

The  elderly  saw  their  savings 
erode  even  though  interest  rates  on 
normal  savings  accounts  were  as 
high  as  40  per  cent.  The  younger 
generations  had  stopped  saving, 
spending  what  they  earned.  One 
result  was  a  lack  of  money  for  loans 
because  bank  deposits  simply 
weren't  there.  Shops  raised  prices 
every  time  shipments  of  foreign 
goods  arrived. 

Hermannsson  was  elected  in 


April  after  the  resignation  of 
Premier  Gun  oar  Thoroddsen, 
whose  three-party  coalition  had 
broken  up.  He  promptly  launched  a 
relentless  war  on  inflation. 

His  measures  were  so  harsh  that 
the  Social  Democratic  Alliance 
refused  to  join  the  coalition,  claim¬ 
ing  Hermannsson  would  turn  many 
families  into  bankrupts. 

The  short-term  result  of  the  new 
measures  was.  in  fact,  a  massive 
drop  in  spending  power  and  a  tripl¬ 
ing  of  the  unemployment  rale.  But 
by  lust  October  Hermannsson  was 
able  to  tell  parliament  that  “by  im¬ 
posing  drastic  measures  we 
managed  to  avoid  disaster  and 
positive  results  are  already 
evident.” 

Parliament  approved  the 
stringent  economic  measures, 
which  had  been  imposed  as  decrees 
in  May. 

Even  as  Hermannsson  was  form¬ 
ing  his  coalition,  the  Icelandic 
krona  was  devalued  by  14.5  per 
cent.  Between  last  January  and  May 
the  krona  fell  by  65  per  cent  against 
the  dollar,  to  stand  at  25.76. 

One  key  measure  Hermannsson 
look  was  to  break  the  price-wage 
linkage,  whereby  salaried  people 
were  compensated  every  three 
months  for  inflation.  This  linkage 
pushed  prices  higher  and  created  a 
vicious  circle. 

Thus,  instead  of  raising  wages  by 
22  per  cent  in  June  to  cover  infla¬ 
tion.  the  government  let  them  in¬ 
crease  by  only  8  per  cent.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  the  increase  was  a  mere  4  per 
cent. 


UK  inflation  rises  to  5.3  per  cent 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  The  rate  of' 
annual  inflation  in  Britain  rose  by 
half  a  percentage  point  in 
December,  to  5.3  per  cent,  its 
highest  level  since  last  February, 
the  government  said  last  week. 

The  rise  from  4.8  per  cent  in 
November  was  in  line  with  official 
forecasts  and  did  not  represent  an 
unexpected  surge  in  prices,  the 
Department  of  Employment  said. 

Control  of  inflation  has  been  a 


Iraq  comes  to  terns  with 

BAGHDAD  (Reuter).  —  Iraq,  fac¬ 
ing  economic  difficulties  because  of 
its  40-month-old  war  with  Iran,  has 
settled  financial  problems  with 
almost  all  international  companies 
working  on  about  800  development 
projects  in  the  country. 

The  English-language  Baghdad 
Observer  newspaper  yesterday 
quoted  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister 


major  priority  of  the  Conservative 
Government  of  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  whose  period 
of  office  has  seen  inflation  Pali  from 
a  peak  of  22  per  cent  in  1980  to  3.7 
per  cent  in  May  and  June  last  year. 

The  Department  of  Employment 
said  prices  actually  rose  more  slow¬ 
ly  in  December  than  in  the  four 
previous  months,  and  the  rise  in  the 
annual  rate  of  inflation  reflected  the 
influence  of  a  freak  price  movement 


foreign  firms 

Taha  Yassin  Ramadan  as  having 
said  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  foreign  firms  on  defer¬ 
ring  payments  and  on  interest  to  be 
paid  by  Iraq. 

All  but  one  foreign  company  had 
agreed  to  go  through  with  its  pro¬ 
jects  in  Iraq,  he  said.  Ramadan  did 
not  name  the  company. 


The  unions  could  do  nothing, 
since  temporary  decrees  banned 
them  from  asking  for  wage  in¬ 
crease'*  or  striking.  They  denounced 
Hermannsson  for  “a  ruthless  deci¬ 
sion  and  tampering  with  basic 
human  rights." 

The  measures  were  painful. 
Wages  rose  44  per  cent  in  1983. 
while  prices  went  up  "I  per  cent. 
Unemployment  rose  to  2  per  cent, 
low  by  western  standards,  but  triple 

the  19X2  rate  in  Iceland. 

An  unexpected  blow  was  a  25-per 
cent  drop  in  the  cod  haul.  Marine 
products  make  up  71  per  cent  of 
Iceland's  exports,  and  the  scarcity 
of  cod  will  mean  a  3  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  exports. 

Despite  the  setback,  the  govern¬ 
ment's  goal  is  to  bring  1984  inflation 
down  to  10  per  cent.  Last-week  the 
national  radio  announced  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  was  down  to  13  per  cent. 

For  the-  time  being,  the  govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  enjoying  solid 
public  backing. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Iceland  an¬ 
nounced  a  six  per  cent  drop  in  in¬ 
terest  rates  Saturday,  bringing  rates 
down  to  21  per  cent.  Interest  rates 
were  47  per  cent  before  the  first 
drop  on  September  21.  The 
chairman  of  the  bank's  executive 
hoard  said  this  fourth  drop  in  as 
many  months  was  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  Iceland's  decreasing  rate  of 
inflation. 

An  opinion  poll  by  the  daily 
DagbladiJ-l'isir  in  October  found 
that  49  per  cent  supported  the 
government's  anti-inflation 
measures,  while  24  per  cent  were 
opposed. 

China  verifies 
500  million  tons 
of  oil  reserves 

PEKING  (Reuter).  —  China  last 
vear  verified  more  than  500  million  j 
tonne*  (3.65  billion  barrels)  of  oil  1 
reserves,  making  1983  one  of  the 
hest  years  ever  for  new  discoveries, 
the  People's  Daily  reported  yester- 
day. 

The  new  reserves  were  found  in 
or  near  existing  oil  fields,  including 
Duqins  in  northeast  China,  and 
other  smaller  fields  in  Hebei.  Shan¬ 
dong  and  Henan  provinces,  the 
paper  said,  quoting  the  Ministry  of 
Petroleum. 

China’s  oil  output  was  about  105 
million  tonnes  of  oil  in  1983,  but 
production  has  levelled  off  and  of¬ 
ficials  ure  hoping  for  an  offshore  oil 
bonanza  in  the  late  1980s  as  a  result 
of  intensive  exploration  work  now 
underway. 
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‘High-sea  fisheries  nothing  but  importer?’ 

Fishermen  up  in  arms  agai 
new  deep-sea  fishing  firms 


Icelandic  fishermen  look  happy  as  they  sort  a  rich  catch  on  board  one  of 
their  ships. 

U.S.  economy  up,  but  trade 
deficit  worries  experts 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  —  Shaking 
off  the  worst  recession  since  World 
War  li.  the  economy  of  the  U.S. 
grew  by  3.3  per  cent  Iasi  year,  the 
government  reported  Friday. 

Many  analysts  predicted  an  even 
better  showing  for  1984.  but  some 
said  the  “hemorrhage"  of  trade 
deficits  could  spell  trouble. 

Growth  in  1983,  as  measured  by 
the  inflation-adjusted  Gross 
National  Product,  was  the  best  of 
any  year  since  the  5.8  per  cent  rise 
in  1978.  Last  year’s  advance  fol¬ 
lowed  a  decline  of  1.9  per  cent  in 
1982  —  the  worst  drop  since  1946  — 
and  a  2.6  per  cent  increase  in  1981. 

U.S.  economic  growth  in  1983 
was  much  better  than  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  most  private 
economists  had  forecast  a  year  ago. 
It  was  spurred  by  a  burst  of  con¬ 
sumer  spending  and  business  invest¬ 


ments  aimed  at  rebuilding  inven¬ 
tories  sharply  depleted  during  the 
recession  of  the  two  previous  years. 

For  the  finaJ  three  months  of 
1983,  the  Commerce  Department 
said  the  real  or  inflation-adjusted 
GNP  —  the  retail  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  produced  by  the 
economy  —  grew  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4.5  per  cent. 

That  was  a  slower  pace  than  the 
big  increases  of  9.7  per  cent  in  the 
second  quarter  and  7.6  per  cent  in 
the  third.  But  both  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  private  analysts  said  the 
fourth-quarter  slowdown  was  nor¬ 
mal  for  this  stage  of  the  recovery 
and  would  guard  against 
overheating  that  might  trigger  a  new 
round  of  inflation. 

"We  have  had  a  strong 
recovery,”  said  Commerce 
Secretary  Malcolm  BaJdrige.  “It  is 
normal  in  almost  every  sense  except 
the  trade  deficits.” 


$-mi]lion  write-off  on  Arctic  oil  wells 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  British 
Petroleum  and  its  U.S.  subsidiary 
Sohio  announced  last  week  they 
were  writing  off  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  what  may  prove  to 
he  the  oil  industry's  worst  failure. 

They  invested  the  money  in  ex¬ 
ploring  for  oil  far  inside  the  Arctic 
Circle  off  Alaska,  but  disclosed  last 
month  that  instead  of  finding  a  ma¬ 
jor  source  of  oil,  their  well  flowed 
only  water. 

Sohio  (Standard  Oil  of  Ohio)  said 
in  Cleveland  it  was  writing  6fFa6bu"t 
S3 10  million  before  tax,  part  of 
which  had  been  spent  creating  a 
man-made  gravel  island  in  the 


Beaufort  Sea  to  serve  as  a  base  for 
drilling  at  the  Mukluk  site. 

After  tax  its  loss  comes  down  to 
SI  63  m. 

In  London,  BP  said  it  was  writing 
off  about  £I00m.  (5140m.)  after  tax. 

Its  shares  seemed  to  weather  the 
loss  well,  trading  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  at  £4.26  (S5.96), 
five  pence  (seven  cents)  up  on  the 
day. 

Sohio,  which  along  with  BP  and 
several  other  oil  companies  paid 
SI. 7  billion  for  theM ujrtu  kjicences, 
says  it  will  now  evaluate  data  from 
■  the  failed  well  and  seismic  informa¬ 
tion,  before  deciding  whether  to 
continue  drilling  in  other  areas 
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ASSISTANCE 


ACROSS 

1  Rotating  arms?  (9)  ' 

9  Line-endings  that  vary’  in : 
merit  (7) 

10  Emergency  rations  for  field 
operations?  (7) 

11  Three  changes  associated 
with  an  Asian  capital  (7) 

12  A  platform  put  to  revolution¬ 
ary  use  (9) 

14  Said  and  done  in  the  form 
of  a  complaint  (8)  ■ 

15  Expose  one  side  of  a  recess¬ 
ed  doorway,  maybe  (6) 

17  Unable  to  keep  still,  it's 
ever-moving  (7) 

20  Eastern  countries  that  can 
make  swift  progress  in  South 
Africa  (6) 

23  Modification  of  the  serpent 
arts  graduates  cut  short?  (4, 
4) 

25  A  flower  that  ^rows  wild, 
for  example,  can  in  a  country 
road  (9) 

26  Puts  the  sparkle  into  mineral 
waters?  (7) 

27  Birds  left  in  snares  (7) 

28  End  of  a  freeze,  perhaps,  that 
could  bring  a  government 
down  (7) 

29  Dead  wrong  when  ordered  to 
move  into  a  lower  class  (9) 


DOWN 

2  Elimination  of  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  after  a  time  no 
doubt?  (7) 

3  The  crime  of  a  man  like 
Fagin,  for  instance  (7) 

4  Six  skilled  gunners  turning 
in  a  description  of  the 
English  weather  (8) 

5  Said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
art  collections  in  South 
Dakota?  (6) 

6  Port  that  is  iced  sometimes 
for  Gabriel  (9) 

7  Like  that  big  striped  cat  I 
got  rid  of  somehow?  (7) 

8  Noiseless  transformation  of 
females  of  pride  (9) 

13  Fifty  odd  giants  of  durable 
character  (7) 

15  Artistically  gifted  Dutch 

schoolmaster  (9> 

16  Professional  man  who  plans 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the 
Arctic  (9) 

1 18  Tax  I've  compounded  on  a 
source  of  annoyance  (8) 

19  Impute  something  to  a 
writer  (7.) 

21  The  counsellor  Priam  should 
have  listened  to  before  and 

I  not  after?  (7) 

1 22  Not  indeed  indicated  by  a 
sign  (7) 

24  Didn't  push  on  against 
desert  storm?  (S) 
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Si..  »i1527I. 

Seuma:  Kupai  Holim  Clalit.  Haim  Ozer 
01123 

Haifa:  Vame.  7  Ibn  Srna.  6"Z2*e.  Scgel.  53 
Ho'utrmaui.  K.  \u.  44i2*'j 


Phone  numbers:  Jerusalem,  Tel  Am,  Haifa  — 
10!.  Dan  Region  (Rural  Gan.  Bnd  Brak, 
Gitartvinn  —  7811 II. 
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Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  fpcdiarncs.  E.N.T.), 
Had  ass  ah  Ein  Kerem  i internal,  cjne-ology, 
surgery,  orthopedics!,  Shaare  Zedek 
lophlhalmolMvt. 

Tel  Aviv:  Ruk  ah  (pediatrics.  internal,  surgery). 
Netanya:  Lumado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics.  gynecology.  surgery). 


. , 


Dbl  till)  in  mo-a  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  Nnat  Shawna  40444. 


Ashdod  41333  Nazareth  54333 

A'-hkclnn  23333  Netanya  23333 

B  ul  Yum  5X55J.fi  Petah  Tikva  912333 

Beershchj  7X333  Rehovui  054-51 333 

E.ldt  72333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

H  .ale  ru  223  3  3  Safed  30333 

Holon  X03I3'.  Tiberias  20111 

Njhumj  **23333 

Mucen  D.>«d  \Jom  first  aid  centres  are  open 

Iroir  Kpm.ii)?  Am.  Emergency  home  calls 

b>  doctor-  ui  fised  rales.  Sick  Fund  members 

-hnuld  enquire  about  rebate 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  1 24  fanonj.  for  help  call  Tel 

A*i*.  1  234819.  Jerusalem  —  8101 10.  and  Haifa 

88791. 

“Eran"  —  Menu!  Health  First  AW,  TeL: 
Jerusalem  669911.  Tel  Avl*  253311,  Haifa  S38- 
888.  Becrsheba  48111.  Netanya  35316. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  .SERVICE 
Call  09-972484 
( multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


ENERGY  IS  WONDERFUEL 

Don't  waste  it. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1  Hanging  drapery 


S  Shaving  implement  11  Vigilant 

8  Grottoes  12  Stature 

9  Liable  to  change  14  Filter 

10  Disciple  17  Amusing 


iiiiiii  mu 


14  Filter 
17  Amusing 
19  Dark 

22  Burdensome 

23  Horseman 

24  Dot 

23  Cloudy 


DOWN 


:auu 

■  ■  m 

swan  ’  anaa 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

amnn  ai 

aim  "■■■ 


1  Nourishing  hot 

drink 

2  Italian  dish 

3  Advantage 

4  Figure 

5  Withdraw 
8  Pedestrian 

crossing 
7  Girls’  school 

12  Frightful 

13  Mound 

15  Castle  in  Sussex 

16  Alarm-bell 
18  Corpulent 

20  Bush 

21  Mistake 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS391  per  line  including  VAT;  Insertion 
every  day  costs  IS7659  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all  recognized 
advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 
Ml  SEI  MS 

Israel  Museum.  Opening  Exhibition:  Art  Looks 
at  An  (24.1  ul  H  p.m.l.  Conthrakg  Exhibitions 
Dr.  krich  Salomon.  From  a  Photographer’s 
Life.  T*i\i  Cieva.  Painting  and  Objects;  Yasoif 
Cobain.  "Our  Town."  photographs;  On 
Redman.  Paintings;  Scraps:  Tom  Setdmann 
Freud,  flluitrulor  uf  children's  books:  Tip  of 
die  Iceberg  No.  2:  Permanent  Collection  of 
Juduicu.  An.  Archaeology  and  Contemporary 
Israeli  An.  Rockefeller  Museum:  Kadesh 
Barncu.  Judean  Kingdom  fortress :  How  to 
Study  the  Past  (for  children  -  Paley  Centre]. 
Closed  Saturday. 

Museum  Galleries  Closed.  8.30:  Concert 
Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Music  (music 
and  rending*  from  plays  and  sonnets]  with  the 
David  Trio. 

Venting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  Al  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryai  Hndauah  and 
Hndassah  ML  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions:  H2-416333.  02-426271. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  I L  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Grvjt  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Buildinc.  Bute*  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  (12-882819: 

American  Mizradri  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tour*  —  8  Alkolai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 

Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Pins  Col  lection. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings  and  Prints. 
Fins  Leitersdorf.  Israeli  fashion  designer; 
Micha  Kirshncr.  photographs:  Zvi  Goldstein. 
Structure  and  Superstructure  ( Helena  Rubins¬ 
tein  PUviliitn):  Classical  Painting  in  17th  and 
l  nth  centuries;  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism:  Twentieth  Century  An:  Israeli 
An.  Visiting  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-10.  Fri. 
closed.  Sat.  10-2:  7-10.  Helena  Rubinstein 
Pavilion:  Sun.-Thur.  9.1;  5.9.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat. 
HU 

CONDI  CTED  TOURS 
American  Mizradri  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tour*  -  Tel  Wiv.  Td.  220187.  243106 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv. 
2329.19;  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — N  A' A  MAT.  Morning 
lour..  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  in  Haifa.  £>!  04-640840. 


Yesterday's  solutions 


□  □□□□□ 

□  □□□GJUUQ 
DISHED  G  □  G3DDQQ 
n  m  DESEE  □  □ 
0QDEQG  □  BE1EGQQ 
E IQ  EGJBQn  E  0 
ClQilBDB  □  HEEDED 

□  □  BEIESE3  □  □ 
DHE5EQ  E  □  EUQEQ 

a  h  n  □  a  □  n  q 

EEHEEOEEEQIIEB 
□  ED  □  G  □ 
□BE3LHH3UEIE 


QUICK  SOLUTION! 

across:  1  WOde.  4  Roomers,  s 
Scalpel,  o  Aware,  ID  Acton.  u. 
Steeple.  13  Soho,  14  Ladder,  t? 
rr5™t’  it*  -Aura,  a  Consent^  24 
26  Blind,  27  Problem.  28 
a 1  TotaL  DOWN:  1  Was* all. 
-  Least,  3  Expanse,  4  Relish.  5  Ovate. 


b  viu  rhv  cDirnf  ER  companies,  and  that  the;Agpcukure 
YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER  Ministry  had  promised  iti  support.  - 
Jerusalem  r«t  ,  They  named  the  two  firms  as  Imer^ 

HAIFA.  -  Pond  fish-breeders  and  foodJ  and  DagrfrosL..  .  . 

high-sea  fishermen  yesterday  came  Far  from  actually  intehdmg'’toio- 
oul  strongly  againsv  the  foyera-  fjShjng  off  the  coast  of  America,  the 
ment's  decision  to  license  Iwa  companies  plan  to  bring  intiie  types:, 
deep-sea  fishing  companies.  They  ^  ^  ^  domesticaliy.  fared, 
described  ihe  move  as  aR  attempt  because  die  market  a  prepared  for 
by  importers  to  circumvent  import  them<lhft  union*  men  .said. . 
restrictions  by  waving  the  national  ■  ..  .  .  ^ 


flag.  - 

Amnon  Levin,  secretary  of- the 
Fishbreeders  Union,  and  Itamar 
Katz,  secretary  of  the  Fisherman’s 
Union,  told  a  press  conference  that 
the  proposed  Israeli  deep-sea 
fisheries  would  not  earn  the  country 
a  single  dollar,  but  would  only 
enable  importers  10  get  rich  by 
spending  dollars  to  compete  with 
local  catches. 

They  claimed  lo  have  information 
that  one  importer  has  the  personal 
backing  of  Agriculture  Minister; 
Pessalf  Grupper  for  an  Israeli 
partnership  in  a  U 3.  fishing  com¬ 
pany.  Another  importer,  they  said, 
has  the  backing  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  for  Israeli  fishing  off  the 
South  American  coast. 

They  maintained  that  all  that 
would  result,  if  these  schemes  were 
licensed,  would  be  the  spending  of 
foreign  currency  on  imported  fish. 
Such  fish  is  bred  locally,  or  caught, 
they  stressed,  and  nobody  needs  im¬ 
ports.  “The  average  per  capita  fish  ' 
consumption  of  nine  kilograms  a 
year  does  not  grow,  and  the  imports 
will  merely  replace  our  own 
catches,",  the  fishermen  said. 

They  expressed  fears  that  unless 
the  move  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  “and 
a  third  Firm  is  also  looking  into  the 
matter,”  the  70  kibbutzim  and 
moshavim  which  breed  fish  and  the 
several  hundred  sea  fishermen  will 
be  gravely  harmed.  “We  will  be  im¬ 
porting  unemployment,”  they  said. 

.  The  union  representatives  said 
that  the  Bank  of  Israel  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  the 


To  .prove  their  point  they.  hotcd 
■that  among  the  fish  to  be;“caughf” 
istrout,  which  doesn’t  live  m  thesea 
at  all,  and  mullet,  which  in  tbe  lLS, . 
is -caught  at  river  mouths,  and  nofjit  . 
sea.  '  *  •  •  -- ‘-j,  -  ’ 

They  also  noted- that  duelto  the 
jump  in  production  costs  they  had  - 
for  the  past  three  months  sold  fish  at 
.elow  cost  “The  market  cannot  ~ 
take  more  fish,  even  though -pripw- 
have  come  down  m  real  term^”  . 
they  added. 

The  two  secretaries  were,  upset-: 
that  the  government  had- not  cveni  . 
consulted  with  them  on:  the  ques¬ 
tion^  while  the  Agriculture ^ "Ministry 
had  not  answered  tiieir  letters,  on 
the  subject..  ’  T  . 

They  were  not  demanding  a' to¬ 
tal  suspension  of  imports,  but  their, 
limitation  to  2^000  tons  aryear^to 
augment  local  catches,  rather  than 
"compete  with  them..  They  noted  •• 
that  last  summer  they  had  been  \ 
forced  to  throw  tons  of  sardines- 
back  into  the  sea;  because  the  cantK  & ■■ 
ing  industry  preferred :  impovts.^ 
More  sardines  were  being  Jarpught  ’*•. 
in  from  abroad  to  fiti -  P^erice 
M  inistry  orders,  they  .  said, .  whSe  .. .. 
they  had  suspended  sardine  Fishing  - 
on  Lake  Kinneret  for  lack  -tif 
markets.  -  .■ •’/;  v 

OIL  POLLUTION.-  —  Norwegian 
Transport  Minister  Speian  Hockfest  . 1 
began  talks  Saturday  to  ejdhnd 
Osip's  expertise  and  technology"  to. : 
Saudi  Arabia  to  help  the  oiKrich ' 
kingdom  combat  lenyironnieatjd 
pollution  from  OQ  extraction  opera¬ 
tions.  ■  * 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  15.25  Touch  15.45  Follow  Me  — 
English  lor  Adults  16.00  The  Heart  (part . 
21)  16-25  Sumsum  Struct  17.00  A  New 
Evening  —  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  DiiTrent  Strokes:  Roommates 
18.00  Cartoons 

ARAB1C-LANGUAGE  programmer. 

-mSBr"**'  . . 

19_J7  Programme  Trailer  1  •>>' 
19J0  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Pillar  or  Fire  (part  4j 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Are  You  Bang  Served?  —  Coffee 
Morning 

22.00  This  is  the  Time 

22.50  Strangers  —  British  suspense  series 

starring  Don  Henderson,  Dennis  Blanch. 

Fiona  Mollison  and.  Mark  Manus;  A 

Much  Underestimated  Man 

23.35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18 JO 
(JTV  3}  Science  film  19.00  News  in  French 
1 9 JO  News  hi  Hebrew.  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  20.30  Buffalo  Bill  21.10  Documen¬ 
tary  22.00  News  in  English  22.15  Hart  to 
Han 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (la  North  only): 
13.00  Shape-Up  13.30  Insight  14.00 
Another  Life  14.30  700  Club  15.00  After¬ 
noon  Movie  16.30  Spiderman  17.00 
Pcpcyc  17.30  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie 
19.00  Bonanza  2000  Another  Life  2QJ0 
World  News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment 
Special  WKRP  Gncinnati  21.30  Sports 
NFL  22.54  700  Club  23.24  News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Gemini&ni:  Concerto  Grosso;  Nar- 
dini:  Violin  Concerto  (Zukerman);  Bach: 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.4;  Giuliani: 
Rossiniana  No. I  (Julian  Bream); 
Respighi:  The  Pines  of  Rome;  J.C  Bach: 
Piano  Conccno  flngrid  HaBIer):  Hummel: 
Adagio.  Variations  and  Rondo;  Mozart: 
Lc  nozze  di  Figaro,  transcribed  Tor  Wind 
Octet  (London  Soloists);  Haydn:  Violin 
Concerto  in  C  major  (Zukerman); 
Beethoven:  String  Quartet  in  C-sharp 
minor.  Op.131  (Lasalle);  Mendelssohn: 
Symphony  No.7  Tor  String  Orchestra; 
Glinka:  Trio  Pmheiique  (Saizmarv  Et- 
Wiesd);  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony 
No. I  (London  Philharmonic. 

Koslropovich) 

12.00  An  Hour  with  Paul  Tortelier,  cello 
j'^SBione  Sonata; 
Tortelier  Valse  No.l;  Haydn;  Concerto  in 
v.  major 

13.05  Musical  Greetings 
15.00  The  History  of  Music 
15J0  Youth  Programme 

-JVSuFl2fT  SXmphon* 

fcF,ute  Smcw 0  (Nahum 
S  th?r  uK:Jrbon'  Concerto 
nTnwSh^n,u  Mend|  Rodan);  Brahms: 
2“?*  (Dora  Schwartzbere, 

Maisky.  Uri  SegaljTAS 

fi£?rf!-T?*erpll from  taU,ct*  The 
Story  of  Three  and  Four  (Uri  Semi) 

^  Qyoisy 

Ligclr  (South  German  Radio)  -  N^any 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4.  7,  9' 

Ed«i:  Papillion  4. 6.4S,  9;  Edison:  Sahara: 
Hnbirnh:  Over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  4. 

9;  Kfir:  Who  Will  Love  My 
Oiildren.';  MitchcH:  i  Love  You  Carmen 
7.  9;  Orion:  Brubaker  4,  6.30.  9;  Onu: 
Sudden  Impact  4. 6.45. 9;  Ron:  Yol,  4. 7. 
9U5:  Semadar:  My  Favourite  Year’  7,'  9'; 
Brnyenri  Ha'un:  To  Begin  Again  7,  9- 
Cte«*a  One:  M cocow  Does  Not  Believe 
£  T“re,®-4*i  MonW  Pythian  and  the  Holy 
Grail  9.15;  ChesutheipBe:  Conan  the  Bar¬ 
barian  7;  I  Married  a  Witch  9.30 

TEL  AVIV  4 JO,  7.1S,  9JS 
Alknby:  Things  are  Tough  All  Over;  Ben* 
Yeta^:  Over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;"  Choi 
1 ;  Sudden  Impact  4.40, 7.10, 9.40-  rh—  >, 
Experience  Preferred  But  Not  Essential 

j-lv  7  "u,-i nJrLSlTt  3‘"  Trwdjn*  n&cea 

7 os'  J  Jr0;,0"*.45  Cannery  Row  4.30. 
7.UJ.  9..V1;  .Loulminer  s  Daughter  I0J0, 

S:  0f?,ccr  ***  Genllenian  4J0. 
-  9.4(1;  (  omuls  Hume  10.3a  1 .30:  Claema 
One?  Duly  Down  4.M;  7.  9 JO:  Cltw 

Vr?  s,ar  Chamb" 

7.1?.  9 JO .  DrhMa:  Doctor  No.  T.I5- 
TTiunder  v.3l  I;  Sex  film,  mid  night;  Esther: 
Ripillinn  4.  6.45.  9.J0;  Cat:  l  Love  You 
C  armen:  Gordon:  Requiem  for  a  Fool; 
Hod:  hahar;,:  Lev  |;  Meaning  of  Lire  1.30. 
4  JO.  7.15.  *ijo:  q.  ReUl|n  ^  Manin 


(1946),.  Papaine  (1953)  (Sdiobu  Can-:’-' 
torum);  Magyar  Etudok:  Kamiffcatiain^' 
Trio  for  Phmo,  Violin  mod  Horn  (1982k- -  . 
Hungarian  Passacaglia  .  -  V. 

19.05  'M  asic  Quiz  (repeat)  ;7  r  *"r: 

49JO  Little  Coneert 

20.00  Men.  Women,  and  Children  In  the?  - 
Folksongs  of  Israel's  Communities 1 
20  JO  From  the  French  Radio  —  Rameau: , 
2  Motets;  Jean  GB1:  Requiem;  Doreif 
Tobter.  cello;  Liora  Zrv-H,  piano  — '  Bach;  ? 
Suite  NoJ.  Tor  Cello  Solo;  Brahms:  Cello 
Sonata  No.1,  OpJ8;  Bartok:  Rhapaoch' 
•No.2  .  ;  .  f 

,..23.00 in- Music-and  Word*  .  j..;'  ?V' 
00. tO  Choral  Music  —  The  Oemehezlk 
Vocal  Ensemble  r"  ; 

■  %  '  s\ 

First  Programine 

•  .  KV-W* 

6.03  Prognimmcs  for  Olim  _  ., ». 

7.30  Light  Classical  Music  '  • 

9.30  Encounter  .  •  - '-'.'r 

10 JO  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew  •  "  'w; 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1.30  Education  for  afi 
12.05  Sephardi  songs 

1 3.00  News  in  English 

13.30  News  in  French 
14.05  Children's  programmes 

15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.U5  Documentary 

17.12  Jewish  Ideas 

17.20  Everyman’s  University 

18.05  Afternoon  Classics 

IK.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 

Week 

1*1.30  Programmes  for  dim 
22.05  Talks  on  halachic  matters 
23.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star  —  with 
astral ngisi  Han  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

6.53  Green  I Jghi  —  drivers'  corner 
7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
h.U)  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Call  —  with  Rivku  Michaeli 

10.10  A|l  Shades  oT  the  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  -news  commentary. musk 

14.10  Matters  of  Interest  --  with  Gabi 
Guzii 

16.10  Safe  J«ximey 

17. IU  Economics  Magazine 

17.3U  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18.05  Questions  and  answers  on  haiackie 

matters 

18.45  Today  in  Sport 
19.05  Today  —  radio  newsreel 

19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.U5  Cantorial  Music 

22.05  Folksongs 

23.1*5  Treasure  Hunt  —  radio  game 

Army 

..06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air 
7.07  “707“  —  with  Met  Anski 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel  - 

9.05  Right  Now  - 

IIJ15  Israeli  Winter  —  with  Eli  Yisraefi  * 
13.05  Two  Hours 

15.05  Whut's  Wrong?  —  with  Erez  Tal  ! 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17.05  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 
19.05  Music  Today  —  music  magazine 
20.(15  Gnlden  Oldies  Hit  Parade 

21.00  Mahal  —  TV  Newsreel 

21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.0?  Interview  of  the  Week  (repeat) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat 


Guerre  1.30.  4.30. 7.15.  9.30:  Umar.  Easy 
Money;  Maxim:  Looking  for  Mr.  Good- 
bar:  MftgraM:  Under  Fire;  Oriy:  Behind  a 
Door  4.15.  7.f5,  V.30:  Farts:  Fellow 
Travellers  10.  12.  2.  4,  7.15.  9.30;  P ter. 
Wedding  Party:  Stutter:  Rash- Dance: 
Studio:  Who  Will  Love  My  Children?: 
Tchetet:  Znrhn  the  Greek  4.(5, 6.15, 9 JO: 
Td  A»!»  Mnemu:  Muddy  River;  Zafin: 
Vivement  Dimanche  7.(5.  9.30:  Beth 
Hxtefutmdi:  l.'affiche  Rouge  5 

HAIFA  4,  6.45,  9 

Amphitheatre:  M.A.S.H.:  Amwe:  Sudden 
impact:  Attmofl!  Under  Fire;  Chent  Mid¬ 
night  Express;  Moriah;  Max  Dugan 
Returns  6.30.  9;  Utah:  Sahara:  Oriy:  Fel¬ 
low  Travellers:  Peer:  Trading  Places: 
Ron:  Over  (he  Brooklyn  Bridge:  Surah; 
Vivement  Dimanche  6.45,  9;  Frweh 
OauMti  Centre:  Grade  a  Vue  9.30 

RAMAl  GAN 

Armou;  (  L«we  You  Carmen  7. 9J0:  Crazy 
Music  4:  Lily;  Yol  7.15.  9.30;  Orafa:  Sud¬ 
den  Impact  4.  7.  9.30;  Orrici:  Over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  7.15.  9.30;  Rtmt  Gan; 
•Star  (‘humher  7.15,  9 JO 

HERZUYa 

David:  Merry  Christmas  Mr.  Lawniux 
7.  5.  9.30;  Tfferat.  rime  Rider  4.  7.l5, 
i.la 

HOLON 

Mkpfail:  StuWcn  Impact  4.30.  7.15.  9.30 


‘Porte, 


firms 


± -.*:(■?  ..•  TTa':.'-  ‘ •  •'■-•  •">  ‘ 


Hi  jniJ  TFr:.A-OTV-^:.Th>  ~  ~  • 

.  ...  u  ™  sKa^:^ay^;  wi;&r  fevyseilirtg  -  •;-!/ :£.r  m  * _• 
f;/;-*  ihr  a  ‘  pitBTO^f^tand-fbwWti&i  ;i  Vj*- t£  7>:J.©L  AVIV:  •.-.  -  . 
•  »,  **  nraift  ones,-'Ueiimt.'  fDB  Discount  C^AaL 

byrw r?t ««■  0.9 .  ;  Stock  r£xcnange 


Tinder  pressure 


MACABEE  J5EA  N 


*  -:r.g;  v  iji?*®-  w  ..aiwHc  ac-  iw  nunas,  me  foar  per  cent 

-cfflintedClbr  abotit'  two-tHirds  of  futly-imked  were  firm,'  although 
l'%~  Q.  rfhe  crrtrre:  trading  on  the  exchange.  -  some  shares  rose  by  up  to: three  per 

.  '  ^  *  Trading  itself:  was  mixed,  bjit  .  cem:  The  three  per  cent  fully-linked 

-  '  *  '  -‘.v  1  -there ^'was  seHing  pressure,  partially  "  were  firm,  but  again  some  fell,  but 

:  ' obscured  by  the  fact"  that  49  shares  ■  only>by  half  a  per  cent.  The  80  per 
:  :  » I,?5  \  ‘rose  b/  five  or  more,  per  cent  (of  cent.bonds  were  firm,  with  some  ris- 

■  *  •  *  v,-  whfdr;  four  Were :  “buyers  only’')'  ^ »n'g by  two  per  cent,  whfl Mhere  was 

' r"  in,fe|  .  a^L^ffiS  by  five  or  mpre  per  cem  .a.  dDwnward  trehd  in  the  90 per  cent 
'  s'%  iof .  wtridJ .1 3.  were  ‘‘sellers  only”).  /  i  linked,  some  falling  by  up  to  two  per 
"  .The  selling  pressure,  was  evident  in  cent  ...  .. r  •  . 

dat  fc.  the.  fact  '  that  ithe  ■  General  Share  5 ome '  double-optioned  bonds 

'■?:  Ha.  "Index  jfelLhjMUj  per  cent':'  ' '  rose  by  up  to  two  per  cent;  while 

r-t  •  ^.iifcoiii  commercial  bank  bonds  traded  in  foreign  .  currency 

'  ;  -  ?ct  cj  ‘shares:-  tbe  ■  mdpc  rose  by  0.25  per  fluctuated  by  about  half  a  per  cent. 

-  . ,  .. "cent,* miC- this  is: probably  less  than- '  Bonds  .. linked  to  foreign  Iciirrency. 

^  nominal -drop  in  the  'shekel  rose,1  some  by  up  to  !  j>  per  cent. . 

. ^(whicK  1s;:  really  a  devaluation)'  .  The  turnover  in  bonds  was  1S850 
■‘ttt.-  which  shbuld-  be  about  0.4  per  cent.  •"  Tnillion'  ($7. 2m.},  whiTe  To  shares  it 


rt*!  njifti  nominal  drop  in  the  shekel 

"(which  iS:  really  a  devaluation)': 


.----/.I "  ■‘ttt.-  which,  shbuld1  be  about  0.4  per  cent.  •"  •  jniilion!  ($7. 2m.),  whiTe'  io  shares  it 
"‘JC  ^■  •^e  -representative,  rates  .of  the w«^  JlS350m.  (almost  $3m;);  Ainong 
•  ■.  n  to  t  Torergncu/tencies  are  not  published  Shares^  commercial,  banks  -ac- 

---  .  ^ijn Sunday  because  banks  -abroad  ./counted  for- !76  percent  of  thetur- 
'  •;r  Ict^  ?ire  dosed.)’ :  '  .•  '  -  .  !-_■  :r;novjer  (including  '’convertibles), 

The  wirio us -categories,  of  trading  while  industrials  accounted  for  II’ 
^^^disii,-  rose-pr  fell  as  foHows:  CommerciaL  per  cent;.-:  • :!  1. 

-  «y  ban fcjs _  .mi n □  s  1.15  per  cent;  i;:  The  Stock  Exchange  has  ap- 

.  •  - 15  a  ft  :mortgage  banks,  plus  0.06  Percent;  p  roved  :ics”l 984  budget  in  the  sum  of 

-  :  -  fafi.anejal  msututions,  minus  OIG  per ...  JS356nLt  which  is  about  1 6  per  cent 

- ;  1  ^  insurance  companies^,  minus  less' io.reai- terms  than  last  year.  The 

.  rli ;  '03-  -  per.  cent  :  trade  and -utilities.  >6wey;-budgettakes.  into  account  the 
-  ... 5  ::  ’  wcreup.r.  K-per  cent:  land  deyelopr  dismissai  of  some'  workers,  delaying 
V. 19  ,c-enJ-  fn*istda|sr-  -the  development  of  some. computer 
. ?5  n.  p(us  Q-35  pcr  cent:  investment conh-.-  services,  and  delaying  the  jntroduc- 
.  * k.\ panics/  rmm«.;0. 1 T  per  . cent, 'and  '  tibrv  cif  some  computer  services' 
/  "  'lJ  0>j  60s,  p) us  5.7 1  per  cent.  -'r-.:  •  •  "  2-  already  drawn  lip:  ,r 

..  e  ‘M /■  .  As  always,. the  “ av e rages'’;d o  n ot  ,.  .  Discount  Investment  allocated  on 

-  *.:*  :«flc5?  “Wj'n<es;  “O'  .wlb.  of  raariy  January.  .19.  100  per.  cent  bonus 

‘  :r  !ii  shares,^  and’- in  these;  vaHo os.  •  shares-  oft  its  registered  and -bearer 

_ _ 'categories, -there -were  a  few  shares,:-:  shares;^ - 

which  rose  or  Tell  ^ abbut'  ten  per  JLemnkPIA  mntual  funds  will  sell 
cent.;Thpse  which  fell  by  .about  ten  participation ‘units  from  January  24 
:P"' B,Pyax»- an<f  Phoenix  .  through  , ;Februaiy  21  (11  a.m.), 

:  OJ^^Je  -Daaot'S.fell.by  5J  per  ->t  without  charging  any  Tees  if  the 


--  cenL -The  fol lowing  rose  by-  ten  per 

•  M  'Cent:  Gtiral  Beach,  -Loeweristein, 
Ata  G,  and  Yoel  5.  while’Clkl  Leas- 
-ing  0.1.  cose  by  S;5  per.  cent:  .  ' 


1  owei; -budget  tak  esinto  accountthe 
:  dismissal  of  some' workers,  delaying 
-the  development  of  some. computer 
services,  and  delaying  the  introduc¬ 
tion;  of  -some  computer  services1 
already  drawn  Up: 

..  ...Discount  Investment  allocated  on 
January.  ..19.  100  per^  cent  bonus 
Shares-  Qft  its  registered  and  -  bearer 
shares;  -  "’:  " 

'  JLeomi-PlA  mutuad  funds  will  sell 
participation ‘units  from  January  24 
through .February  2l  (II  a.m.), 
without  ^charging  any  fees  if  the 
purchases,  are  I $200, 000  or  Isss. 

Industrial  Development:  Bank  will 
pay  3.5  per ,  cent  interest  (semi¬ 
annual)  -on  jts  7  per  cent  dollar- 


Legal  strike  by  S.  African  blacks  ends 


j  JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter)/  — 
-..'-  I:  •  South  AFrica’s;  first  l^al  national 
f".  strike  :;by.;  blacks  ended  after  two  ’ 
;  days  on  Friday  when  about  8,550 
•  workers  at  the  country’s  majdr  ex- 
•  '  plosives  .company  began  returning 

-to  work.-after  a  warning,  they  faced 
-:{=  the  sack-  ■  .  ". ’  •  .-  ' 


-  The  company',  said  it  told  the 
strikers  they  would.be  fired  unless 
;  they  re-started  work.  The  strike  was 
over  money,  with  .  the  management 
offering  a  minimum  wage  of  363.47 
rands  ($296)- it  mpnth  and  the  South 
African  Chemical  Workers  Union, 
seeking  400  rands  (S320).  . 


....  ...  . company,  AEC-i  Ltd.,  said  1 

,v-"i  '  black  staff  :at-  ..two  strike-bdtihd  •  1.  -^.Plants,  in  ail  four  .South  African 
■  '  ;  =  plants  had  gone  back  to  woric.and.  ’  provinces  were  hit  by  the  strike. 

indications  wprethaLwprkers  at  the  . '  AEGf  Supplies  South  Africa's  min- 
”  ’  two  other  affg^ea^firtori^s^'i^  :  ing-  industry  with,  most  Pf  its  ax*" 

*  returning.  •  .  •  "  V.i  } .  /plosives.  ; ‘ . .  - . - :  : 


M 

Lilij 

appearing  .oh  Mondays:  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. . 
MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:’ Minimum  of -IS  848.00*  for  8. words;  each 
additional  word  IS  1 06.00*  ■FRIDAY'. amt  HOLIDAY.  EVE  RATES:  Mmimum  of 
IS  1,016.00*  for  8  words;  ea^i  additional  word  IS  1 27.00*  All  rates  include  VAT. 
'DEADLINES  !at  obr  offices  Jerusalem:  'Monday/WednSsday^ 10  a.m.  previous. 
.  day.  Friday  —  5  pjn-  od  Wednesday/Tel  Ayhr-  and  Haifa:  12-noon.-2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  office®  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  oh  back 
pagel  and  all  fachgnized  advertising  agencies.  ^Subject  ta  change. 


DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE  SALE 


;  :  JERUSALEM:.  ^  ■ 

tllRNLSlIfHJli  <-'E^r^RE^spetia]liix^lryJU^. 
IW.  S2X0.  in  ndiwice.  TeL  02-420420. 

'U*XURY  APARTMENTS  ml;  lb  King 
Da\'id  Hrtyl '"Ambassador.”,  234  Rnmban 
Si  reel.  Jernsalem  92422.  .Tei.  02-668.lOL“  . 


j.  CAROL  BUYS  women's  men's’  clothes. 
- .  household"  goods/-  electrical  .appliances,  iitr 
hcriianccs:  0.V29I949. ' 


SITUATION  VACANT 


Street.  Jerusalem  92422.  Tei.  P2-«8.l0L-  '  '  -  TEMPSi  TYPISTS. .  USS3/hour  ♦  Tares. 

-  :  : -  STFiRriNG: 03-4229542.  r 

j .  •  • '  muimmtmumiimiiiiiiimiifuiHiiiiiiiiimiHimiiimiii 

-rEL  Am  -  ~ Z  i/V  TRAVEL  :  ■;  V 

\  NORTH  .-T1H.  WIV  apartincnt  "rentals.  : .  '  IlllIQillHlliniillliHUIIIIUUnmifillimillllllllllHliinmil 
:  .Contract  swciaHsas:  lhler-IsracL  Tel.  QJ- .  .  HIGtrT  INFORMATION;  Europe  S2U8. 
::'  5»4I4J.  ..  .  uAa:  S57.l.-siti  S399.  Gilbdn-Toure  22tB«i 

'  - — — : - - — ; - * — — r-  -  Yehuda.  Tei  Aviv/ 03-142297.  03-MI 508. 

:•  ;  MOI-ON.  KIRY  XT ;SHA|t£TT.  ' -  Il'llllitaillRjllllllllfllllllinifllllillillUillllillillitllliillflH 

!J  ^  I NT'L  SHIPPING 

. . . . 

•  IN^ITR  ANr’E  ,•  movers  with  35  years'  experience,  professional 

ai  ou  paokme  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 

.  /  llltllHIIIIIIMIllliinnililiniltmiitllillllliTlIlllllllMNimiH  f«r  ISA.  South  ,\rrica.  UK.  opemljng  oil  over 
-  -  LOWEST-  RATES.  househbTd.  business,  car  ■  [^5 

- ; . MBuraocc.  Free  quote  in  English, Gcshen.  TeL  ■  03-296 

Q3-J40KStt!  .  . .  1  03-299 .*W2  (enremogs  03-483032). 


03-2995X2  (evenings  03-483032). 


FOR  22.1.84 


•r.  CURRENCY  BASKET 

"DOLLAR  PAZ*,1 1  UNIT  -• 
JEURO  PAZ",  1  UNIT 


-  SALE 

’.  420.2789 

424.5030 

121.7174;, 

•122.9407 
_ ’  ^ 

COinrCRY-:-  ...  CURBENCY;. 


.  CHEQUES  AND  BANKNOTES 
transactions 

PUBCHASE.  SALE  FltRCftASS  SALE 


.  •  ? 
-  ;  tf 


I  :  r9- 


UiSA,  :  - 
SREAT  BRITAIN 

Germany 

FRANCE'  •• 
HOLLAND  • 
SWITZERLAND. - 
SWEDEN1:-- 
NORWAY  ' 
DENMARK-., '  ; 
FINLAND.  .  . 
CANADA,  - 
'AUSTRALIA--'.  - 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
BELGIUM  •• 
AUSTRIA. 
ITALY  -V; 

.  JAPAN  :  - 


DOLLAR  1' 
STERLING  1 
MARK  .1. 

FRANC  1  | 

GULDEN-'  I  ! 

FRANC  .  1  ; 

KRONA  '  ■  1 ; 
KRONE  ,1  ! 

KRONE  “1; 
mark  :-i 

dollar,  v  >:.i 

DOLLAR  .  -1  : 
RANtJ  •  .  '  -■'I" 

FRANC...  :10 
SCHULING-IO 
LIRE'-  .  v',1000; 

yen:,;  <  :ipoo 


IL72906 
166.  3  ISO 
I"  4J.94S9 
13-7294 
37. 3180 
.52.73* 

14.3611: 

•i  <mi 

11588b 
19.8259 
94.110. 
ICS.9248- 
9  420934 
205664. 

■595383' 

,'68.8729- 

503,1771 


118. 4694 
167.9896 
'-42i3873 
13^674 
’37.69  3I;: 
S3  JW  6 
14^055 
15. 1360 
:1 1.7053 
'•20.025  J 
.  S6-0S69 
106,9894 
-  95.1561 
i0.77  32 
MI 36S 
695651 
50W  3  42 


1.16.1 100. 
164.6400 
41.5400 
13.1  JOOv 
36.9400- 
523)00:' 
.  i4.0300 
I4jM00j 

•'ifjajq- 

;  1913700 
■92.4JI0- 
101.0800 
792700  - 


120.2400 ; 
170.5000 
43.0200 
-14.0700 
38.2600 
"548600 
.14,7200 
15.3600 
.11:8800 
;  20.3200 
.96.4800 
.109.5709 
100.6300 


58-9300  ,<61.4000. 
.  65.1 100  .  70.6000 
498.1.100 '515.8300 


iritr&in k/itok*i*ek\ 


in-m  nmu/  'Np'inK  p)3 
AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD.  ^ 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
20.1.84 

.  Tntndaf'i  foreign  exchange  rate* 
■gainst  die  Israel  Shekel,  for 
0.5.  dollar  transactions  under  S3>000 
and  transseUimi  ef  other  cumaeias 
under  the  equivalent  of  6600. 

Soiling  Buying 
SS  118.4699  117.2900 

Ceding .  1B7.8481  166.1647 

U  42.4106  41.9867 


OSS 

Seeding 

DM 

French  FR 
Dutch  G  - 
Swiss  FR 
Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Danish  KR 
Finnish  MK 
Canadian  5 
Australians 
Rand 

Belgian  Ctm  110} 
Belgian  Fin  (101 
AnstrlsnSBUO} 
Yen  (1001 
Italian  Lirt  11000) 


13.8626 

37.7933 

53.2808 

14.513'S 

15.0247 

I1.7D36 

19.9B31 

95.1141 


41.9867 

13.7242 

37.3749 

52.7501 

14.3693 

14.8750 

11.5870 

19.7840 

94.1672 


107.0020  105.9363 
95.0424  94.0959 


20.7733 
20.44}  7 
60.1671 
50.7409 
69.5654 


20.5663 
20.2381 

59.5663 
50.2355 
68.8725 


GOLD:  S373.7QZ374.2D/cfc. 

INTERBANK 

SPOT  RATES: 


OSS 
DM  • 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR  .  . 
Italian  Lire 
_  Dutch  G 
Yen 

Danish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Swedish  XR  - 
.  Belgian  Con - 
Belgian  Fin 


1.4170/80 

2.7940/50 

2.2237/52 

3.5490/20 

1701-75/78 

3.1440/55 

233.60/75 

10.1275/00 

7.8825/75 

8.1600/50 

57.04/05 

57.95/58.00 


FORWARD  SATES: 

i  mum.  *  3  room.  enm, 

S/E-  M 1 73/1 B7  1-*J  84/ 1 M  1.4  lflfl/2 13 

•DM/9  -  2.7846/861  2.7649/664  2.7437/467 
Sw.FBJS  U  LI  W1 36  2.1902/921  2.1592/814  ' 
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,  t  htump  \4uir  I  S 

•  |w  IM.onii  chance 


-Hnkcd- bonds  (1978/85,  series  8)  pn 
.  February.  X to  alfthose  whose  bonds 
--were  registered  in  the -books  on 
January  15.  As  for  its  5’5  per  cent 
1976/86.  bonds  (series  13,  linked  to 
Swiss  francs)  a  2.75  per  cent  pay¬ 
ment  will  be-. made  on  February  27 
to  dll  those  whose  bonds  were 
registered  in  the  company  books  on 
January  25. 

Rogosin  informed  the  Stock  Ex- 
"change  that  the  strike  at  its  plant. is 
continuing  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Labour  Court  ordered  the  workers 
to  return  to  work.  . 

Alaska-Sportlife  announces  that 
its  sales  in  the  six-month  period 
ending  September  30,  19.83  were 

-  SSI 32.8m.,  compared  to  lS60m.  in 
the  same  period  the  year  before. 

'The  company  lost,  after- adjustment 
.  Tor  inflation,  IS  11.2m.  in  the  six- 
month  period  this  year,  compared 
to  JS8.4m.  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

'*-Man  (processed  food  and  fish) 
had  sales,  of  IS 203.2m.  in  the  six- 
month  period  ending  September  30, 
1983,  compared  to  IS88.6m.  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  After  adjust¬ 
ment  for  inflation  the  company  lost 
IS4.5m.  in  the  six-month  period  this 
year  compared  to  IS14m.  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

-Israel  Can  will  pay  each  of  its 
directors  IS400,000  for  services 
rendered  in- 1983;  IS550,000to  each 
externa!  director:  and  1S600.000  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Assis  reports  profits  of  lS20.5m. 

-  (adjusted  for  inflation)  in  the  six 
monthsending  September  30,  1983, 
compared  to  IS21m.'ifi  the  same 
period  in  1982. . 

Jordan  Investments  bought  on 
January  I,  27,468,940  IS  I  shares  in 
Kenes  Conventions.  Following  this 
acquisition,  Jordan  Investments, 
directly.,  or  through  its  subsidiaries, 
holds  16.94  per  cent  of  the  equity 
and  voting  rights  in  Kenes. 

Clal  Indnstries  states  that 
although  it  has  no  specific  plans  to 
raise  money  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  or  elsewhere,  it  is  ex¬ 
amining  this  possibility. 

Afik  Investments  announces  that 
its  option  (series  one)  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  ordinary  share 
*  between  January  22  and -May  31. 

Maxima  had  sales  of  IS  115m.  in 
the  six-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1983.  compared  to 
IS4l.4m.  in  the  same  period  in  1982. 
Profits  (adjusted  for  inflation)  were 
IS5.9m.  in  the  six-month  period  this 
’  year,  compared  to  IS9m.  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Most  active  stocks 

iHonnalim  -  ’  2.IB0  isft).8m.  n.c. 

"Lcumi  '  .”  -  r.WS  lS77.ini.-  -42 

IDS  '  3-219  IS32_4m.-  -30 

Shares  traded:  IS345.!m: 

Convertibles  •  lS5.7m.: 

‘bunds:  lS850_6m. 


Record  world  wheat 
harvest  seen  for  1984 

LONDON,  (Reuter).  —  World 
wheat  production  is  still  on  course 
for  a  record  500  million  ton  harvest 
in  1984,  the  International  Wheat 
Council  (IWQ  said  Friday. 

With  two-thirds  of  winter  wheal 
sowings  completed,  the  council  said 
in  a  report  that  events  to  date 
seemed  to  support  its  prediction  last 
month  of  a  record  world  crop,  with 
high  sowings  and  generally 
favourable  weather  reported  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  European  Com¬ 
munity,  China  and  India. 

The  Council  said  last  month  that 
a  harvest  of  this  size  would  exceed 
world  consumption,  estimated  at 
round  483- million  ions.  Industry- 
sources  have  said  the  rise  in  world 
stocks  would  result  in  a  continua¬ 
tion  or  the  present  world  glut. 

World  output  for  1983  is  expected 
to  be  around  487  million  tons,  the 
I WC  added.  ’ 
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Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years’ 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv.  96  Hayarkon  St.. 
Tel.  03-223480.  03-426939. 
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YOUR  PERSONAL  BELONGINGS 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 

^  r-  Anything  from  a  small  trunk  to  a  full  container 
-2*  We  specialize  in* 

•  Export  packing  •  All  risk  insurance  •  Lloyds  of  London 

•  DOOR  TO  DOOR  SERVICE  * 

Tel.  03-299642/3,  290090/1 
J'lem  Tel.  02-535896 

E.D.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  LTD. 

Experience,  Dependability,  r"T" 


E.D.S.  Tel  Aviv 

E.D.S.  Rotterdam 

E.D.S.  New  York 

31  Carlebsch  St. 

40  Vierhavensstraat, 

506-528  Cozin  Ave., 

Tel  Aviv.  67132 

3029  Rotterdam,  N.L 

Brooklyn  NY  11208 

TeL  299642/ 

Tel.  765317.  765028 

Tel.  (212)  649-4830 
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Israel  Resort  Hotels 

requires 

experienced  corporate 


Handwritten  curriculum  vitae  will  be  treated  confidentially. 

Apply  to  P.O.B.  139,  Tel  Aviv,  or  to 
47  Rothschild  Bivd..  Tel  Aviv. 


BAT-DOR  DANCE  COMPANY 


Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control, 
we  announce  the 

postponement  of  performances 

scheduled  for: 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984:  Thursday.  January  26,  1984. 
at  the  Cameri  Theatre.  Tel  Aviv. 
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The  crime  in  context 


SATISFACTION  over  the  success  or  the  police  in  capturing  a 
suspect  they  believe  to  be  the  man  who  threw  the  hand- 
grenade  that  killed  Emil  Grunzweig  nearly  a  year  ago  cannot 
dissipate  the  intense  sense  of  unease  over  the  persistence  of 
public  attitudes  that  provided  the  background  for  the  dastard¬ 
ly  deed. 

The  suspect,  Yona  Avrushmi,  emerges  from  the  press 
reports  as  someone  who  already  had  a  record  of  trouble  with 
the  police.  Bui  it  was  his  view  of  Peace  Now  as  “traitors”  and 
not  any  general  criminal  tendency,  nor  the  fact  that  his 
brother-in-law  was  killed  in  the  Lebanon  war  and  his  brother 
in  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  that  would  explain  a  decision  to  kill  a 
Peace  Now  demonstrator. 

Leaders  of  the  community  who  have  actively  propagated 
the  notion  that  Peace  Now  is  indeed  a  treacherous  bunch 
naturally  take  umbrage  at  any  suggestion  that  they  have  made 
jt  easier  for  some  persons  to  draw  murderous  conclusions.  In 
fact  they  respond  to  the  suggestion  by  accusing  their  detrac¬ 
tors  of  perpetrating  a  blood  libel.  At  the  very  least,  they  argue, 
there  is  a  “symmetry”  in  “verbal  violence"1  on  both  sides  of 
the  national  divide. 

Typical  of  the  more  reckless  claims  was  Ariel  Sharon's 
labelling  as  “incitement”  a  reminder  by  MK  Victor  Shemtov 
last  Friday  that  the  minister-without-portfolio  had  just  a  few 
days  earlier  railed  against  “Yossi  Sarid  and  his  friends  (who) 
won’t  be  happy  until  the  enemy  marches  into  Tel  Aviv.”  The 
expression  “Yossi  Sarid  and  his  friends’’  is.  of  course,  a 
euphemism  for  Peace  Now  and  its  sympathizers. 

The  error  —  if  it  is  nothing  worse  than  error  —  of  those 
who  seek  justification  for  verbal  attacks  by  the  “right”  in  ver¬ 
bal  attacks  by  the  “left”  is  that  they  ignore  the  crucial  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  substance  of  criticism  on  both  sides.  The  “left” 
contends  that  territorial  expansion  undermines  the 
democratic  foundations  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  “right” 
claims  that  readiness  for  territorial  compromise  actively  in¬ 
vites  the  physical  destruction  of  the  state. 

To  invite  a  country's  physical  destruction  is  certainly  to 
commit  treason  against  it,  and  this  is  the  charge  that  politi¬ 
cians  such  as  Ariel  Sharon  are  levelling  against  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Peace  Now.  It  would  not  be  at  ail  surprising  if  some 
persons  under  the  influence  of  this  pernicious  doctrine  were 
all  too  ready  to  offer  tangible  proof  of  their  feelings  of 
outrage. 

Emil  Grunzweig's  murder,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not 
come  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  It  was  only  the  final  and  most  ex¬ 
treme  act  of  violence  perpetrated  against  a  Peace  Now 
procession  marching  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  that 
h^d  been  forced  —  without  any  police  intervention  —  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  violent  opponents  who  pummelled  the 
marchers,  cursed  them  and  spat  at  them.  This  was  not  in  reply 
to  anything  that  had  earlier,  or  ever  before,  been  done  by  “lef¬ 
tists"  to  a  “rightist”  demonstration. 

It  was  an  expression  of  a  sentiment  harboured  by  a  sizable 
section  of  the  community  that  Peace  Now  does  not  uphold  an 
alternative  faith  but  the  principle  of  treason.  Those  big-time 
political  operators  who  helped  foster  that  sentiment  cannot 
now  evade  their  responsibility. 


An  only  choice 


! 


THE  CABINET  is  due  shortly  to  make  a  choice  of  a  director- 
general  for  the  Broadcasting  Authority  for  the  five  years  star¬ 
ting  in  April.  The  incumbent,  Yosef  (Tommy)  Lapid,  may  be 
granted  a  second  term  or  the  post  will  be  given  to  someone 
else. 

Mr.  Lapid,  a  professional  journalist,  has  not,  in  fact,  been 
very  popular  with  ministers.  They  find  it  hard  to  forgive  him 
the  failure  to  carry  out  his  original  promise  to  cast  out  the 
“leftist  mafia”  which  they  supposed  had  taken  over  the 
Broadcasting  Authority,  using  it  as  a  channel  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  its  own  critical  views.  To  the  ministerial  mind,  if 
the  image  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  government, 
shown  in  the  mirror  of  broadcasting,  particularly  of  television, 
is  somewhat  ungainly,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  mirror. 

More  concretely,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man  believed  to  be  in 
charge  of  manipulating  that  mirror,  the  director-general.  Mr. 
Lapid,  in  the  face  of  the  pressures,  has  sought  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  mirror. 

Bui  he  has  also  not  been  very  popular  with  most  senior 
broadcasters  either,  and  for  the  opposite  reason.  They  charge 
that  he  has  bent  over  backwards  to  please  the  majority  of  the 
board  of  directors,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  make  Israeli  broad¬ 
casting  safe  for  the  reigning  orthodoxies.  In  the  process,  they 
charge,  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  bevy  of  yes-men  who 
never  object  to  his  attempts  to  meddle  with  the  contents  of 
programmes  so  as  to  make  them  as  uncritical  and  inoffensive 
as  possible. 

The  result,  they  say,  has  been  to  bring  to  an  abrupt  end  any 
manifestation  of  creativity  in  radio  and  television. 

Although  there  is  doubtless  more  than  a  little  truth  to  these 
complaints,  they  seem  to  be  overstated.  Mr.  Lapid  cannot  be 
denied  his  rights  as  chief  editor,  and  if  the  product  of  his 
editing  has  been  rather  chilling  in  some  cases,  it  could  have 
been  far  worse.  Although  it  now  clearly  tilts  in  the  national ist- 
reiigious  direction,  the  authority  is  still  open  to  all  political 
opinion.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  ministers  are  pushing 
for  a  commercial  second  television  channel  which,  they 
believe,  could  be  made  into  a  coalition  preserve. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lapid 
continuing  in  his  post,  however,  is  the  list  of  possible  suc¬ 
cessors,  studded  by  those  who  would  indeed  make  broad¬ 
casting  a  cultural  and  journalistic  wasteland.  On  balance  Mr. 
Lapid  is,  therefore,  the  best,  and  only,  serious  candidate,  for 
this  season  in  our  political  life. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


THE  BRITISH  Zionist 
Federation  in  London  is 
proposing  that  Israel  TV 
offer  English  sub-titles  on  its  news 
programmes. 

*. Federation  vice-chairman  Eric 
Moonman  has  asked  for  meetings 
with  Broadcasting  Authority 
director-general  Yosef  Lapid  and 
y^ith  Tourism  Minister  Avraham 
sjharir  to  explain  the  importance  of 
English  sub-titles  not  only  for  new 
immigrants  but  also  for  tourists  who 
yjatch  Jordan  TV  news  because  they 
cannot  understand  Hebrew. 

\  Leslie  Donn,  a  justice  of  the 
pgsace  in  Manchester,  has  battled 


for  years  over  English  sub-titles, 
sending  letters  to  influential  persons 
in  Israel.  Over  the  years,  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Authority  has  argued  that  it 
cannot  screen  English  sub-titles 
because  of  the  cost,  and  more  im¬ 
portantly  because  an  extra  line  of 
type  (in  addition  to  Arabic  sub¬ 
titles)  would  crowd  the  screen. 

Donn  urges  that  English-speaking 
Israelis  and  tourists  write  to  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Culture  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer,  in  charge  of 
implementing  the  Broadcasting 
Law,  and  demand  English  sub-titles. 

J.S.I. 


Criticizing  the  Knesset 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 


YOSSI  S\RID’S  attempt  last  week 
tn  convict  the  Knesset  of  impotence 
“in  matters  of  life  and  death”  was 
impressive  as  he  declaimed  his  ac¬ 
cusation.  hut  it  was  blasted  within 
the  hour  hy  live  of  his  Alignment 
colleages. 

Speaking  in  the  Knesset's  ritual 
contemplation  of  its  navel  to  mark 
its  birthday  on  Tu  Bishvat,  Sarid 
derided  his  colleagues  for  wasting 
time  over  trifles  like  the  salary'  and 
immunity  of  MKs.  their  attendance 
at  plenary  and  committee  sessions 
and  whether  or  not  they  should 
wear  jackets  in  the  chamber. 

What  did  these  things  matter,  he 
asked,  when  the  experience  of  the 
last  year  and  a  half  had  shown  that 
the  Knesset  “cannot  prevent  war  or 
limit  its  scope  or  duration”? 

Shinui’s  Mordechai  Virshubski. 
who  spoke  right  after  Sarid,  was  the 
first  to  puncture  his  thesis. 

He  saw  a  direct  connection 
between  those  so-called  trifles  — 
the  excessive  immunity  of  MKs; 
their  pay  and  the  amount  of  work 
they  do;  the  whitewashing  of 
Aharon  Abuhatzeira  out  of 
selfish  political  considerations  — 
and  the  Knesset's  ability  to  provide 
moral  leadership. 


MORE  OF  A  blow  to  Sarid  must 
have  been  the  rebuttals  of 
Shevah  Weiss  and  Ora  Namir  who. 
like  him.  are  Alignment  doves  and 
who  have  been  increasingly  critical 
or  (he  lDFs  prolonged,  stay  in 
Lebanon. 

There  was  a  vote  on  the  war, 
Weiss  pointed  out,  and  its  oppo¬ 
nents  failed,  not  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Knesset  as  an  in¬ 
stitution.  but  because  the  opposi¬ 
tion  (read:  Alignment)  itself  was 
divided. 

“What  public  influence  would 
Sarid,  Shulamit  Aloni.  Geula 
Cohen,  or  other  ‘soloists1  of 
former  years  exert  if  they  were 
deprived  of  the  forum  that  is  the 
Knesset?”  Weiss  asked. 

He  said  that  the  Knesset  is  not 
only  the  liveliest  focal  point  of 
Israeli  democracy,  but  also  one  of 
the  liveliest  parliaments  in  the 
world.  To  attribute  to  it  non¬ 
existent  weaknesses  could  actually 
weaken  the  institution. 

Of  course,  Weiss  said,  the  govern¬ 
ment  tries  to  clip  the  K  nessel's  wings, 
hut  that  was  not  a  Likud  invention. 
The  tug-of-war  began  before  it 


came  to  power  and  would  continue 
“after  we  -are  returned  to  office.” 

After  that,  there  wasn't  much  for 
Ora  Namir  to  add  about  the  Knes¬ 
set’s  role  “in  this  most  unfortunate 
war."  us  she  put  it.  8ut  her  rejection 
of  Sarid's  depiction  of  events  was  no 
less  trenchant. 

“It  didn't  happen  that  way  at  all,” 
she  said.  A  majority  of  the  Knesset 
had  supported  the  government  on 
the  war.  not  just  because  the  coali¬ 
tion  has  more  votes  than  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  hut  because  the  opposition 
wasn’t  —  “and  I  think  isn’t  even 
today”  —  of  one  mind. 

Namir  then  went  on  to  talk  about 
"more  prosaic  matters.”  notably  the 
powerlessness  of,  and  the  poor  at¬ 
tendance  at.  Knesset  committees. 
The  first  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  second,  she  said. 

She  noted  that  the  Education 
Committee,  which  she  heads,  has  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  top  brass  of 
the  Education  Ministry  to  appear,  a 
problem  that  was  raised  by  other 
speakers. 

But  the  chairmen  of  local 
authorities  often  do  ignore  her  re¬ 
quests  to  discuss  matters  with  the 
committee.  A  change  in  the  law  giv¬ 
ing  the  committees  the  power  to 
subpoena  witnesses  would  not  only 
improve  the  committee  members1 
participation,  but  would  enable  the 
committees  to  do  a  proper  job  of 
overseeing  the  doings  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


the  Knesset  building  on  the  three 
Knesset  days?  he  asked,  noting  that 
in  the  U.S.,  France,  and  West  Ger¬ 
many.  parliament  penalizes 
members  for  unwarranted  absence. 

Like  Sarid,  Yehuda  Ben-Meir 
(National  Religious  Party)  put  all 
his  eggs  in  one  basket  —  although 
the  basket  was  quite  different. 

According  to  Ben-Meir.  a  free 
parliament  is  the  essence  of 
democracy,  and  the  real  danger  to 
Israeli  democracy  lies  in  the  iiv 
creasingly  negative  image  of  the 
Knesset.  So,  despite  all  of  the  Knes¬ 
set’s  faults,  the  Knesset  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  should  not  be  denigrated. 
Nor  should  Knesset  members. 

When  Shlomo  Hillel  (Alignment) 
asked  whether  he  was  blaming  .the 
public.  Ben-Meir  said  no,  he  was 
blaming  “ourselves,  r  But  a  few 
minutes  later  he  said  he  was  not 
blaming  anyone.  Then  he  turned  to 
“my  fnends  of  the  press.” 

He  chose  his  words  very  careful¬ 
ly.  paying  many  compliments  to 
Knesset  reporters.  But  a  close 
reading  can  only  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  wants  the  press  to  go 
easy  on  the  Knesset  and ;  its 
members  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  of  parliamentary  democracy. 

Unlike  Sarid,  Ben-Meir  did  not 
disparage  “the  trifles”;  the  faults  of 
the  Knesset  should  be  corrected,  he 
said.  But  he  let  it  go  at  that. 
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SPEAKER  Menahem  Savidor,  who 
opened  the  proceedings,  made  a 
similar  division  in  his  speech. 

First,  he  warned  that  we  could 
not  lake  it  for  granted  that 
parliamentary  democracy  in  Israel 
would  continue  “by  inertia.”  Most 
of  Israel’s  founding  fathers  were 
pained  hy  the  deterioration  of  stan¬ 
dards  and  values.  Who.  then,  could 
guarantee  that  the  next  generation 
would  hold  fast  to  the  belief  in  the 
importance  of  a  free,  multi-party 
democracy? 

The  Knesset's  contribution  here 
was  to  raise  its  own  stature  by 
observing  time-honoured  norms  of 
behaviour  and  debate.  Savidor  said. 

He  then  outlined  1 1  points  —  he 
too  labelled  them  “prosaic”  —  to 
which  he  hoped  the  members  would 
address  themselves.  First  on  the  list 
was  the  matter  of  attendance:  Was 
it  really  too  much  to  require 
members,  by  law,  to  be  present  in 


THE  JOURNALIST  often  Finds 
himself  in  a  dilemma.  Should  he 
write  it  “like  it  was”  and  let  the 
chips  fly  where  they  may,  or  should 
he  consider  the  greater  good,  as  he 
sees  it.  and  keep  some  of  his 
knowledge  to  himself? 

The  problem  recurs  when  the 
Knesset  adopts  a  resolution 
demanding  the  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  or  Yosef  -Begun,  or 
denouncing  some  manifestation  of 
anti-Semitism,  usually  calling  on  all 
the  free  parliaments  to  do  their  bit. 

On  many  such  occasions,  atten¬ 
dance  in  the  House  is  “normal”, 
that  is.  less  than  30.  And  so  is  the 
general  atmosphere:  members  talk 
during  the  speeches,  walk  around, 
read  newspapers.  It's  all  in  a  day's 
work.  Should  the  reporter  include 
this  in  his  story? 

When  Ben-Meir  finished  his 
speech,  he  left  the  chamber  and  did 
not  return  again  that  afternoon. 
This  was  not  unusual;  it  was  true  of 
most  of  the  members  who  spoke  in 


the  debate.  They  shot  their  bolt  and 
left,  even  though  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  be  interested  in  their 
colleagues'  views  on  the  work  of  the 
Knesset. 

But  most  members  did  not  enter 
the  chamber  at  all.  Attendance 
ranged  from  32  present  at  3.30  p.m. 
to  19  at  4.05,  in  addition  to  the 
chairman  of  the  session  and  the 
speaker.  Throughout  the  session, 
the  Alignment  accounted  for  90  per 
cent;  or  those  present.  For  at  least  30 
minutes,  Yitzhak  Berman  was  die 
sole  representative  of  the  entire 
coalition. 

What  was  so  special  about  4.05? 
That’s  the  moment  Benny  Shalita 
(Likud-Liberals)  was  saying  that  the 
number  of  occupied  seats  in  the 
chamber  was  no  measure  of  the 
MKs’  work. 

Shalita  said  he  “knew”  that  even 
when  they  were  not  in  the  chamber, 
MKs  were  working.  To  prove  his 
point  he  added  that  “at  this  very 
moment,  certain  people  are  waiting 
for  me  in  the  restaurant.” 


THERE  WERE  THEN  23  .MKs 
(including  ministers)  in  the 
members'  restaurant  some  talking 
to  one  another;  some  with  jour¬ 
nalists:  some  with  public  officials 


and  some  with  persons  !  could  not 
identify.-.  ’  .  ’  .  .  '  I  . 

.  And  according  to  the  board  with 
electric  bulbs  which  light  up  "when;  ^ 
members  are  present  M  MKs  were 
not  in  the  building  at  all.  .  J. 

Shalita  knows  that  *they  were/  an 
working  though  he  didn't  say  they- 
were  working  on  Knesset  business. 

Does  Ben-Meir,  also,  know  that 
the  99  MKs  not  in  the  chamber  then 
were  working  on  Knesset  business? 

If  not,  does  a  journalist  who  gives; 
these  figures  undermine  parliamen¬ 
tary  democracy? .  . / 

‘Sarid  may  not  appreciate  die 
story  of  the  synagogue  member  who. 
complained  that  the  new  rabbi 
spoke  too  often  about  the  Sabbath, 
kashrut.  .and  family  purity.  When 
asked  which  subjects  he  would  like 
discussed,  he  said  “why  doesn’t  he  ’ 
talk  about  Judaism?”  >.  } 

Bin  Ben-Meir  has  probably .tdHr:: 
the  story  himself,  and  more  than  - 
once.  . 

I  trust  that  the  moral  is  clear.  The 
Knesset  is  not  an  abstract  concept, 
but  a  living  institution:  How  can  one.  ‘ 
respect  an  institution  while'  not 
respecting  its  members?  .  :  , 


Poiic 


The  writer  ft  The  Jerusalem  ‘Post’s/ 
Kne\*et  reporter.  '  •  ' '  _ '  •  •  .  *, 


JUST  BEFORE  lO.OOon  a  Saturday 
night,  I  got  up  to  say  my  farewell 
to  my  hosts.  “I’ll  take  you  back  to 
your  hotel  and  on  the  way  show  you 
the  largest  hospital  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
whole  town  on  its  own,”  my  host 
said. 


PEACEFUL  BORDERS 


By  ERIC  LUCAS 


Why  such  a  huge  compound 
should  have  been  built  just  outside  a 
small  town  like  Aachen  in  Western 
Germany.  1  don’t  know.  As  we 
drove  along,  1  soon  spotted  the 
thousands  of  lights  of  the  high-rise 
buildings,  but  since  I  was  born  in 
that  town,  l  also  recognized  that  we 
were  just  a  kilometre  away  from  the 
Dutch  border. 

‘‘Let’s  go  across  to  Holland.  I 
have  not  been  there  on  this  trip.”  I 
said. 

My  obliging  host  drove  on...It 
was  a  warm  dark  night.  In  years 
gone  hv.  you  first  passed  the 
German  border  post  and  100  metres 
away,  you  stopped  at  the  Dutch 
checkpoint.  Now  there  was  only 
one.  The  German  and  Dutch  border 
police  sat  in  the  same  hut.  looking 
at  us  as  we  slowly  came  to  a  halt. 
They  just  waved  us  on. 

You  do  not  need  a  passport  if  you 
are  a  local  resident  on  either  side  of 
the  border  —  a  small  card  suffices.  I 
held  up  my  Israeli  passport,  but  they 
did  not  look  at  it.  We  drove  into 
Holland,  saw  an  inviting  pub  and 


settled  down  to  a  glass  of  beer. 

Just  before  11.00,  we  Tecrossed 
the  border,  but  this  time  we  had  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  behind  a  bat¬ 
tered  car  with  four  youths  inside 
who  were  being  questioned. 

“They're  looking  for  drugs,”  my 
host  Te marked.  The  policeman 
waved  us  on  and  we  went  back  to 
Aachen.  Again,  no  documents  re¬ 
quested. 


THE  NEXT  DAY  we  went  across  to 
Belgium  to  visit  the  American  War 
Cemetery  where  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  are  buried.  Many 
of  them  fell  during  “The  Battle  of 
the  Bulge”  —  the  last  German  of¬ 
fensive  in  the  Ardennes,  during  the 
grim  winter  of  1944.  Interspersed 
among  the  thousands  of  crosses  are 
gravestones  with  the  Star  of  David. 
The  white  stone  building  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  contains  a 
hall  where  the  World  War  II  battles 
are  detailed  on  large  charts. 

In  Holland  there  is  a  very  similar 
cemetery.  It  contains,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  18,000  war  graves. 


many  from  the  Battle  of  Arnhem... 
and  almost  within  walking  distance 
from  the  outskirts  of  Aachen,  there 
is  a  small  hill  surrounded  by  vast 
forests  stretching  into  Germany  and 
Belgium  and  the  Ardennes. 

On  that  hill  there  stands  a  low 
triangular  cone-shaped  iron  marker 
with  the  letters,  “G”,  “B”,  “N”  (the 
last  letter  of  course  means 
Netherlands),  and  on  a  sunny 
weekend  the  nearby  restaurant  is 
Tull  of  people  from  these  three 
countries.  As  they  drink  their  beer 
and  ladle  out  huge  portions  of  ices 
with  whipped  cream,  nobody  gives  a 
thought  to  the  three  borders  around 
them.  Yet  less  than  70  years  ago 
nearly  nine  million  soldiers  died  in  a 
useless,  unnecessary  war,  and  less 
than  40  years  ago.  millions  of 
soldiers  died  again,  compounding, 
the  folly  of  Europe. 

Nowadays,  Germans  live  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  cross  into  Germany  every 
day  for  work,  as  they  do  also  on  the 
Swiss  border.  Quite  a  few  times  I 
went  by  train  from  Germany  into 
Switzerland,  and  often  enough. 


READERS'  LETTERS 


BOOSTING  TOURISM  TO  ISRAEL 


To  the  Edit  nr  ti  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  —  In  the  year  and  a  half  that  I 
have  been  here.  I  have  encountered 
numerous  instances  of  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Israelis  to  seJf-servingly 
portray  the  condition  of  American 
Jewry  as  bleak  to  dismal.  Along 
these  lines.  Minister  of  Tourism 
Avraham  Sharir  reaches  a  new  low 
in  his  article.  “Danger  to  the  Jewish 
People”  (January  17). 


Exploiting  the  doomsday  predic¬ 
tions  of  Eliyahu  Bergman  (Sharir 
should  have,  at  least,  quoted  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Bergman's  article  correctly), 
which  foresee  a  drastic  decline  in 
the  size  of  the  American  Jewish 
population  by  the  year  2076,  Sharir 
seizes  upon  tourism  to  Israel  as  one 
of  the  major  remedies  for  the 
American  Jewish  condition. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  refute  pro- 
j e c tions;  many  competent 
demographers  have  already  done 
so.  Clearly,  on  an  empirical  rather 


than  normative  level,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of 
American  Jewry  will  “disappear”; 
neither  is  there  any  evidence  that 
they  will  cease  to  identify  as  Jews. 

But  that  really  is  not  the  issue 
about  which  Sharir  is  concerned. 
He  wants  to  boost' tourism  to  Israel, 
and  he  sees  his  best  chances  in  the 
largest  Diaspora  Jewish  community. 
Since  that  is  an  objective  which  I 
fully  support,  more  for  Israel’s  sake 
than  for  its  alleged  impact  upon 
America's  Jews.  I  would  suggest 
that  Mr.  Sharir  take  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  learn  much  more  about  both 
America’s  Jews  and  effective 
methods  of  public  relations.  His  ar¬ 
ticle  serves  no  constructive  pur¬ 
pose:  if  anything,  it  will  only  widen 
the  gap  between  American  Jews 
and  Israel. 

CHAIM  /.  WAXMAN. 

Visiting  Professor . 
Tel  Aviv.  Tel  Aviv  Universii}' 


EXCHANGE 

PROGRAMME 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Our  organization  is  plann¬ 
ing  to  bring  over  students  aged  16- 
18  from  the  United  .States,  some  of 
them  Jews,  for  a  period  of  five 
to  ten  months..  The  students  will  be 
placed  in  Israeli  homes,  in  towns, 
moshavim  and  kibbutzim,  and  will 
frequent  high  schools  or  ulpanim. 

We  are  looking  for  families  who 
are  ready  to  volunteer  to  host  those 
students  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
the  experience  of  a  foreign  student 
in  their  home.  The  American  stu¬ 
dents  are  carefully  screened  before 
arriving  in  Israel. 

Interested  families  from  all  over 
the  country  will  receive  detailed  in¬ 
formation  when  applying  in  writing 
to  our  ofFtce  at  98,  ArlosorofT  Street, 
Tel  Aviv  62097  or  P.O.B.  14025 
AMERICAN  FIELD  SERVICE 
ISRAEC 
International!! ntercuhural 
Tel  Aviv.  Programmes 


SUMMER  TIME 


To  the  Editor  nf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  Without  dwelling  on  the 
advantages  of  daylight  saving  lime, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
situated  as  we  are  at  longitude  35 
degrees  east,  the  discrepancy 
between  summer  time  and  mean 
solar  time  would  not  be  one  hour, 
but  only  40  minutes. 
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neither  the  German  nor  the  Swiss 
Frontier  police  and  custom ‘officers 
bothered  to  come  into  the  compart¬ 
ment.  Make  no  mistake,  those  Swiss 
and  Germany  officials  are  highly 
trained  and  can-  spot  their 
“customers”  soon  enough.  They 
know  that  most  people  are  innocent 
folks.  : 

OF  COURSE  there  is- quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  border,  a  border 
which  runs  right  across  the  middle 
of  Germany  —  an  ugly  scar  on  a 
beautiful  countryside,  with  barbed 
wire,  watchtowers  and  deadly  trip 
mines.  But  this  is  a  border  not  built 
for  defence  —  it  is  an  obstacle  to 
prevent  the  people  fro m  getting  out. 

Western  democratic  -Europe  has 
learned  its  lesson.  The  West  Euro¬ 
peans  even  want  their-  own  joint 
anthem  —  the  tune  of  the  chorus  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  its 
original  form,  “Ode  to  Peace."  Poor 
Schiller,  because  of  file  then  censor, 
had  to  change  the  word  “peace” 
into  “joy.”- 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Middle 
East  always  limps  100  years  behind 
the  political  development  of 
Europe.  Now  the  whole  world  talks 
about  borders  in  the  Middle  Ea$L 
True  enough.  Israel’s  and  Egypt’s 
border  is  at  present  peaceful,  but 
you  will  have  to  wait  for  hours  to 
have  your  papers  processed.* 
Soldiers  of  many  nations'watch  that 
the  terms  of  demilitarization  are 
adhered  to. 

There -is  as  yet  no  cone-shaped 
marker  which  on  one  side  has  ttteT 
letter  ‘E  ’  and  “I”  on  the  other,  and 
no  little  children  run  round ‘it  while 
their,  parents  watch. them  from  the : 
restaurant,  enjoying  tehina  and 
black  coffee,  not  caring  whether 
they  are  an  inch  inside  Israel 'or. 
EgypL-The  Dutch,  the.Belgians  and. 
the  Germans  have  long  forgotten 
about  the  “holy  inch.” 


THERE  IS  A  point  by  4bc  river, 
Yarmuk  where  Syria,  .Jordan  ahdT 
Israel  meet.  A  fence  ruhs  along  that 
point  like  an  ugly  scar  -^barbe&r 
wire  and  mines.  Long  before  I967  -, 
infiltrators  came  across  Jo  Israel  to. 
pillage  and  to  murder.  If  they  had 
time,  they  even  uprooted  young, 
fruit  trees.  ...  .... 

Hafez  Assad  and  King  Hussein 
should  take  themselves  off  tp  • 
Aachen  where  another  three1 
countries  come  together.  Hussein 
would  find  that  in  order  to  establish 
a  border,  you  do  not  need  machine- 
gun  nests  such  ay  the  ones  he  had  oh 
the  walls  of  the  Old  City  in 
J  erusalem  before  1967,  and  that 
even  along  the  river  Jordan -there 
could  be  restaurants  and.swtrhming 
pools  instead  of  grira-faced  Jorda- 
nian  soldiers  glaring  across.the,  AN 
lenby  Bridge.  '  " ;  t.;7 

Whether  this  border  remains1  ph  j 
the  Jordan,  or  parts -of  it -.zigzag 
through  bits  of  the  West  Bank 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  border, Josefr a 7 
.great  deal -of  importance.  ButzKSig^- 
Hussein  must  first  decide  whal  kind,  , 
of  border  he  wants:  “the  ugiy  scar”-, 
one,  or  one  where  people  can.jiist,  : 
walk  across  and  have  a  glass  bfbett' 
either  in  Akaba  or  in  Eilat  At  pre*-.; 
sent  no  Jew  is  even  allowed  lolive. 
in  Jordan,  or,  heaven’  forbid, .'®  • 
Saudi  Arabia  ~  a. "'.virtually.:- ari?-. 
marked  border  south  of  Akaba.  >v..  . 

There  is  in  fact  a  virtually  jin-" 
marked  border  between  the'Tfetd  ’ 
Sea  and  Eflat  For  years  this  boitter 
has’  been  quiet,-  So  it  can  be  dpne.l 
Even  in  the  Middle  East.  >  5_  7  -; 

Chauvinistic,  aggressive1  soiigs  t 
were  sung:. both  ■  in  -Germany*"* and.', 
France  before  1914,  arid,  mostlyby  C-. 
Germany  until  f945.  The  spngs^avey 
been  forgotteii:  The'y6uth  in  'Geri: 

.  many  and .  France  don't,  know  Ahey? 
.ever  existed.  But  each-raght  We  are. 
still-  assailed  by  ahti-rs'raer WoriJs;’ 
_and  pictures  .from  Jordan.-  Europe- 
h^s  shown  it' cah.be  done.  Hussein- 
-.kijows  Europe  ‘  He  must  know  that-  ’ 
Uiere  is  a  better  waythan  the 

.pursued  so  far.  Maybfc  i  freC* 
tries,  it  may  even  work.  ■  ' 
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